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Foreword 


This  volume  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  books  prepared  by 
Foreign  Area  Studies,  The  American  University,  under  the  Coun¬ 
try  Studies /Area  Handbook  Program.  The  last  page  of  this  book 
provides  a  listing  of  other  published  studies.  Each  book  in  the 
series  deals  with  a  particular  foreign  country,  describing  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  its  economic,  national  security,  political,  and  social  systems 
and  institutions  and  examining  the  interrelationships  of  those  sys¬ 
tems  and  institutions  and  the  ways  that  they  are  shaped  by  cultural 
factors.  Each  study  is  written  by  a  multidisciplinary  team  of  social 
scientists.  The  authors  seek  to  provide  a  basic  insight  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  society  under  observation,  striving  for  a  dynamic 
rather  than  a  static  portrayal  of  it.  The  study  focuses  on  historical 
antecedents  and  on  the  cultural,  political,  and  socioeconomic 
characteristics  that  contribute  to  cohesion  and  cleavage  within  the 
society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  origins  and  traditions 
of  the  people  who  make  up  the  society,  their  dominant  beliefs  and 
values,  their  community  of  interests  and  the  issues  on  which  they 
are  divided,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  involvement  with  the 
national  institutions,  and  their  attitudes  toward  each  other  and 
toward  the  social  system  and  political  order  within  which  they 
live. 

The  contents  of  the  book  represent  the  views,  opinions,  and 
findings  of  Foreign  Area  Studies  and  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
official  Department  of  the  Army  position,  policy,  or  decision,  un¬ 
less  so  designated  by  other  official  documentation.  The  authors 
have  sought  to  adhere  to  accepted  standards  of  scholarly  objectiv¬ 
ity.  Such  corrections,  additions,  and  suggestions  for  factual  or 
other  changes  that  readers  may  have  will  be  welcomed  for  use  in 
future  new  editions. 
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Preface 


FOR  ALMOST  THREE  decades  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  (Bundesrepublik  Deutschland — West  Germany  or  Federal 
Republic)  enjoyed  with  only  minor  interruptions  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  and  political  stability.  By  early  1982,  how¬ 
ever,  an  economic  downturn  that  began  in  the  late  1970s  had 
become  increasingly  troublesome;  industrial  production  and  ex¬ 
ports  were  continuing  to  decline,  and  inflation  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  were  continuing  to  increase.  In  January  1982  unem¬ 
ployment  reached  8.2  percent  of  the  work  force,  the  highest  rate 
since  1954.  Partly  because  of  the  country’s  economic  woes  but 
also  because  of  foreign  policy  disputes,  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  confronted  challenges  not  only  from  the  opposition  polit¬ 
ical  party  but  also  from  his  political  allies. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  A  Country  Study  replaces  the 
Area  Handbook  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which  was 
published  in  1975  and  was  therefore  seriously  dated.  Like  its 
predecessor,  the  present  country  study  is  an  attempt  to  treat  in  a 
compact  and  objective  manner  die  dominant  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  national  security  aspects  of  contemporary  West  Ger¬ 
man  society.  Sources  of  information  included  scholarly  journals 
and  monographs,  official  reports  of  governments  and  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  foreign  and  domestic  newspapers,  numerous 
periodicals,  and  interviews  with  individuals  who  have  special  com¬ 
petence  on  West  German  and  West  European  affairs.  Chapter 
bibliographies  appear  at  the  end  of  the  book;  brief  comments  on 
some  of  the  more  valuable  sources  as  possible  further  reading 
appear  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Measurements  are  given  in  the 
metric  system;  a  conversion  table  is  provided  to  assist  those  read¬ 
ers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  metric  measurements  (see  table  1, 
Appendix).  A  Glossary  is  also  included,  as  is  a  chronology  of  im¬ 
portant  events  (see  table  A). 

The  contemporary  place-names  used  in  this  study  are  generally 
those  approved  by  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic  Names 
with  the  exception  that  the  authors  employed  the  conventional 
spelling  for  many  place-names.  The  reader  will  therefore  find 
Bavaria,  Lower  Saxony,  and  Rhineland-Palatinate  rather  than 
Bayern,  Niedersachsen,  and  Rheinland-Pfalz,  respectively. 


Table  A.  Chronology  of  Important  Events 


Periods  and  Dates _ Events _ 

ROMAN  PERIOD 
ca.  1000  B.C.-A.D.  100 

Germanic  tribes  settled  in  Germania.  Roman  army  de¬ 
feated  by  Germans  at  Battle  of  Teutoburg  Forest  in 
A.D.  9  and  routed  from  central  Germania.  Romans 
subsequently  reconquered  Germania  south  of  the 
Rhine-Danube  and  constructed  fortified  frontiers. 

ca.  A.D.  100-500 

Major  Germanic  tribal  migrations  into  Germania.  Col¬ 
lapse  of  Western  Roman  Empire;  last  Roman  emperor. 
Romulus  Augustulus,  deposed  in  476  by  German  ar¬ 
mies  led  by  Odovacar.  Frankish  tribes  settled  Gaul 
(France);  Lombards  settled  northern  Italy;  Anglo- 
Saxons  settled  Great  Britain. 

FRANKISH  PERIOD  (43 1-9 18) 

Merovingian  Dynasty  (431-751) 

Merovingian  kings  ruled  the  Frankish  tribes.  Clovis, 
Frankish  king  (482-51 1),  defeated  Romans  in  486  and 
ruled  over  Gaul’s  mixed  Germanic-Roman  people.  Pep¬ 
in  the  Younger,  Frankish  king  (741-68),  founded  Car- 
olingian  Dynasty  (752). 

Carolingian  Dynasty  (752-918) 

Frankish  rule  reached  from  the  Spanish  marches  into 
central  Germany.  The  “Donation  of  Pepin”  (754-56) 
established  the  Papal  States.  Charles  the  Great  (Char¬ 
lemagne),  Frankish  king  (768-814),  conquered  Lom¬ 
bardy  in  774.  Carolingian  Empire  (800);  Charlemagne 
crowned  Holy  Roman  Emperor  (HRE)  by  pope.  Louis 
(I)  the  Pious,  HRE  (814-40).  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843) 
divided  Carolingian  Empire  among  Charlemagne’s 
three  grandsons.  Germany,  France,  and  Middle  King¬ 
dom  delineated  and  imperial  title  linked  with  Middle 
Kingdom.  Louis  (II)  the  German  ruled  East  Frankish 
tribes  (843-76).  Charles  (III)  the  Fat,  German  king 
(876-87)  and  HRE  (881).  Amulf  of  Carinthia,  German 
king  (887-99)  and  HRE  (896).  Barbarian  invasions 
weakened  Carolingian  rule;  German  duchies  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Swabia,  Bavaria  rose  to 
power.  Louis  IV,  German  king  (900-911).  Conrad  I 
(of  Franconia)  elected  German  king  (91 1-18)  following 
extinction  of  Carolingian  Dynasty  in  the  east. 

SAXON  DYNASTY  (919-1024) 

Frankish  and  Saxon  nobles  elected  Henry  (I)  the  Fow¬ 
ler  German  king  (919-36).  Otto  (I)  the  Great,  German 
king  (936-73),  gained  control  of  Middle  Kingdom  and 
proclaimed  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
Nation.”  German  empire  extended  to  Elbe  and  in  the 


Periods  and  Dates 


Events 


south  to  Vienna.  Otto  II,  HRE  (973-83).  Otto  III,  HRE 
(983-1002).  Henry  (II)  the  Saint,  HRE  (1002-24). 

SALIAN  DYNASTY  (1025-1125) 

Conrad  II,  duke  of  Franconia,  founded  Salic-Frankish 
Dynasty,  elected  HRE  (1024-39).  Henry  III,  HRE 
(1039-56).  Henry  IV,  HRE  (1056-1106),  challenged 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  Investiture  Controversy  and  civil 
war  (1075-1122);  German  empire  weakened,  and  Ger¬ 
man  princes  began  rise  to  power.  Henry  V,  HRE 
(1106-25).  The  compromise  Concordat  of  Worms 
(1122)  settled  papal-imperial  struggle.  Lothar  III, 
Saxon  noble,  elected  HRE  (1125-37). 

HOHENSTAUFEN  DYNASTY  (1138-1250) 

Hohenstaufen  kings  struggled  to  restore  imperial  au¬ 
thority.  Conrad  III  elected  German  king  (1138-52). 
Frederick  I  (Barbarossa),  HRE  (1152-90).  Italian  expe¬ 
ditions  to  regain  imperial  control  of  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom.  Peace  of  Constance  (1183)  granted  extensive 
autonomy  to  Lombard  cities.  Henry  VI,  HRE 
(1190-97).  Civil  war  (1198-1214).  Frederick  II,  HRE 
(1212-50),  restored  imperial  administration  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  but  German  princes  gained  concessions.  Impe¬ 
rial  statute  ( statutum  in  favorem  principum)  (1232)  es¬ 
tablished  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes  as 
virtually  independent  rulers  within  their  own  territo¬ 
ries  (principalities).  Great  Interregnum  (1250-72)  an¬ 
archy  and  civil  war.  German  princes  gained  power 
and  vied  for  imperial  title;  Habsburgs  of  Austria  pro¬ 
vided  all  German  kings  and  emperors  from  mid- 15th 
century. 

AGE  OF  THE  PRINCES  (1273-1519) 

Rudolf  of  Habsburg  elected  German  king  (1273-91), 
acquired  Austria  and  Styria  in  1282,  and  made  Habs¬ 
burgs  the  strongest  German  dynasty.  Adolf  (of  Nassau) 
elected  German  king  (1292-98).  Albert  I  (Habsburg) 
elected  German  king  (1298-1308).  Henry  VII  (of  Lux¬ 
emburg),  HRE  (1308-13);  founded  dynasty  that  seri¬ 
ously  rivaled  Habsburgs  from  its  power  base  in 
Bohemia.  Louis  IV  (the  Bavarian)  of  House  of  Wittels- 
bach,  HRE  (1314-47).  Charles  IV  (of  Luxemburg), 
HRE  (1355-78),  issued  Golden  Bull  of  1356,  which 
granted  German  princes  power  to  elect  emperor  and 
provided  basic  constitution  of  German  Empire.  Wen- 
ceslas  (of  Bohemia),  German  king  (1378-1400).  Rupert 
of  Palatinate,  German  king  (1400-10).  Sigismund  (of 
Luxemburg),  HRE  (1410-37);  last  non-Habsburg  em¬ 
peror  until  1742.  Habsburgs:  Albert  II,  German  king 
(1438-39).  Frederick  III,  HRE  (1440-93);  Maximilian 
I,  HRE  (1493-1519). 
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PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  AND 
RELIGIOUS  WARS  (1517-1648) 

Martin  Luther  posted  his  Ninety-five  Theses  in  1517  in 
Wittenberg  and  challenged  papal  authority.  Charles 
V,  HRE  (1519-56).  Publication  in  1520  of  Luther’s 
three  revolutionary  pamphlets.  Luther  banned  in  1521 
by  church  (papal  bull,  Decret  Romanum)  and  empire 
(Edict  of  Worms).  Charles  V’s  wars  against  France  in 
1521-26),  1526-29, 1536-38, 1542-44.  Vienna  threat¬ 
ened  by  Turks  in  1529.  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530);  Prot¬ 
estant  “Augsburg  Confession”  presented,  and 
Protestant  League  of  Schmalkalden  formed  by  Ger¬ 
man  princes.  War  of  Schmalkadlen  (1546-47)  be¬ 
tween  Charles  V  and  Protestant  princes.  Peace  of 
Augsburg  (1555);  Catholicism  and  Lutheranism  for¬ 
mally  recognized  in  Germany,  and  each  prince  given 
right  to  decide  religion  to  be  practiced  in  his  territory. 
Ferdinand  I,  HRE  (1556-64).  Maximilian  II,  HRE 
(1564-76).  Rudolf  II,  HRE  (1576-1612).  Matthias, 
HRE  (1612-19).  Bohemian  Revolt  in  1618;  imperial 
armies  defeated  Bohemians  at  Battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  near  Prague  in  1620.  Thirty  Years’  War 
(1618-48).  End  of  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  a  European 
power. 

RISE  OF  PRUSSIA  (1648-1815) 

Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg- 
Prussia  (1640-88),  of  Hohenzollem  Dynasty,  estab¬ 
lished  absolute  rule.  Frederick  III,  elector  of 
Brandenburg-Prussia  (1688-1713),  assumed  title  of 
king  in  1701.  Frederick  William  I,  Prussian  king 
(1713-40),  created  Prussian  civil  and  military  bureauc¬ 
racy.  Frederick  (II)  the  Great,  Prussian  lrin*r 
(1740-86);  Silesian  Wars  against  Austria  (1740-42, 
1744-45, 1756-65).  Frederick  William  II,  Prussian  king 
(1786-97).  Frederick  William  III,  Prussian  king 
(1797-1840). 

REACTION,  REVOLUTION, 

GERMAN  UNIFICATION  (1815-71) 

Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15)  after  Napoleon’s  defeat 
in  Wars  of  Liberation  (1813-15)  established  German 
Confederation  of  thirty-nine  monarchical  states. 
Prince  Mettemich,  Austrian  chancellor  and  foreign 
minister  (1809-48),  headed  Confederation.  Student 
unions  agitated  for  democratic  reform.  Carlsbad  De¬ 
crees  (1819)  outlawed  radical  student  organizations. 
Weimar,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wiirttemberg  enacted 
constitutions  (1818-19).  “July  Revolution”  in  France 
in  1830  sparked  revolutionary  movements  in  Ger¬ 
many;  Hesse  and  Saxony  enacted  constitutions.  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Hanover,  and  Oldenburg  enacted  constitutions 
in  1833.  Zollverein  (Customs  Union)  created  in  1834. 
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March  1848  revolution  in  Germany.  Frankfurt  Parlia¬ 
ment  (May  1848)  planned  constitutional  German 
nation-state.  Frederick  William  IV,  Prussian  king 
(1840-61),  refused  German  crown  in  1849,  and  Frank¬ 
furt  Parliament  dissolved.  German  Confederation  re¬ 
stored  in  1851.  William  I,  Prussian  king  (1861-88); 
Otto  von  Bismarck,  prime  minister  (1862-90),  united 
Germany.  Constitutional  struggle  (1862-66): 
Prussian  king  versus  German  liberals  in  parliament. 
Schleswig-Holstein  War  (1864).  Seven  Weeks’  War 
(1866)  between  Austria  and  Prussian;  German  Confed¬ 
eration  dissolved,  and  Austria  excluded  from  German 
politics.  North  German  Confederation  (1867)  headed 
by  Prussia.  Franco- Prussian  War  (1870-71).  Second 
German  Empire  (1871) — Germany  united  as  nation¬ 
state. 

IMPERIAL  GERMANY  (1871-1918) 

William  I,  German  emperor  (1871-88).  Bismarck, 
chancellor  (1871-90).  Antisocialist  law  enacted 
(1878).  Dual  Alliance  (1879):  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary.  Domestic  alliance  between  agrarian  and 
industrial  interests.  Comprehensive  social  legislation 
program  (1881).  Triple  Alliance  (1882):  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy.  German  colonies  estab¬ 
lished  (1884-85)  in  South  West  Africa,  Togo,  the  Came¬ 
roon*,  East  Africa,  and  some  Pacific  islands.  Frederick 
HI,  German  emperor  (March  9-June  15,  1888).  Wil¬ 
liam  II,  German  emperor  (1888-1918).  Bismarck’s  fell 
(1890).  Leo  von  Capri vi,  chancellor  (1890-94).  Prince 
Chlodwig  zu  Hohenlohe,  chancellor  (1894-1900).  Na¬ 
val  Bill  (1898)  began  naval  race  against  Britain.  Bern- 
hard  von  Billow,  chancellor  (1900-1909).  Moroccan 
crisis  (1905);  Germany  intervened  in  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish  sphere  of  influence.  Theobald  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  chancellor  (1909-17).  Moroccan  crisis 
(1911);  Germany  sent  gunhbat  to  Moroccan  port  of 
Agadir.  New  Naval  Bill  (1912).  Balkan  Wars 
(1912-13);  nationalist  wars  against  Ottoman  rule.  As- 
sasination  of  Austrian  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  (June 
28, 1914)  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia.  World  War  I  (1914-18); 
Germans  defeated. 

WEIMAR  REPUBLIC  (1918-33) 

November  Revolution  (1918):  Spartacist  League  re¬ 
volt  in  Berlin  on  November  9  resulted  in  William  IPs 
abdication.  Social  Democrats  proclaimed  republic. 
German  armistice  (November  11).  Treaty  of  Versailles 
(1919).  Social  Democrat  Friedrich  Ebert,  president 
(1919-25).  Right-wing  Kapp  Putsch  attempted 
(1920).  Communist  revolts  in  central  Germany,  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  Ruhr  district  (1921).  French-Belgian  Ruhr 
occupation  (1923),  and  Hitler’s  “beer  hall  putsch”  at- 
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tempted  in  Munich  (November).  Gustav  Stresemann, 
chancellor  (August-November  1923)  and  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  until  1929,  formulated  policy  of  rapprochement 
with  West.  Dawes  Plan  on  reparations  (1924).  French- 
Belgian  troops  withdrawn  from  Ruhr  (192S).  Paul  von 
Hindenburg,  World  War  I  army  commander,  elected 
president  (1925-34).  Locarno  Treaties  (1925)  and  Ber¬ 
lin  Treaty  with  Soviet  Union  (1926).  Germany  joined 
League  of  Nations  (1926).  Young  Plan  on  reparations 
(1929),  and  Allied  troops  withdrawn  from  Rhineland 
(1930).  Depression  Years  (1929-33)  and  cabinet  crises. 
Heinrich  Bruning,  chancellor  (1930-32);  government 
by  presidential  decree  (Article  48  of  the  Weimar  Con¬ 
stitution).  Franz  von  Papen,  chancellor  (May- 
December  1932);  Hitler’s  National  Socialists  won  230 
Parliament  (Reichstag)  seats  in  July  1932  elections  and 
emerged  as  Germany’s  strongest  political  party.  Kurt 
von  Schleicher,  chancellor  (December  1932-January 
1933).  President  Hindenburg  appointed  Hitler  to  chan¬ 
cellorship  on  January  30,  1933. 


/ 


THIRD  REICH  (1933-45) 

Reichstag  fire  (February  1933);  Hitler  demanded  presi¬ 
dential  emergency  decree.  Enabling  Act  (March  1933) 
accorded  Hitler’s  cabinet  foil  legislative  powers.  Ger¬ 
many  declared  one-party  National  Socialist  state  (July 
1933).  Death  of  Hindenburg  (August  1934);  Hitler 
combined  offices  of  president  and  chancellor,  creating 
dictatorship.  German  rearmament  (1935).  Rhineland 
remilitarized  (1936),  and  Berlin-Rome  Axis  formed.  At 
secret  conference  (November  1937)  Hitler  announced 
intention  to  begin  eastward  expansion.  Austrian 
Anschluss  (annexation)  (March  1938).  Czechoslovak 
Sudetenland  annexed  (October  1938).  Germany  oc¬ 
cupied  Czech-populated  provinces  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  (March  1939).  Poland  invaded  (September 
1939).  World  War  II  (1939-1945). 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY  (1949-  ) 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany)  pro¬ 
claimed  (May  8,  1949)  headed  by  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  (1949-63)  and  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union.  West  Germany  joined  NATO  (1955);  European 
Economic  Community  (1957).  Berlin  Crisis  (1958-61). 
Berlin  Wall  built  by  German  Democratic  Republic 
(East  Germany)  (August  1961).  Chancellor  Ludwig  Er¬ 
hard  (1963-66).  Grand  Coalition  (Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union-Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany) 
headed  by  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger  (1966-69).  Social 
Democrat  Willy  Brandt  chancellor  (1969-74):  Brandt 
introduced  Ostpolitik  (eastern  policy)  and  concluded 
d6tente  negotiations  with  East  Germany.  Moscow  and 
Warsaw  treaties  (1970).  Four  Power  Agreement  on 
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Berlin  (1971).  Basic  Treaty  between  East  and  West 
Germany  (1972).  Joined  United  Nations  (1973).  Social 
Democrat  Helmut  Schmidt  chancellor  (1974-  ). 
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Country  Profile 


Country 

Formal  Name:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Short  Form:  West  Germany  or  Federal  Republic. 

Term  for  Citizens:  West  German(s). 

Capital:  Bonn. 

Geography 

Size:  Approximately  248,630  square  kilometers. 

Topography:  Terrain  rises  from  northern  lowlands  to  a  belt  of 
central  uplands,  descends  slightly  in  the  Danube  River  basin,  and 
rises  sharply  in  the  Alpine  region  of  the  extreme  south.  North¬ 
ward  flowing  Rhine  River  is  most  prominent  physical  feature. 

Climate:  Westerly  winds  and  maritime  climate  predominate, 
but  continental  conditions,  with  greater  temperature  extremes. 
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prevail  to  a  degree  that  increases  with  the  distance  inland  and  to 
the  south. 

Society 

Population:  Estimated  in  mid-1981  at  about  61,760,000;  figure 
includes  about  1.9  million  in  West  Berlin  and  about  4.5  million 
foreigners.  Annual  rate  of  growth  variously  estimated  between  0.1 
and  0.3  percent. 

Education  and  Literacy:  Full-time  education  compulsory  for 
nine  years;  three  additional  years  also  compulsory  but  may  be  full- 
or  part-time.  Virtually  all  adults  literate. 

Health  and  Welfare:  Comprehensive  and  expensive  welfare  and 
health  programs  cover  almost  all  citizens,  providing  wide  range  of 
pensions,  accident  and  health  insurance,  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  maternity  and  child  care,  and  similar  services. 

Language:  Standard  German  (Hochdeutsch  or  High  German) 
commonly  used  in  public  life.  Substantial  regional  differences  in 
dialect. 

Ethnic  Groups:  Primarily  German;  minority  of  foreign  workers 
from  Mediterranean  countries. 

Religion:  Protestant  44  percent,  Roman  Catholic  45  percent. 

Economy 

Gross  National  Product  (GNP):  US$826  billion  (1980),  per  capita 
US$13,410.  Real  growth  1.8  percent  in  1980  and  0.3  percent  in 
1981. 

Agriculture:  2  percent  of  GNP  (1980).  Main  crops  grains,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  sugar  beets.  Raising  livestock,  largely  for  milk  and  meat, 
more  important  than  cropping.  Country  about  70  percent  self- 
sufficient  in  foods. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing:  42  percent  of  GNP  (1979);  among 
the  world’s  largest  producers  of  iron,  steel,  coal,  cement,  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  machinery;  usually  ranked  as  world’s  fourth  industrial 
nation. 

Exports:  US$193  billion  (1980),  bulk  of  which  was  manufactures; 
machinery  and  equipment  44  percent.  Other  members  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Communities  (EC)  bought  48  percent  of  exports  and  other 
industrialized  free  market  countries  an  additional  28  percent. 

Imports:  US$188  billion  (1980);  fuels  23  percent,  machinery  and 
equipment  19  percent,  other  manufactured  goods  36  percent. 
World’s  largest  importer  of  agricultural  products,  which 
amounted  to  about  20  percent  of  total  imports.  Country  heavily 
dependent  on  imports  for  ores  and  metals,  petroleum,  rubber. 
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sulfur,  cotton,  wool,  and  oils  and  fats.  EC  countries  supplied  46 
percent  of  imports  and  other  industrialized  market  economies  an 
additional  27  percent. 

Exchange  Rate:  Average  DM2.26  per  US$1  in  1981. 

Budget:  Consolidated  expenditures  of  all  levels  of  government 
DM698  billion  in  1980;  consolidated  revenues  DM646  billion;  def¬ 
icit  DM52  billion. 

Fiscal  Year:  Calendar  year. 

Transportation  And  Communications 

Railroads:  33,453  kilometers,  of  which  29,032  kilometers  in 
government-owned  nationalized  system  (standard  gauge).  Nearly 
12,500  kilometers  double-tracked  and  over  10,000  kilometers 
electrified.  Systems  highly  developed  and  closely  integrated  with 
other  forms  of  freight  movement  locally  and  abroad.  In  1978  rail¬ 
roads  carried  31  percent  of  country’s  total  freight.  Over  100  local 
companies  owned  and  operated  the  4,400  kilometers  of  tracks 
outside  the  government  system. 

Highways:  460,000  kilometers  of  roads  consisting  of  6,800  kilo¬ 
meters  of  superhighways  (autobahn),  32,290  kilometers  of  federal 
highways,  65,325  kilometers  of  first-class  main  roads,  65,725  kilo¬ 
meters  of  second-class  roads,  and  large  network  of  gravel,  dirt,  and 
unclassified  roads.  In  1978  trucking  accounted  for  26  percent  of 
nation’s  freight  movement. 

Inland  Waterways:  4,400  kilometers  of  rivers  and  canals  link 
major  industrial  areas.  In  1978  inland  shipping  accounted  for  23 
percent  of  freight  carried.  In  1980s  canal  linking  Rhine-Main 
system  to  Danube  River  will  be  completed  permitting  inland  ship¬ 
ping  from  North  Sea  to  Black  Sea. 

Ocean  Shipping:  Ten  major  and  eleven  minor  ports.  In  1978 
ocean  shipping  accounted  for  13  percent  of  total  freight  move¬ 
ment. 

Pipelines:  2,071  kilometers  for  crude  oil;  2,943  kilometers  for 
distribution  of  refined  products;  95,414  kilometers  for  import, 
collection  from  local  fields,  and  distribution  of  natural  gas.  In 
1978  pipelines  accounted  for  7  percent  of  country’s  freight  traffic. 

Airports:  Eleven  civil  airports  providing  passenger  and  cargo 
service  within  country  and  to  rest  of  world. 

Telecommunications:  Highly  developed  modem  service  to  all 
parts  of  country  and  to  systems  abroad. 

Government  And  Politics 

Government:  1949  Basic  Law,  as  amended,  functions  as  constitu- 
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tion.  Federalist  system  whereby  federal  government  shares  au¬ 
thority  with  ten  state  ( Land)  governments.  Dual  executive  con¬ 
sists  of  chancellor,  who  is  head  of  government,  and  president,  who 
is  head  of  state.  Two  legislative  bodies:  forty-one  members  of 
Federal  Council  (Bundesrat)  appointed  by  Land  governments; 
497  members  of  Federal  Diet  (Bundestag)  popularly  elected. 
Independent  judiciary  capped  by  Federal  Constitutional  Court. 

Politics:  Two  dominant  political  parties:  Social  Democratic  Party 
and  Christian  Democratic  Union  /Christian  Social  Union.  One  im¬ 
portant  minor  party,  Free  Democratic  Party.  Federal  elections 
for  Bundestag  normally  held  every  four  years;  Land  and  local 
elections  scattered  throughout  term  of  federal  officeholders.  All 
citizens  eighteen  and  older  free  to  vote;  high  voter  turnout.  Extra¬ 
party  politics  secondary. 

International  Organizations:  Member  of  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO), 
and  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development. 
Member  of  EC,  which  includes  European  Coal  and  Steel  Commu¬ 
nity  and  European  Economic  Community. 

National  Security 

Armed  Forces:  Federal  Armed  Forces  (Bundeswehr)  consisted  of 
army,  navy,  and  air  force,  numbering  approximately  345,000, 
39,000,  and  1 1 1,000  respectively  in  early  1982.  Conscripts  made 
up  almost  half  of  army,  about  29  percent  of  navy,  and  about  37 
percent  of  air  force. 

Military  Units:  Army  comprised  two  major  components:  Field 
Army  containing  combat  elements  designated  as  NATO  forces 
and  Territorial  Army,  home  defense  force.  Basic  maneuver  ele¬ 
ments  of  Field  Army  were  thirty-six  brigades,  organized  in  twelve 
divisions  that  made  up  three  corps.  Navy  deployed  about  200 
warships  and  165  aircraft  from  stations  on  coasts  of  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  Sea.  Combat  aircraft  of  air  force  divided  among  ground 
attack,  interceptor,  and  reconnaissance  squadrons.  Air  force  also 
deployed  surface-to-surface  and  surface-to-air  missile  units. 

Equipment:  Principal  acquisitions  ongoing  in  early  1980s 
included  Leopard  II  main  battle  tanks,  Tornado  and  Alpha  Jet 
aircraft,  and  missile  frigates. 

Foreign  Armed  Forces:  United  States,  Britain,  France,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Belgium,  and  Canada  deploy  military  forces  in  West  Ger¬ 
many. 

Police:  Federal  police  forces  included  border  police  and 
criminal  investigation  office  in  addition  to  specialized  small  forces 
concerned  with  railways,  waterways,  shipping.  Majority  of  coun¬ 
try’s  police  under  control  of  Under. 


Paramilitary:  Border  police  equipped  and  trained  as  light  infan¬ 
try  but  mission  did  not  include  military  activities.  Each  Land 
maintained  units  of  Readiness  Police  similarly  trained  but  also 
with  no  military  mission.  Readiness  Police  can  be  moved  across 
Land  lines  if  needed  for  emergency  duty,  e.g.,  riot  or  catastrophe. 
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Figure  1.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


Introduction 


In  THE  LATE  spring  of  1945  Hitler’s  Third  Reich  collapsed  in 
utter  defeat;  the  major  cities  were  devastated,  the  people  desti¬ 
tute,  and  the  land  was  occupied  by  foreign  armies.  On  June  8  the 
Germans  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
victorious  Allies  divided  the  nation  into  four  occupation  zones — 
American,  British,  French,  and  Soviet — and  placed  Berlin  under 
Four  Power  control.  In  1949  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  merged  their  occupation  zones  to  form  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany  (West  Germany  or  Federal  Republic);  the  Soviet 
Union  converted  its  zone  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
(East  Germany).  Berlin,  which  lies  some  175  kilometers  within 
East  Germany,  remained  under  Four  Power  control,  but  its  west¬ 
ern  sector  was  eventually  recognized  as  a  part  of  West  Germany, 
and  the  eastern  sector  became  the  capital  of  East  Germany. 

Within  a  relatively  few  years  West  Germany  underwent  a  star¬ 
tling  transformation.  In  early  1982  the  economy  was  experiencing 
considerable  distress,  but  its  industrial  production  was  exceeded 
only  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan.  Its  mili¬ 
tary  contribution  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO  or  the  Atlantic  Alliance)  was  second  only  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  more  influential  members 
of  the  European  Communities  (EC — see  Glossary).  Although  not  a 
superpower,  the  Federal  Republic  was  universally  recognized  as  a 
major  economic  and  military  power  and  therefore  possessed  polit¬ 
ical  influence  on  the  world  scene  (see  The  European  Communi¬ 
ties,  ch.  8;  Armed  Forces,  ch.  9). 

The  part  of  the  former  nation  that  became  West  Germany 
encompasses  slightly  over  248,630  square  kilometers,  including 
the  roughly  480  square  kilometers  of  West  Berlin.  In  mid-1981 
the  government  estimated  that  the  population  was  about 
61,760,000,  of  which  over  1.9  million  resided  in  West  Berlin.  The 
population  estimate  included  about  4.5  million  foreigners,  almost 
all  of  whom  were  guest  workers  ( Gostarbeitei )  and  their  depend¬ 
ents.  In  early  1982  the  government  was  seeking  to  persuade  the 
guest  workers  to  return  to  their  native  lands  but  without  much 
success.  Workers  from  Turkey  constituted  the  largest  single  for¬ 
eign  community  and,  because  of  their  Islamic  culture,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  least  assimilated  one  (see  Foreign  Workers,  ch.  3). 

All  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  native-bom  population  are  ethnic 
Germans  descended  from  Teutonic  tribes  that  settled  the  region 
between  the  Rhine  and  Oder  rivers  a  few  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Bavarians,  Franks,  Frisians,  Saxons,  Swabians, 
and  Thuringians  assimilated  lesser  tribes  and,  although  differing  in 
some  tribal  characteristics,  these  peoples  shared  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  that  made  them  the  nucleus  of  a  German  nation.  Many  of 
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the  regional  characteristics  and  the  differences  in  contemporary 
dialects  resulted  from  the  differences  that  existed  among  die  an¬ 
cient  Germanic  tribes.  Despite  the  existence  of  the  distinctive 
dialects,  the  most  important  unifying  factor  from  the  Middle  Ages 
forward  was  the  common  language.  The  use  of  a  standard  written 
language  first  became  widespread  after  the  publication  of  Martin 
Luther’s  voluminous  works  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  standard¬ 
ized  spoken  language  was  much  slower  in  developing  because  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  people  retained  their  dialects.  In 
modern  times — particularly  since  World  War  II — the  influence  of 
radio,  television,  the  cinema,  and  the  theater  has  spread  the  use  of 
standard  or  High  German  (Hochdeutsch),  and  young  people  have 
been  less  interested  in  retaining  distinctive  dialects. 

About  45  percent  of  the  population  claims  affiliation  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  about  44  percent  are  Protestants. 
Protestants  generally  predominate  in  the  north  and  Catholics  in 
the  west  and  south.  Most  Protestant  churches  are  associated  with 
the  United  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  or  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  the  Union,  both  Lutheran.  There  are  also  congregations 
of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Mennonites,  and  Quakers.  Since  World 
War  II  denominational  differences  among  the  Christian  churches 
have  become  less  important  in  political  affairs  (see  Religion,  ch. 
3).  The  Jewish  community,  which  numbered  about  530,000  in  all 
of  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hitler  period,  had  about 
32,000  adherents  in  the  late  1970s. 

The  people  of  West  Germany,  East  Germany,  Austria,  and 
German-speaking  Switzerland  constitute  a  cultural  community 
that  is  bound  together  not  only  by  a  common  language  but  also  by 
a  common  cultural  legacy  that  the  members  of  the  community 
prize  highly.  German  achievements  in  every  field  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  mainstream  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization,  and  German  philosophers  and  scientists  rank 
among  the  world’s  foremost.  To  list  only  a  few  of  those  who  have 
made  an  impact  on  world  history  necessarily  omits  the  names  of 
many  others  whose  contributions  were  also  of  great  importance, 
but  seven  names  serve  to  highlight  past  contributions  that  the 
modem  German-speaking  community  remembers  with  fervent 
pride.  The  works  of  Martin  Luther,  Immanuel  Kant,  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  Karl  Marx,  Sigmund 
Freud,  and  Albert  Einstein  may  be  expected  to  last  as  long  as 
Western  civilization. 

The  two  Germanys  came  into  being  because  the  World  War  II 
Allies  could  not  agree  on  reconstituting  a  government  for  all  of 
Germany.  The  assembly  that  met  in  1948  to  formulate  plans  for  a 
federal  government  in  the  American,  British,  and  French  occupa¬ 
tion  zones  called  itself  the  Parliamentary  Council  rather  than  a 
constitutional  convention,  and  the  document  produced  is  known 
as  the  Basic  Law  rather  than  the  constitution.  These  semantic 


maneuvers  were  designed  to  emphasize  that  the  Basic  Law  was 
temporary  and  that  a  true  constitution  would  be  forthcoming  after 
reunification  of  the  country.  The  Parliamentary  Council,  with 
Konrad  Adenauer  as  chairman,  labored  through  the  winter  of 
1948-49,  finally  agreeing  on  the  document  in  late  spring.  The 
occupation  authorities  quickly  approved  the  Basic  Law,  and  it  was 
promulgated  on  May  23, 1949  (see  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
ch.  1). 

By  means  of  the  Occupation  Statute  of  May  12,  1949,  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  reserved  to  themselves  rights  in  the 
fields  of  disarmament,  displaced  persons,  foreign  affairs,  and  repa¬ 
rations;  in  all  other  respects  the  new  government  was  to  exercise 
unfettered  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers.  Elections 
to  the  Federal  Diet  (Bundestag)  and  appointments  to  the  Federal 
Council  (Bundesrat)  took  place  in  August  1949,  and  in  September 
civil  government  was  restored  with  Theodor  Heuss  as  the  first 
president  and  Konrad  Adenauer  as  the  first  chancellor.  Bonn  was 
chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  new  republic  (see  The  Constitutional 
Framework  and  Federalism,  ch.  7). 

The  Federal  Republic,  as  it  has  since  evolved,  is  made  up  of  ten 
states  (. Lander,  sing.,  Land)  plus  West  Berlin,  which  is  adminis¬ 
tered  separately.  The  federal  executive  branch  consists  of  the 
president  as  head  of  state,  the  chancellor  as  head  of  government, 
and  several  ministries  or  executive  departments,  the  ministers  of 
which  form  the  chancellor’s  cabinet.  The  bicameral  legislature 
consists  of  the  Bundestag  and  the  Bundesrat.  The  judiciary  is  a 
separate  branch  consisting  of  a  Federal  Constitutional  Court  and 
local,  regional,  and  appeals  courts.  Land  governments  are  as¬ 
signed  specific  powers  and  functions  by  the  Basic  Law  in  order  to 
avoid  the  extreme  centralization  of  the  Hitler  era. 

The  president  is  elected  by  the  Federal  Convention  (Bundes- 
versammlung),  which  includes  all  members  of  the  Bundestag  plus 
an  equal  number  of  members  chosen  by  the  Land  legislatures. 
The  Bundesversammlung  meets  once  every  five  years  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  electing  the  president.  The  office  of  president  as 
constituted  by  the  Basic  Law  has  more  prestige  than  power;  real 
political  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chancellor. 

The  chancellor  is  nominated  by  the  president  and  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundestag.  Customarily  the 
chancellor  is  the  leader  of  the  party  holding  the  majority  of  seats  in 
the  Bundestag  or  the  leader  of  a  coalition  of  parties  holding  such  a 
majority  (see  The  Government,  ch.  7). 

Adenauer,  as  leader  of  the  strongest  political  party — the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democratic  Union  (Christlich  Demokratische  Union — 
CDU) — ruled  with  a  firm  hand  from  1949  to  1963  (see  Adenauer 
Era,  ch.  1).  Reconstruction  and  economic  recovery  were  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems  facing  the  new  chancellor,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
entire  country  presented  a  truly  monumental  task.  A  combina- 
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tion  of  currency  reform,  United  States  Marshall  Plan  aid,  and 
German  determination  brought  about  the  spectacular  recovery 
that  the  Germans  labeled  Wirtschaftswunder  (economic  miracle 
— see  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  Economy,  ch.  4).  Aside  from 
his  interest  in  the  recovery  of  the  domestic  economy,  Adenauer’s 
special  forte  was  in  foreign  affairs.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
American,  British,  and  French  high  commissioners,  who  retained 
de  jure  control  of  foreign  policy  until  1955,  Adenauer  pursued  an 
unwavering  policy  of  making  the  new  country  a  secure  member  of 
the  Western  economic  and  military  alliances  (see  The  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization,  ch.  8). 

During  his  tenure  as  chancellor,  Adenauer  hewed  to  a  close 
association  with  the  West  as  the  key  to  West  German  policy.  As  a 
function  of  that  policy,  Adenauer  favored  the  economic  integra¬ 
tion  of  Western  Europe  and  the  rearmament  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public.  Under  the  Hallstein  Doctrine,  named  for  one  of 
Adenauer’s  chief  foreign  policy  advisers,  Bonn  refused  to  deal 
with  any  government  that  recognized  East  Germany.  An  excep¬ 
tion  was  made  in  1955  when  Adenauer  went  to  Moscow  to  estab¬ 
lish  formal  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  same 
year,  his  government  was  granted  full  sovereignty  by  the  Western 
Allies  and  became  a  member  of  NATO. 

Under  Adenauer’s  successors — Ludwig  Erhard  (1963-66),  Kurt 
Georg  Kiesinger  (1966-69),  Willy  Brandt  (1969-74),  and  Helmut 
Schmidt  (1974-  )— the  strong  orientation  toward  the  West  has 
continued.  Overtures  toward  Eastern  Europe  were  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  however,  and  during  Brandt’s  term  as  chancellor, 
Ostpolitik  (eastern  policy)  became  a  major  component  of  the 
country’s  foreign  policy.  Brandt  concluded  treaties  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  Poland,  and  East  Germany  that  recognized  the  de 
facto  boundaries  of  the  post- World  War  II  era.  Brandt’s  govern¬ 
ment  also  acknowledged  that  East  Germany  was  a  sovereign  state, 
and  in  1973  both  Germanys  gained  admission  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  (see  Ostpolitik  and  Detente,  ch.  8). 

The  most  outstanding  political  feature  of  the  Federal  Republic 
has  been  the  stability  of  its  governments.  From  its  founding  in  the 
fall  of  1949  to  early  1982,  the  country  has  been  governed  by  only 
five  chancellors.  Although  Brandt  resigned  in  1974  after  one  of  his 
closest  aides  was  exposed  as  an  East  German  spy,  the  stability  of 
the  government  was  not  threatened.  The  transfer  of  power  to 
Schmidt  was  orderly  and  peaceful.  This  remarkable  stability  is  in 
great  contrast  to  the  Weimar  Republic,  which  during  its  fourteen 
years  had  twenty-one  governments. 

A  major  reason  for  the  prolonged  period  of  political  stability  has 
been  the  dominance  of  two  major  political  parties  and  one  minor 
party,  as  opposed  to  the  six  mqjor  parties  and  a  myriad  of  minor 
ones  that  existed  during  the  Weimar  era.  In  early  1982  the  larger 
of  the  two  major  parties  continued  to  be  the  CDU/CSU,  which 
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consists  of  the  CDU  and  the  Christian  Social  Union  (Christlich 
Soziale  Union — CSU).  The  CSU  maintains  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation  and  elects  its  own  leadership,  but  it  votes  in  the  Bundestag 
with  the  CDU  and  is  referred  to  as  the  “sister  party”  or  “Bavarian 
wing”  of  the  CDU.  In  the  1980  Bundestag  elections  the  CSU 
leader,  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  stood  as  the  CDU  /  CSU  candidate  for 
the  chancellor’s  post  but  was  decisively  defeated  by  Helmut 
Schmidt,  the  candidate  of  the  other  major  party,  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  of  Germany  (Sozialdemokratische  Partei  Deutsch- 
lands — SPD).  The  SPD  first  entered  the  government  as  the  junior 
member  of  the  Grand  Coalition  under  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger 
(1966-69). 

The  only  minor  party  to  be  represented  in  the  Bundestag  since 
1961  has  been  the  Free  Democratic  Party  (Freie  Demokratische 
Partei — FDP).  Over  the  years  it  has  participated  in  governing 
coalitions  with  one  or  the  other  major  parties  and  since  1969  has 
been  in  coalition  with  the  SPD.  In  exchange  for  its  votes  in  the 
Bundestag,  which  provided  the  majority  required  to  form  the 
government,  the  FDP  was  awarded  four  cabinet  positions  in  the 
Schmidt  government,  and  in  early  1982  the  FDP  leader,  Hans- 
Dietrich  Genscher,  continued  to  serve  as  vice  chancellor  and  for¬ 
eign  minister,  positions  he  had  held  since  mid-1974. 

Another  reason  for  continuing  political  stability  has  been  the 
broad  areas  of  agreement  among  die  parties  since  1959.  Before 
that  time  the  SPD  had  espoused  a  generally  socialist  economic 
program  and  had  opposed  many  aspects  of  Adenauer’s  Western- 
oriented  defense  and  foreign  policies.  The  SPD  fared  poorly  in 
the  1953  Bundestag  election  and  even  worse  in  the  1957  election. 
During  its  1959  party  congress  the  members  therefore  drastically 
altered  the  SPD  political  platform.  In  what  became  known  as  the 
Bad  Godesberg  Program,  the  SPD  endorsed  the  concept  of  a  regu¬ 
lated  free  market  economy  and  the  country’s  existing  and  expand¬ 
ing  role  in  NATO.  Three  of  the  individuals  most  instrumental  in 
securing  the  policy  shift  were  Brandt,  Schmidt,  and  Herbert  Weh- 
ner,  who  in  early  1982  were  serving  as  party  chairman,  federal 
chancellor,  and  SPD  leader  in  the  Bundestag,  respectively. 

A  broad  political  consensus  did  not  preclude  strong  public  polit¬ 
ical  arguments  and  demonstrations.  In  October  1981,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  unprecedentedly  large  crowds — including  several  SPD  and 
FDP  Bundestag  members — participated  in  peace  demonstrations 
protesting  aspects  of  United  States  foreign  military  policy  and  the 
Schmidt  government’s  seeming  adherence  to  that  policy.  And  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  December  1981  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
Poland,  Schmidt’s  refusal  to  impose  sanctions  either  on  Poland  or 
the  Soviet  Union  was  endorsed  by  many  but  also  evoked  criticism 
both  from  his  political  opponents  and  members  of  his  own  party. 

In  1981  and  early  1982  the  country’s  economic  situation  was  a 
serious  political  issue.  Since  1 979  a  slump  in  industrial  output  was 
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accompanied  by  growing  inflation  and  unemployment.  Unem¬ 
ployment  had  become  especially  troublesome  and  by  January 
1982  had  reached  8.2  percent  of  the  work  force,  which  meant  that 
1.95  million  people  were  out  of  work,  the  highest  number  in  more 
than  a  quarter  century. 

In  response  to  the  worsening  economic  plight,  Schmidt  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Bundestag  a  DM12.5  billion  (for  value  of  the  deutsche 
mark — see  Glossary)  program  designed  to  generate  employment. 
Among  other  things  Schmidt’s  proposal  called  for  bonuses  to  firms 
that  increased  their  investments  over  the  levels  of  the  1979-81 
period,  low-interest  loans  to  small  and  medium-sized  companies, 
government  construction  projects,  and  measures  to  stimulate  pri¬ 
vate  construction  of  housing.  Schmidt  asserted  that  the  DM12.5 
billion  project,  which  would  be  funded  by  an  increase  in  the  value- 
added  tax  (VAT)  on  goods  and  services  (up  from  13  percent  to  14 
percent),  would  generate  as  much  as  DM40  billion  in  new  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  1982-86  period. 

Schmidt’s  proposal  elicited  strong  criticism,  and  he  therefore 
called  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Bundestag,  the  first  since  he 
became  chancellor  in  1974.  He  won  the  vote  on  February  5  in  a 
straight  party-line  vote;  he  received  269  votes — the  SPD’s  216  and 
the  FDP's  53. 

Schmidt’s  victory  did  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  further 
challenges  to  his  government.  The  Basic  Law  provides  that  the 
Bundesrat  may  object  to  all  legislation  and  that  its  acquiescence  is 
required  for  money  bills.  If  a  majority  of  the  Bundesrat  opposes  a 
bill,  a  majority  of  the  Bundestag  suffices  to  override  the  objection. 
If,  however,  two-thirds  of  the  Bundesrat  members  oppose  a  mea¬ 
sure,  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Bundestag  members  are  re¬ 
quired  to  override.  As  the  February  5  vote  in  the  Bundestag 
made  clear,  the  SPD/FDP  coalition  was  far  short  of  the  two-thirds 
required. 

The  first  of  four  Land  elections  scheduled  for  1982  was  held  in 
Lower  Saxony  on  March  22,  and  the  results  constituted  a  sharp 
setback  for  the  SPD.  The  CDU  increased  its  share  of  the  vote 
from  48.7  percent  in  1978  to  50.7  percent.  The  surprise  of  the 
elections  was  the  success  of  Die  Griinen  (the  Greens),  which  se¬ 
cured  6.5  percent  of  the  vote,  up  from  3.9  percent  in  1978  (see 
Minor  Parties,  ch.  7).  The  FDP  garnered  5.9  percent  compared 
with  4.2  percent  in  1978.  Various  splinter  parties  received  a  few 
hundred  votes  each. 

The  CDU  had  been  expected  to  win  in  Lower  Saxony,  but  the 
poor  showing  by  the  SPD  at  once  fueled  new  speculation  about 
the  upcoming  elections  in  Bavaria,  Hamburg,  and  Hesse.  Bavaria 
was  generally  viewed  as  safe  for  the  CSU.  Before  the  Lower 
Saxony  election  most  observers  had  opined  that  the  June  election 
in  Hamburg  was  too  close  to  call  but  predicted  that  the  CDU 
would  supplant  die  SPD  in  Hesse  in  September.  After  the  elec- 
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tion,  observers  predicted  that  the  SPD  would  lose  both  Hamburg 
and  Hesse,  which  would  provide  the  CDU/CSU  a  majority  of 
thirty-three  to  eight  in  the  Bundesrat. 

April  1,  1982 


*  *  * 


On  September  17  the  four  FDP  ministers  in  Schmidt’s  coalition 
government  resigned  their  cabinet  positions.  On  October  1  the 
Bundestag  engaged  in  a  “constructive  vote  of  no  confidence”  and 
thereby  replaced  Schmidt  with  Helmut  Kohl,  who  at  age  52  be¬ 
came  the  Federal  Republic’s  sixth  and  youngest  chancellor  (see 
The  Government,  ch.  7).  Kohl  at  once  formed  a  new  cabinet, 
which  consisted  of  eight  members  from  the  CDU,  four  from  the 
CSU,  and  four  from  the  FDP.  Kohl  appointed  CDU  member 
Manfred  Woerner — a  longtime  adviser  on  foreign  and  defense 
policy — to  the  key  post  of  minister  of  defense.  FDP  leader 
Genscher  retained  his  posts  of  vice  chancellor  and  foreign  minis¬ 
ter,  and  two  FDP  colleagues  continued  to  head  the  ministries  of 
economics  and  of  food,  agriculture,  and  forests.  The  FDP  lost  the 
powerful  ministry  of  the  interior,  however.  Friedrich  Zimmer¬ 
man,  a  close  ally  of  CSU  leader  Strauss,  was  awarded  that  position. 
Zimmerman’s  first  official  act  was  to  order  the  ministry’s  ten  top 
civil  servants  to  vacate  their  desks  within  hours,  an  act  that  seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  the  country’s  press  and  civil  rights  advocates. 

In  his  formal  “Government  Declaration”  speech  to  the  Bundes¬ 
tag  on  October  13,  Chancellor  Kohl  made  clear  that  West 
Germany’s  foreign  policy  would  continue  to  focus  on  support  for 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  European  Communities  and  close 
relations  with  the  United  States.  He  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  Ostpolitik,  particularly  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  allies. 

On  October  26  Schmidt  announced  that  he  would  not  be  the 
SPD’s  candidate  for  chancellor  in  the  next  Bundestag  election. 
Three  days  later  the  SPD  leadership  chose  Hans-Jochen  Vogel  as 
its  candidate.  The  56-year-old  Vogel  had  served  for  twelve  years 
as  mayor  of  Munich,  over  six  years  as  Schmidt’s  minister  of  justice, 
and  one  year  as  the  SPD  leader  in  West  Berlin.  He  was  the  first 
Roman  Catholic,  and  also  the  first  southerner,  to  lead  the  postwar 
SPD  (see  Social  Democratic  Party,  ch.  7). 

In  mid-December  Chancellor  Kohl  instituted  the  necessary  par¬ 
liamentary  process  for  the  calling  of  Bundestag  elections  (see  The 
President,  ch.  7).  President  Karl  Carstens  privately  expressed 
some  reservations  about  the  technical  constitutionality  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  but  because  the  political  groups  within  the  Bundestag  en- 
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dorsed  the  procedure,  he  issued  the  requisite  papers  specifying 
March  6,  1983,  as  election  day.  Throughout  the  fall  of  1982  the 
public  opinion  polls  had  indicated  countrywide  support  for  the 
CDU/CSU  among  the  country’s  approximately  43  million  voters. 
On  December  19,  however,  a  special  election  in  Hamburg  re¬ 
vealed  a  resurgence  of  support  for  the  SPD  in  that  historically  SPD 
state.  The  SPD  candidates  gained  51.3  percent  of  the  votes  cast,  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  42.7  percent  they  had  garnered 
in  the  June  1982  election.  The  CDU  secured  38.6  percent,  down 
from  its  June  43.2  percent,  and  the  Greens  dropped  from  7.7 
percent  to  6.8  percent.  The  FDP  fell  from  4.9  percent  to  2.6 
percent.  The  disastrous  showing  by  the  FDP  candidates  re¬ 
flected,  among  other  things,  a  split  within  the  party  and  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  some  members  to  form  a  new  party.  The  members  of  the 
new  party,  who  dubbed  themselves  Liberal  Democrats,  elected 
Ulrich  Kruger  as  their  leader. 

Although  in  January  1983  most  observers  continued  to  predict  a 
CDU/CSU  victory  in  the  March  election,  few  discounted  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  restoration  to  power  of  the  SPD.  In  December  1982 
unemployment  reached  9.1  percent  of  the  work  force,  and  further 
increases  in  that  thirty-four-year  high  were  expected  in  February 
and  March.  Industrial  workers  registered  10.5  percent  unem¬ 
ployed,  more  than  double  the  rate  for  white-collar  workers,  and 
this  could  redound  to  the  advantage  of  SPD  candidates,  who  were 
campaigning  vigorously  on  the  jobs  issue  in  an  effort  to  recapture 
working  class  support.  Foreign  policy  and  related  defense  issues 
were  widely  and  fiercely  debated,  but  most  observers  believed 
that  on  March  6  most  voters  would  make  their  decision  on  eco¬ 
nomic  issues. 

However  the  elections  turn  out,  the  government  and  the  loyal 
opposition  will  confront  numerous  problems  in  the  1980s.  By 
1983  over  half  the  population  consisted  of  those  born  after  Hitler’s 
suicide  in  May  1945.  Their  expectations  and  world  view  differ 
markedly  from  those  who  participated  in  varying  degrees  in  the- 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Third  Reich.  Whereas  former  Chan¬ 
cellor  Schmidt  publicly  commented  that  his  generation  is  unable 
to  shed  the  burden  of  the  past,  those  citizens  bom  in  the  postwar 
period  are  less  certain  that  they  have  an  obligation  to  assume  that 
burden. 


January  1983 


Richard  F.  Nyrop 
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The  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY  (West  Germany  or 
Federal  Republic)  was  established  in  May  1949,  incorporating  the 
post-World  War  II  American,  British,  and  French  occupation 
zones.  Shortly  thereafter  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East 
Germany)  was  created  from  the  Soviet  Union’s  occupation  zone.  A 
divided  Germany  of  the  cold  war  era  became  the  European  pivot 
of  the  East-West  conflict.  In  early  1982  West  Germany  remained 
critical  to  the  functioning  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation,  and  East  Germany  continued  its  role  as  a  key  member  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  first  West  German  government  was  formed  by  Konrad 
Adenauer,  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union.  Aden¬ 
auer  served  as  chancellor  from  1949  to  1963,  and  throughout  that 
period  he  remained  firmly  committed  to  a  Western-oriented  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  to  German  reunification  on  a  democratic  basis. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  its  client  state,  East  Germany,  posed  numer¬ 
ous  challenges  to  Adenauer’s  policies,  culminating  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  1961  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  which  sealed  off  East  Berlin  from 
the  West.  The  Western  powers  accepted  the  Wall  as  a  fait  accom¬ 
pli  and,  consequently,  Adenauer’s  principle  of  “negotiation  from 
strength”  received  a  serious  blow.  Willy  Brandt  and  the  Social 
Democrats  gained  power  in  1969;  in  1972  Brandt  negotiated  the 
Basic  Treaty,  which  recognized  the  existence  of  two  German 
states. 

As  a  nation-state,  Germany  was  not  united  until  1871.  Authori¬ 
tarian  and  militaristic  Prussia  subordinated  the  traditional  Ger¬ 
man  monarchical  states,  creating  an  empire  headed  by  the 
Prussian  king.  Imperial  Germany  was  consolidated  politically  on 
the  basis  of  an  alliance  between  landed  aristocracy  and  the 
financial  and  industrial  bourgeoisie.  These  groups  launched  the 
German  pursuit  of  global  politics,  establishing  overseas  colonies 
and  spheres  of  influence.  The  nationalistic  sentiment  of  the  mas¬ 
ses  was  stirred  by  promises  of  world  power  status,  and  interest  in 
domestic  reform  was  diverted  by  the  emphasis  on  foreign  policy. 
Germany  competed  against  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to  main¬ 
tain  its  place  within  the  European  balance  of  power;  competition 
and  conflict  culminated  in  World  War  I. 

The  Weimar  Republic,  established  in  1918,  represented  the 
original  attempt  to  institute  democratic  government  in  Germany. 
The  Social  Democrats  proclaimed  the  republic,  and  in  the  throes 
of  military  defeat,  the  German  people  supported  a  democratic 
coalition  cabinet.  The  republic’s  strong  presidency,  however,  re¬ 
flected  the  German  authoritarian  tradition.  The  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  allied  with  the  military  to  suppress  the  radical-left,  and 
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Significant  social  reform  was  never  implemented.  Within  two 
years  the  Weimar  coalition  had  lost  its  parliamentary  majority, 
and  in  1925  the  public  elected  Paul  von  Hindenburg,  former 
World  War  I  army  commander,  to  the  presidency.  During  the 
depression  years  (1929-33)  Adolf  Hitler’s  National  Socialists  (Na¬ 
zis)  acquired  a  mass  following,  emerging  in  November  1932  as 
Germany’s  strongest  political  party.  Hindenburg  appointed  Hit¬ 
ler  to  the  German  chancellorship  in  January  1933,  thus  enabling 
him  accomplish  the  “legal  revolution”  that  transformed  Germany 
into  a  totalitarian  dictatorship.  The  defeat  of  Hitler’s  Third  Reich 
in  World  War  II  resulted  in  the  division  of  Germany  into  the  two 
states  that  continued  to  coexist  in  the  early  1980s. 

As  of  early  1982  Helmut  Schmidt — member  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party’s  conservative  wing — had  headed  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic’s  government  since  1974.  Social  Democrats  and  Christian 
Democrats  were  generally  reconciled  on  two  major  issues:  a 
commitment  to  a  pro-West  foreign  policy  and  to  free  enterprise. 
Schmidt  introduced  the  slogan  “German  Model”  (Modell 
Deutschland),  emphasizing  West  Germany’s  economic  strength 
and  the  domestic  reform  program.  The  international  oil  crisis  of 
the  mid-1970s,  inflation,  and  slowed  economic  growth  had  by  the 
early  1980s  resulted  in  disappointed  expectations,  however.  Man¬ 
ifestations  of  left-wing  extremism,  although  minor,  evoked  public 
concern,  as  did  demonstrations  by  a  growing  minority  against 
what  its  adherents  perceived  as  a  present  and  growing  nuclear 
threat  to  the  nation’s  survival.  These  constituted  challenges  to  a 
pro-Western  foreign  policy  to  which  the  major  political  parties 
were  officially  committed,  and  many  foreign  and  domestic  observ¬ 
ers  suggested  that  the  country’s  foreign  policy  would  remain  a 
critical  political  issue  for  years  to  come. 

Early  History 

Roman  Period 

Germanic  tribes  originally  settled  the  territories  of  modern  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  final  centuries  of  the  pre-Christian  era.  Migrat¬ 
ing  Rom  northern  Europe,  these  tribes  occupied  the  lands  north 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  subsequent  centuries  German  incur¬ 
sions  into  the  empire  alternated  with  Roman  attempts  to  subju¬ 
gate  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called  barbarians.  In  the  first 
century  A.D.  the  Rhine-Danube  was  established  as  truce  frontier, 
and  the  Romans  constructed  the  limes,  a  line  of  fortifications  that 
extended  almost  500  kilometers  along  the  frontier. 

The  collapse  of  Roman  power  enabled  Germanic  tribes  to  over¬ 
run  the  Western  Roman  Empire  at  will.  Romulus  Augustulus,  the 
last  Roman  emperor,  was  deposed  in  A.D.  476  by  Germanic -sol¬ 
diers.  By  the  sixth  century  Germanic  Lombards  were  settled  in 
northern  and  central  Italy,  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain,  and  Franks  in 
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Gaul  (France).  The  Frankish  kingdoms  later  became  the  seat  of  a 
new  western  European  civilization  (see  table  A). 

Medieval  Germany 

In  A.D.  768  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  of  the  Carolingian 
Dynasty  inherited  the  Frankish  crown  and  a  kingdom  extending 
from  central  Germany  to  the  Pyrenees.  During  his  reign 
(768-814)  Charlemagne  subdued  Bavaria,  conquered  Lombardy 
and  Saxony,  and  established  his  authority  in  central  Italy.  On 
Christmas  Day  in  the  year  800  he  was  crowned  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
peror  by  the  pope  in  Rome.  The  Carolingian  Empire  represented 
the  revival  of  the  tradition  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  and  in 
German  historiography  it  later  became  known  as  the  First  Reich. 

The  Carolingian  Empire  was  based  on  an  alliance  between  the 
emperor,  a  temporal  ruler  supported  by  his  military  retinue,  and 
the  pope  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  granted  spiritual 
sanction  for  the  imperial  mission.  Charlemagne  and  his  son,  Louis 
the  Pious,  who  reigned  from  814  to  840,  established  centralized 
authority,  appointed  imperial  counts  as  administrators,  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  hierarchical  feudal  social  structure  headed  by  the  emperor. 
Louis’  death  was  followed  by  internecine  warfare,  however,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun  of  843  divided  the  empire  among  his  three 
sons  (see  fig.  2).  The  future  territories  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Middle  Kingdom  (Italy,  Burgundy,  Provence,  and  Lorraine)  were 
geographically  and  politically  delineated. 

The  eastern  Carolingians  ruled  in  Germany.  The  imperial  title, 
however,  came  to  depend  increasingly  on  rule  over  the  Middle 
Kingdom  (primarily  Italy),  and  subsequent  German  kings  strug¬ 
gled  to  perpetuate  the  empire.  The  German  kingship  was  further 
weakened  by  the  rise  of  new  regional  powers,  particularly  the  five 
great  duchies  of  Franconia,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Swabia,  and  Ba¬ 
varia,  which  acquired  the  trappings  of  petty  kingdoms.  The  ties 
of  legitimacy  were  broken  when  the  Carolingian  line  died  out  in 
911,  and  future  German  kings  faced  the  problem  of  asserting  their 
power  against  the  territorial  dukes. 

Hie  Saxon  and  Salian  (Franconian)  dynasties  dominated  Ger¬ 
man  politics  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  and  reversed 
the  particularist  trend.  The  territorial  dukes  were  subordinated  by 
a  monarchy  that  governed  during  the  tenth  century  with  major 
assistance  from  a  German  church  that  was  subservient  to  the 
crown,  and  during  the  eleventh  century  governed  through  a  de¬ 
veloping  Salian  imperial  administration.  Trade  was  renewed  and, 
accompanied  by  cultural  advancement,  introduced  a  new  sense  of 
affinity  among  the  German  provinces.  The  absorption  of  the 
German  monarchy  in  conflicts  with  the  dukes,  however,  resulted 
in  the  neglect  of  die  nobles  and  freemen — neither  bound  by  feu¬ 
dal  ties — who  were  increasing  their  power  and  would  later  chal¬ 
lenge  the  empire. 
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Source:  Based  on  information  from  Geoffrey  Barraclough,  The  Origins  of  Modern 
Germany,  Oxford,  1949,  p.  12. 

Figure  2.  The  Carolingian  Empire  Divided  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
dun 


The  Saxon  kings,  who  ruled  from  919  to  1024,  revived  the  idea 
of  empire.  They  established  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession 
and  increased  the  crown  lands,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
monarchical  power.  They  also  encouraged  eastward  expansion 
and  colonization.  German  rule  was  extended  to  the  Slavic  territo¬ 
ries  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  and  to  Austria.  Otto  I  (the  Great), 
who  had  halted  the  Magyar  advance  into  Europe  at  the  battle  of 
Lech  (near  Augsburg)  in  955,  gained  control  of  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom  and  in  962  was  formally  crowned  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Otto 
proclaimed  the  “Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation”;  the 
German  hold  on  Italy,  however,  waned  in  the  eleventh  century. 

Under  the  Salian  kings  (Conrad  II,  Henry  III,  and  Henry  IV, 
ruling  from  1024  to  1106)  the  German  monarchy  established  itself 
as  a  major  European  power.  The  main  Salian  accomplishment 
was  the  development  of  a  permanent  administrative  system  based 
on  a  class  of  public  officials  who  served  the  crown.  Salian  rule  was 
challenged  in  1075,  however,  by  the  Investiture  Controversy — a 
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papal-imperial  struggle  in  which  Pope  Gregory  VII  demanded 
that  Henry  IV  give  up  his  rights  over  the  German  church.  The 
pope  further  attacked  the  concept  of  divine  right  monarchy  and 
gained  the  support  of  significant  elements  of  the  German  nobility 
interested  in  delimiting  imperial  absolutism.  Henry  was  forced  to 
make  his  famous  journey  to  Canossa  in  northern  Italy  in  1077  to  do 
penance  and  receive  absolution  from  the  pope.  Henry  did  not, 
however,  renounce  his  imperial  role  as  head  of  the  German 
church,  and  the  papal-imperial  struggle  was  prolonged  beyond 
the  death  of  both  opponents. 

Because  of  the  papal-imperial  struggle,  civil  war  wracked  the 
German  lands  from  1077  until  1122,  and  disorder  continued  until 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  rise  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
Dynasty.  The  crown  became  dependent  on  the  political  support 
of  vying  aristocratic  factions.  Control  of  Italy  was  lost,  and  in 
Germany  the  princes — powerful  nobles  who  took  over  administra¬ 
tion  and  organized  it  around  increasing  numbers  of  castles — rose 
to  power.  The  foundations  of  the  territorial  particularism  charac¬ 
teristic  of  subsequent  German  history  were  laid  during  the  civil 
wars.  Feudalism  advanced  rapidly  as  freemen  sought  protection 
by  swearing  allegiance  to  a  lord.  As  a  result  the  princes  acquired 
extensive  territories  and  large  military  retinues.  The  monarchy 
lost  its  preeminence. 

The  reigns  of  the  Hohenstaufen’s  Frederick  Barbarossa 
(1152-90)  and  Henry  VI  (1190-97),  however,  were  brilliant,  but 
these  were  followed  by  a  period  of  decline;  the  decline  of  the 
empire  in  the  thirteenth  century  left  Germany  disunited  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  control  by  territorial  interests.  Frederick  I  and  Henry  VI, 
however,  were  able  to  restore  the  empire  and  to  extend  it.  Freder¬ 
ick  pursued  a  vigorous  policy  and  succeeded  in  establishing  him¬ 
self  as  head  of  a  feudal  social  order.  The  towns  simultaneously 
gained  in  economic  strength,  and  eastward  expansion  was  con¬ 
tinued.  Henry  VI  continued  the  Hohenstaufen  policy,  but  his 
acquisition  of  Sicily  by  marriage  encouraged  later  Hohenstaufens 
to  ignore  Germany  and  to  focus  on  Italian  politics.  Frederick  II’s 
absorption  in  Italian  affairs  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes  to  extract  far-reaching  concessions.  An  imperial  stat¬ 
ute  of  1232,  for  example,  established  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
princes  as  virtually  independent  rulers  within  their  territories. 
Frederick  II’s  death  was  followed  by  the  Great  Interregnum 
(1250-72),  a  period  of  anarchy  in  which  the  German  princes  vied 
for  control  of  German  politics,  and  the  Middle  Kingdom  was  lost. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Hohenstaufens  the  empire  entered  a 
period  of  decline  that  lasted  until  its  final  dissolution  by  Napoleon 
in  1806.  German  emperors  in  the  post-interregnum  period  had 
their  power  base  in  the  dynastic  principalities.  The  houses  of 
Luxemburg  (Bohemia),  Wittelsbach  (Bavaria),  and  Habsburg  (Aus¬ 
tria)  alternated  on  the  imperial  throne;  from  the  mid-fifteenth 
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century  the  Habsburgs  retained  permanent  possession  of  the  im¬ 
perial  title.  The  Golden  Bull  of  1356,  promulgated  by  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  Emperor  Charles  IV  (1355-78),  provided  the  basic 
constitution  of  the  German  empire  during  subsequent  centuries. 
The  bull  acquiesced  in  the  reduction  of  imperial  power  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  principle  of  elective  monarchy  and  confirming  the 
right  of  seven  prince-electors  to  choose  the  emperor.  The  princes 
received  additional  protection  in  that  the  indivisibility  of  the  prin¬ 
cipalities  was  guaranteed,  and  further,  both  nobles  and  towns 
were  prohibited  from  organizing  in  opposition  to  princely  hegem¬ 
ony.  The  Golden  Bull  paved  the  way  for  the  political  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  principalities,  and  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Germany  consisted  of  a  collection  of  sovereign  states. 

Reformation 

On  the  eve  of  All  Saints  in  1517  Martin  Luther,  professor  of 
theology  at  Wittenberg  University  in  Saxony,  posted  his  Ninety- 
five  Theses  concerning  Vatican  corruption — papal  grants  of  miti¬ 
gation  of  penalties,  including  release  from  purgatory — on  the 
castle  church  door.  Luther’s  critique  of  the  sale  of  indulgences 
consisted  of  an  attack  on  the  secular  orientation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  More  fundamentally,  Luther  challenged  the 
authority  of  pope  and  church  in  matters  of  faith,  affirming  instead 
the  authority  of  holy  scripture  and  ultimately,  the  word  of  God. 

Luther’s  theses,  posted  originally  to  stimulate  debate  among 
academics  and  clergy,  spread  rapidly  throughout  Germany.  In 
1520  Luther  published  three  revolutionary  pamphlets:  Open 
Letter  to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation-,  On  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church;  and  On  the  Freedom  of  a 
Christian  Man.  In  these  writings  the  theologian  called  for  reli¬ 
gious  reformation  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  German  national 
church,  independent  of  Rome.  Luther  was  placed  under  ban  by 
both  Rome  and  the  empire  in  1521  but  was  given  sanctuary  by 
friends  and  supporters  among  the  princes.  The  oppressed  Ger¬ 
man  peasantry  read  into  Luther’s  religious  reform  a  promise  of 
social  reform  and  rebelled  against  the  princes  in  the  Peasant  War 
of  1524-25.  Luther,  relying  on  the  nobility  for  support  in  his 
religious  revolution,  allied  himself  with  the  princes  in  their  bloody 
suppression  of  the  peasant  revolt. 

The  Habsburg  Emperor  Charles  V,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
the  midst  of  Luther’s  religious  revolt,  had  inherited  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Austrian  lands  as  his 
patrimony  (see  fig.  3).  Emperor  Charles  was  determined  to  res¬ 
tore  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  to  regain  imperial  control  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  Empire  and  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
mutually  dependent  and  indissolubly  linked;  thus  the  protection 
of  Rome  became  Charles’  mission.  Many  German  princes,  on  the 
other  hand,  favored  Luther’s  doctrines,  hoping  to  subordinate  a 
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German  national  church  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  states 
and  thus  further  consolidate  their  power.  German  princes  led  the 
reform  movement,  creating  the  Protestant  League  of  Schmalkal- 
den  in  1530  to  oppose  the  emperor.  By  1545  all  northeastern  and 
northwestern  Germany  and  large  parts  of  southern  Germany 
were  Protestant.  In  1546  Charles  V,  formerly  preoccupied  by 
war  against  France  over  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  the  Turkish 
menace  in  the  east,  declared  war  on  the  Protestant  princes.  The 
compromise  Peace  of  Augsburg  of  1555  represented  a  victory  for 
the  princes.  Lutheranism  and  Catholicism  were  granted  formal 
recognition  in  Germany,  and  each  prince  gained  the  absolute 
right  to  decide  the  religion  to  be  practiced  within  his  state. 

Religious  warfare  revived  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  In 
1618  the  Bohemian  Kingdom,  formally  ruled  by  the  Imperial 
House  of  Habsburg,  elected  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  a  German 
Calvinist,  to  the  throne.  Imperial  armies  defeated  the  Bohemians 
at  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  in  1620.  Prot¬ 
estant  German  princes,  however,  seized  the  opportunity  to  renew 
their  struggle  against  the  emperor.  The  Thirty  Years’  War 
(1618-48)  developed  into  a  Europe-wide  war:  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  France  took  advantage  of  the  German  civil  war  to  attack 
the  empire.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  of  1648  the  emperor 
extended  religious  toleration  to  include  Calvinism  (founded  by 
John  Calvin  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1541). 

Rise  of  Prussia 

The  Thirty  Years’  War  devastated  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and 
effectively  completed  its  disintegration.  At  the  war’s  conclusion 
petty  despots  ruled  over  an  impoverished  aristocracy.  Com¬ 
merce,  industry,  and  the  middle  classes  were  ruined.  Peasant 
serfs,  especially  in  northeastern  Germany,  had  been  subjected  to 
heavy  feudal  obligations  and  lived  in  a  state  of  absolute  oppression. 
The  empire  ceased  to  play  a  role  in  European  politics  as  Austria 
and  Prussia  rose  to  prominence,  the  latter  to  play  the  leading  role 
in  the  creation  of  a  German  nation-state. 

Prussia  (officially  so  named  in  1807)  was  formed  as  the  result  of 
territorial  consolidations  accomplished  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  The  Hohenzollems,  a  dynasty  of  the  small  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg,  made  a  series  of  agreements  and  acquired  a  string 
of  heterogeneous  principalities  in  northern  Germany.  Frederick 
William,  the  Great  Elector  (1640-88),  succeeded  in  establishing 
absolute  monarchical  rule  within  this  territory  by  making  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Junkers,  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  Junkers  com¬ 
posed  the  officer  corps  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  buttress  of  the 
monarchy,  and  in  turn  were  guaranteed  the  perpetuation  of  an 
agrarian  economy  based  on  serfdom. 

The  Hohenzollems  developed  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  as  an 
organ  of  administrative  centralization.  King  Frederick  William  I 
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(1713-40)  formed  a  collegial  General  Directory  and  established 
both  a  civil  and  a  military  bureaucratic  apparatus.  The  result  was 
the  emergence  of  two  new  and  distinct  status  groups:  the  admin¬ 
istrative  government  officials  ( Beamtenstand)  and  the  military 
officers  ( Offizierstand ),  the  latter  recruited  almost  entirely  from 
among  the  Junkers.  The  civil  and  military  bureaucratic  elite  was 
able,  to  some  extent,  to  usurp  the  local  authority  of  the  landed 
aristocracy. 

The  Prussian  bureaucracy  was  intended  to  be  completely  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  will  of  the  monarch.  In  the  later  eighteenth  century, 
however,  the  bureaucratic  elite,  grown  increasingly  powerful,  be¬ 
came  concerned  with  mitigating  Hohenzollem  absolutism.  Fred¬ 
erick  II’s  (1740-86)  policy  of  filling  high  positions  in  the  civil 
bureaucracy  with  nobles  made  it  easier  for  die  Prussian  bureauc¬ 
racy  to  win  the  support  of.the  local  Junker  squirearchy  away  from 
the  king.  During  the  Napoleonic  era  the  military  and  civil  bu¬ 
reaucracies  established  themselves  as  influential  and  independent 
political  oligarchies. 

German  Confederation 

Liberal  Reform  Movement 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15),  convened  after  Napoleon’s 
defeat,  established  a  German  Confederation  of  thirty-nine  monar¬ 
chical  states,  headed  by  Austria.  Prince  Klemens  von  Mettemich, 
Austria’s  chancellor,  presided  over  a  confederation  diet  composed 
of  monarchical  delegates  in  which  he  defended  a  reactionary  pol¬ 
icy.  Within  the  framework  of  the  absolute  states,  however,  the 
movement  for  liberal  reform  (including  constitutional,  parliamen¬ 
tary  government,-  economic  freedom;  and  civil  liberties)  initiated 
during  the  Napoleonic  era  survived:  liberal  aristocrats  and  high 
bureaucratic  officials  succeeded  in  obtaining  limited  reform.  The 
July  1830  French  revolution  inspired  the  German  liberal 
intelligentsia — lower  government  officials,  men  of  letters,  profes¬ 
sors,  and  lawyers — to  organize  local  clubs  and  assume  leadership 
of  the  reform  effort.  The  particular  problem  of  German  liberal¬ 
ism,  however,  consisted  of  the  absence  of  a  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  bourgeoisie.  The  liberal  intelligentsia  gained  power  in 
March  1848  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  insurrectionary  artisans 
and  peasants,  but  the  1848  “revolution  of  the  intellectuals”  failed. 

Delegates  from  all  of  the  German  states  gathered  in  May  1848  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main — the  Frankfurt  Parliament — to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  united  and  constitutional  German  nation-state.  The 
Frankfurt  constitution,  reflecting  the  majority  moderate  liberals’ 
attachment  to  princely  authority,  established  Germany  as  a  fed¬ 
eral  union  headed  by  a  monarch  (with  imperial  title),  but  Prussia’s 
King  Frederick  William  IV  refused  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the 
spring  of  1849  the  German  monarchs  turned  against  the  liberals. 
The  moderate  liberals,  who  advocated  laissez-faire  policies,  had 
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Figure  3.  Germany  at  the  Time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
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rejected  the  radical  liberals'  proposals  for  social  reform;  the  result¬ 
ing  loss  of  artisan  and  peasant  support  for  political  liberalism  facili¬ 
tated  the  restoration  of  monarchical  conservatism.  Prussia  led  the 
struggle  to  restore  monarchical  authority  in  the  German  states, 
and  in  1851  the  German  Confederation  was  renewed  (see  fig.  4). 

Bismarck  and  Unification 

In  1862  the  Prussian  King  William  (Wilhelm)  I  chose  Otto  von 
Bismarck  as  his  prime  minister.  Of  Junker  ancestry,  Bismarck 
favored  absolutism  less  than  he  championed  aristocratic  hegem¬ 
ony;  he  was  particularly  fond  of  the  Junker-dominated  Prussian 
army.  Bismarck  had  been  elected  to  the  new  Prussian  parliament 
in  1848  and  from  1851  served  as  Prussian  delegate  to  the  German 
Confederation’s  diet  (composed  of  monarchical  representatives). 
As  Prussian  prime  minister  his  main  task  became  that  of  resolving 
the  conflict  between  crown  and  parliament  on  the  issue  of  military 
reform.  Bismarck’s  solution  consisted  of  a  synthesis  of  Hohenzol- 
lem  authoritarianism  and  the  liberal  program  of  national  unifica¬ 
tion  as  the  means  to  win  liberal  support  in  parliament.  Bismarck’s 
method  was  the  “politics  of  power.” 

Upon  his  accession  in  1861  William  had  announced  a  military 
reform  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  Prussian  army,  leading  to  a 
bitter  conflict  between  crown  and  parliament.  By  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1850,  Prussia  was  established  as  a  dualistic  state  with  power 
divided  between  king  and  parliament,  which  consisted  of  the  he¬ 
reditary  House  of  Lords  and  the  elective  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  Prussian  voting  system,  based  on  income,  strongly  favored 
upper  class  representation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  orig¬ 
inally  guaranteed  Junker  control.  By  the  1860s,  however,  a 
financial  and  industrial  bourgeoisie  had  developed,  and  the  cham¬ 
ber  was  dominated  by  liberals.  From  1862  until  1866  the  liberal 
faction  voted  against  budget  appropriations  requisite  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  reform. 

As  William's  prime  minister  it  fell  to  Bismarck  to  reaffirm  mo¬ 
narchical  authority  by  breaking  the  parliamentary  opposition. 
Toward  that  goal  he  asserted  his  famous  Liickentheorie  (gap  the¬ 
ory),  which  maintained  that  in  cases  of  conflict  between  crown 
and  parliament  the  will  of  the  former  must  prevail.  During  the 
parliamentary  struggle  of  1862-66  the  Liickentheorie  enabled 
the  monarch  to  expend  tax  monies  on  the  military  without  the 
approval  of  parliament.  The  enlarged  Prussian  army  enabled 
Bismarck  to  initiate  a  policy  of  militarism  that  established  Hohen- 
zollem  hegemony  within  a  German  nation-state. 

Bismarck  began  by  declaring  war  against  Austria.  As  leader  of 
the  German  Confederation,  Austria  fiuictioned  to  protect  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  German  monarchical  states.  In  June  1866  Bis¬ 
marck  demanded  the  annexation  of  Schleswig-Holstein  (occupied 
by  Prussia  after  a  recent  war)  and  met  with  Austrian  resistance. 
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Source:  Based  on  information  from  Geoffrey  Barraclough,  (ed.).  The  Times  Atlas 
of  World  History,  London,  1978,  p.  216. 

Figure  4.  The  German  Struggle  for  Unification,  1815-71 


Bismarck  made  Austria’s  rejection  of  Prussian  annexationist  ambi¬ 
tions  into  a  pretext  for  war.  The  Seven  Weeks’  War,  won  by 
Prussia,  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Confederation 
and  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  German  politics.  A  constitu¬ 
tional  North  German  Confederation,  headed  by  the  Prussian  king, 
was  established.  The  south  German  states — Baden,  Wurttem- 
berg,  and  Bavaria — remained  autonomous  but  promised  military 
allegiance  to  Prussia  in  time  of  war.  William  presented  the  Prus¬ 
sian  parliament  with  the  Indemnity  Bill,  which  admitted  past 
budgetary  impropriety  but  requested  after-the-fact  approval. 
Moderate  liberals,  impressed  by  Bismarck’s  victory,  helped  pass 
the  bill,  thus  retroactively  approving  the  crown’s  illegal  military 
expenditures  of  1862-66. 

Prussian  militarism  resumed  in  1870.  Bismarck  deliberately 
provoked  the  Franco- Prussian  War  (1870-71)  as  the  means  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  particularist  south  German  states  within  a  constitu¬ 
tional  German  nation-state.  In  July  1870  the  Spanish  crown  was 
offered  to  a  Hohenzollem  prince,  but  the  French  protested,  and 
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the  crown  was  refused.  Bismarck,  however,  released  the  so-called 
Ems  Dispatch  to  the  press.  The  publication  of  the  Ems 
Dispatch — a  telegram  from  William  in  which  the  monarch  refused 
to  renounce  future  Hohenzollem  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne — 
provoked  the  French  and  elicited  a  declaration  of  war.  Baden, 
Wiirttemberg,  and  Bavaria  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  war 
against  Germany’s  traditional  foe.  The  promised  annexation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  formerly  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  inten¬ 
sified  German  nationalist  sentiment.  Germany’s  victory  over 
France  accomplished  Bismarck’s  major  war  aim:  the  southern 
states  voluntarily  accepted  the  North  German  constitution.  In 
January  1871  the  Prussian  king  was  proclaimed  German  emperor. 

Imperial  Germany 

Political  Consolidation 

Bismarck’s  constitution  of  1871  established  the  Second  Reich — a 
German  nation-state  united  on  the  basis  of  dualistic  constitutional¬ 
ism.  The  emperor  controlled  foreign  policy  and  the  combined 
military  forces  of  the  German  states.  Germany  remained  a  fed¬ 
eral  union,  however,  and  the  aristocratic-monarchical  order  was 
preserved  in  the  individual  states.  The  Federal  Council  provided 
for  representation  by  monarchical  delegation.  The  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  (Reichstag)  was  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal  male 
suffrage.  The  constitution  did  not  include  a  bill  of  rights. 

Six  major  political  groupings  predominated:  Conservatives, 
Free  Conservatives,  Catholic  Center,  National  Liberals,  Progres¬ 
sives,  and  Social  Democrats.  The  Conservative  Party — the  party 
of  Prussianism,  aristocracy,  and  landed  property — drew  its  sup¬ 
port  largely  from  territories  east  of  the  Elbe  River  (see  fig.  7).  The 
Free  Conservative  Party,  pro-Bismarck,  represented  both  nobles 
and  industrialists.  The  Center  Party,  Catholic  and  conservative 
regarding  monarchical  authority,  was  nevertheless  progressive  in 
matters  of  social  reform.  The  National  Liberal  Party,  pro- 
Bismarck  and  moderate  liberal,  advocated  constitutionalism, 
laissez-faire,  secularization,  and  material  progress.  The  Progres¬ 
sive  Party,  antiauthoritarian  and  democratic,  championed  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  parliamentary  prerogatives.  The  Social  Democratic 
Party  (Marxists)  was  founded  in  Gotha  in  1875:  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle’s  General  German  Workers’  Association  (1863),  advocating 
state  socialism,  fused  with  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party 
(1869),  headed  by  August  Bebel  and  Wilhelm  Liebknecht. 

Bismarck’s  early  policies  favored  the  National  Liberals  who,  in 
coalition  with  the  Free  Conservative  and  Progressive  parties, 
constituted  a  parliamentary  majority  in  1871.  The  federal  chan¬ 
cellery  published  a  new  commercial  code,  established  a  uniform 
coinage  system,  and  founded  imperial  banks.  The  French  indem¬ 
nity  payment  of  5  billion  francs  provided  capital  for  military  ex- 
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pansion,  railroad  construction,  and  building  projects.  The  Kultur- 
kampf  (ideological  struggle)  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
resulted  in  the  subordination  of  church  to  state  and  the  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  system.  German  financiers  and  industrial¬ 
ists,  citizens  of  a  potentially  powerful  nation-state  and  finally 
provided  with  a  unified  internal  market,  took  ample  advantage  of 
investment  opportunity.  A  speculative  boom  resulted,  character¬ 
ized  by  large-scale  formation  of  joint  stock  companies  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  investment  practices.  The  years  1871-73,  known  as  the 
Grunderzeit  (era  of  speculation),  culminated  in  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1873. 

The  crash  of  1873  and  the  subsequent  depression  signaled  the 
impending  dissolution  of  Bismarck’s  alliance  with  the  National 
Liberals.  After  1873  the  imperial  government  repudiated  liberal¬ 
ism  and  abandoned  free  trade.  Popular  support  for  German 
liberalism  also  waned.  Catholic  opposition  to  the  Kulturkampf 
strengthened  the  Center  Party,  doubling  its  popular  vote  in  the 
Reichstag  elections  of  1874.  In  the  later  1870s  Bismarck  began 
negotiations  with  the  Conservative  and  Center  parties  (both  pro¬ 
tectionist  in  economic  policy)  toward  the  formation  of  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment  coalition.  Conservative  electoral  gains  and  National 
Liberal  losses  in  1879  brought  the  Conservative  bloc  (Conserva- 
tives-Center-National  Liberals)  to  power.  A  political  program 
based  on  protectionism,  primarily  agricultural  tariffs  favoring  East 
Elbian  landowners,  was  drafted.  The  tariff  law  symbolized  the 
consolidation  of  the  domestic  system  on  the  basis  of  an  alliance 
between  the  feudal  and  industrial  classes. 

Bismarck's  Fall 

After  1879  Bismarck  struggled  to  defend  the  aristocratic- 
monarchical  order.  By  royal  decree  in  1882  the  king-emperor 
pronounced  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
government  policy.  The  Military  Cabinet  and  the  General  Staff, 
by  Bismarck’s  authorization,  were  elevated  to  the  status  of 
independent  agencies  responsible  only  to  the  emperor.  In  the 
Reichstag,  however,  the  Conservative  bloc  soon  dissolved,  and  the 
democratic  opposition  grew  in  strength.  The  dynamic  industriali¬ 
zation  of  Germany  after  1871  altered  the  political  scene  in  the 
1880s.  German  liberals  abandoned  authoritarianism:  the  Seces¬ 
sionists  left  the  National  Liberal  Party  and  in  1884  united  with  the 
democratic  Progressives,  forming  the  German  Free  Thought 
Party.  In  addition  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  led  by  Bebel, 
emerged  as  a  political  force. 

Bismarck’s  desire  to  regain  German  liberal  support  resulted  in 
the  revival  of  Machtpolitik  (power  politics),  and  German  nation¬ 
alistic  sentiment  was  stirred  with  promises  of  “world  power”  sta¬ 
tus.  In  the  mid- 1880s  Germany  joined  the  European  powers  in 
the  scramble  for  overseas  possessions,  establishing  colonies  in 
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South-West  Africa,  East  Africa,  Togo,  the  Cameroons,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands  in  the  southwest  Pacific  Ocean.  Simultaneously 
Germany  became  interested  in  maintaining  its  position  within  the 
European  balance  of  power.  The  Bulgarian  crisis  of  1885-87,  a 
clash  between  Austrian  and  Russian  interests  in  the  Balkans,  pro¬ 
vided  the  opportunity  to  install  a  progovemment  majority  in  the 
Reichstag.  Bismarck  presented  a  new  armaments  bill.  When  the 
bill  was  rejected,  he  dissolved  the  Reichstag,  called  for  new  elec¬ 
tions,  and  appealed  to  the  German  nation,  claiming  that  Germany 
was  threatened  by  both  Austrian  and  Russian  expansionism.  In 
the  Reichstag  elections  of  1887  the  pro-Bismarck  Conservative, 
Free  Conservative,  and  National  Liberal  parties  won  220  of  375 
seats. 

Bismarck’s  policies  relating  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party  re¬ 
flected  the  proverbial  conservative  fear  of  the  masses.  The  Social 
Democrats  had  only  minor  representation  in  parliament  (twenty- 
four  seats  in  1884),  but  the  party  grew  steadily.  Bismarck  endeav¬ 
ored  simultaneously  to  pacify  and  eradicate  the  Social  Democrats. 
As  early  as  1878  Bismarck  had  introduced  antisocialist  legislation 
outlawing  all  Social  Democratic  workers’  clubs,  organizations,  as¬ 
semblies,  and  trade  unions.  The  Social  Democrats  remained  in 
parliament,  however,  and  by  means  of  the  Sozialdemokrat,  a 
party  newspaper  published  in  Switzerland,  continued  propaganda 
activity  in  Germany.  After  1881  Bismarck’s  comprehensive  social 
legislation  (including  sickness,  accident,  old-age,  and  disability  in¬ 
surance)  won  the  Social  Democrats  to  state  socialism.  Bismarck 
nonetheless  presented  a  new  antisocialist  law  in  1889  that 
included  a  provision  for  property  expropriation  on  suspicion  of 
subversive  activity.  The  new  German  Emperor  William  (Wil¬ 
helm)  II  and  the  Reichstag  opposed  the  bill;  Bismarck,  however, 
remained  adamant.  In  the  February  1890  elections  the  pro- 
Bismarck  parties  were  decisively  defeated  and  Bismarck,  encour¬ 
aged  by  William  II,  resigned. 

Industrial  Expansion 

Imperial  Germany  industrialized  rapidly,  and  by  1900  it  was  the 
foremost  industrial  power  of  Europe.  Industrial  development 
was  accompanied  by  significant  population  growth,  increasing 
from  40.9  million  in  1870  to  49.5  million  in  1890  and  67.8  million 
in  1914.  Germans  migrated  to  the  urban  and  industrial  areas  west 
of  the  Elbe  River,  swelling  the  population  of  the  Rhineland,  West¬ 
phalia,  and  Saxony.  In  East  Elbia — East  and  West  Prussia,  Pomer¬ 
ania,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  the  Mecklenburgs — the  Junker 
grain  producers  engaged  in  scientific  and  technological  farming 
and  hired  migrant  workers  from  Russian  Poland  and  Austrian 
Galicia  to  fill  their  demands  for  seasonal  labor.  Employment  in 
the  industrial  and  mining  sectors  had  surpassed  employment  in 
agriculture  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 


Neuschwanstein  Castle,  built  by 
"Mad”  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
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German  industrialization  was  sparked  by  the  railroad  building 
of  the  1840s  and  the  subsequent  development  of  coal  mining.  Coal 
mining  created  new  industrial  districts,  most  significantly  in  the 
Ruhr  and  the  Saar,  and  by  1913  Germany  produced  191.5  million 
tons  of  coal  yearly,  far  surpassing  France’s  40.8  million  tons. 

Iron  ore  extraction  and,  concomitantly,  iron  and  steel  produc¬ 
tion  accompanied  coal  mining.  Germany’s  acquisition  of  Lor¬ 
raine  in  1871,  a  territory  rich  in  iron  ore,  doubled  steel  output 
between  the  1880s  and  1890s.  By  1910  Germany  produced  nearly 
twice  as  much  steel  as  Britain  and  almost  50  percent  more  pig  iron 
than  Britain. 

Electrochemicals,  however,  took  first  place  in  German  industry. 
Large  salt  and  potassium  deposits  encouraged  chemical  manufac¬ 
ture  including,  by  the  1880s,  pharmaceuticals,  dyestuffs,  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  and  ammunition.  Hydroelectric  power  was  developed 
chiefly  by  two  Berlin  combines,  both  formed  in  the  1880s:  the 
Allgemeine  Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft  and  Siemens  AG.  In  the 
last  decade  before  World  War  I,  Germany  produced  50  percent  of 
the  world’s  electrical  equipment  (see  Major  Industrial  Sectors, 
ch.  6). 
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Wilhetmine  Era 

The  Wilhelmine  Era  (1890-1914),  characterized  by  William  II’s 
predilection  for  military  dress  and  military  posturing,  tells  the 
story  of  Germany’s  road  to  war.  Bismarck’s  successors  as  German 
chancellors — Leo  von  Caprivi  (1890-94),  Chlodwig  zu  Hohenlohe 
(1894-1900),  Bernhard  von  BUlow  (1900-09),  and  Theobald  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  (1909-17) — each  emphasized  power,  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  increased  armaments  production;  the  creation  of  an 
ocean  fleet;  and  a  vigorous  global  foreign  policy  as  the  means  to 
buttress  absolutism,  encourage  political  unity,  and  secure  social 
peace.  Colliding  with  similar  designs  in  other  European  capitals, 
these  policies  culminated  in  World  War  I. 

The  Hohenlohe  ministry  was  supported  by  the  Conservative, 
Center,  and  National  Liberal  parties,  the  Junker  Agrarian  League, 
and  the  industrialists’  Economic  Union.  All  of  these  groups  feared 
the  Social  Democrats  despite  the  new  revisionist  policy  adopted 
by  the  party.  (Marxist  revisionism,  formulated  by  Edward  Bern¬ 
stein,  advocated  gradual  socialization  by  parliamentary  means.) 
Weltpolitik  (global  politics),  which  included  the  establishment  of 
overseas  colonies  and  the  development  of  economic  spheres  of 
interest  abroad,  was  championed  as  the  means  to  satisfy  German 
liberals  and  to  divert  popular  attention  from  social  reform.  It  was 
during  Hohenlohe ’s  chancellorship  that  Alfred  von  Tirpitz,  Grand 
Admiral  of  the  German  navy,  gained  prominence  with  a  new 
naval  policy  that  increased  the  commitment  to  Weltpolitik  and 
launched  the  German  naval  race  against  the  British. 

Tirpitz,  founder  of  the  modern  German  navy,  advocated  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  accelerated  battleship  construction  to  protect  German  in¬ 
terests  abroad.  Whereas  German  colonization  had  ended  in  the 
mid-1880s,  the  extension  of  German  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  proceeded  apace,  and  Anglo-German  conflicts  of  interest 
in  Africa  and  the  Far  East  were  frequent.  Tirpitz  identified  Brit¬ 
ain  as  the  enemy  of  German  economic  progress.  He  converted 
the  Naval  Office  into  a  propaganda  center,  won  the  support  of 
German  industrialists,  and  made  his  naval  policy  into  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  German  foreign  policy.  In  1898  the  Reichstag  passed  the 
first  Naval  Bill.  As  a  result  Anglo-German  relations  deteriorated; 
overtures  from  Britain  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  colonial  is¬ 
sues  were  ignored. 

Chancellor  Bulow,  friend  and  associate  of  Tirpitz,  pursued 
Weltpolitik  on  a  grand  scale  and  in  so  doing  fomented  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  European  alliance  system.  The  Supplementary 
Naval  Act  of  1900  further  strained  relations  with  Britain.  William 
II  proposed  a  Baghdad  Railway  through  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a 
project  that  threatened  British  as  well  as  Russian  interests  in  the 
Balkans.  Germany  precipitated  the  Moroccan  crisis  of  1905.  Wil¬ 
liam  II  landed  at  Tangier  and  announced  German  support  for 
Moroccan  independence,  thus  challenging  French  predominance 
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in  the  area.  Britain  supported  the  French  claim  to  a  sphere  of 
influence  in  Morocco,  however,  and  Germany  was  forced  to  back 
down.  In  1907  Britain  joined  France  and  Russia  in  an  alliance  that 
became  known  as  the  Triple  Entente. 

The  Biilow  bloc  (Conservatives,  Free  Conservatives,  Agrarian 
League,  National  Liberals,  Economic  Union,  and  Progressives) 
won  216  parliamentary  seats  in  1907.  Bulow’s  chancellorship, 
however,  ended  soon  after,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  affair,  a  contest  between  emperor  and  chancellor.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  affair  raised  the  issue  of  imperial  versus  Reichs¬ 
tag  authority.  In  November  1908  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
published  an  interview  with  William  II  quoting  seriously  offensive 
remarks  made  by  the  German  emperor  regarding  Britain  and 
Russia.  The  German  public  reacted  with  alarm,  and  Biilow  con¬ 
fronted  William,  extracting  his  promise  to  consult  the  Reichstag 
before  issuing  public  statements.  William  and  the  Conservative 
Party,  however,  subsequently  withdrew  their  support  from  Bii- 
low;  the  Biilow  government  collapsed. 

The  militarization  of  Wilhelmine  society  peaked  during  the 
chancellorship  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  from  1909  to  1917.  William 
II  and  Bethmann-Hollweg  relied  increasingly  on  the  counsel  of 
the  German  military  chiefs;  in  the  Reichstag  the  political  weight 
shifted  to  the  left  as  the  Conservative  Party  lost  influence.  A 
second  Moroccan  crisis  in  191 1,  involving  the  dispatch  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  gunboat  Panther  to  the  Moroccan  port  of  Agadir,  height¬ 
ened  tension  between  Germany  and  the  Entente  powers.  The 
European  powers  nevertheless  remained  neutral  during  the  Bal¬ 
kan  Wars  (1912-13),  a  nationalist  rebellion  against  Ottoman  rule. 
In  1913  the  Reichstag,  however,  passed  the  new  Army  Bill,  which 
enlarged  the  military;  the  Social  Democrats  supported  the  bill, 
thus  indicating  the  party’s  decision  to  support  German  national¬ 
ism  and  the  German  pursuit  of  world  power  status.  When  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  was  assassinated  in  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia,  on  June  28,  1914,  Germany  encouraged  its  ally,  Austria- 
Hungary,  to  declare  war  on  Serbia.  By  early  August  the  European 
powers  were  involved  in  a  world  war. 

Germany’s  conduct  of  the  war  in  its  early  stages  adhered  to  the 
Schlieffen  Plan — the  German  military  strategy  prepared  by  Alfred 
von  Schlieffen,  chief  of  staff  (1892-1906).  The  plan  was  based  on 
the  idea  that  Franco- Russian  rapprochement  made  a  German 
two-front  war  inevitable.  Schlieffen’s  successor,  Helmuth  von 
Moltke  the  Younger  (1906-14),  was  firmly  committed  to  the  plan. 
Thus  Germany’s  declaration  of  war  on  Russia  (August  1),  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  Russian  mobilization,  was  followed  immediately  by  its  de¬ 
claration  of  war  against  France  (August  3).  On  August  4  Britain,  the 
third  member  of  the  Triple  Entente,  declared  war  on  Germany. 
Italy,  which  had  been  allied  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
switched  allegiance  and  joined  the  Entente  powers  in  1915. 
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World  War  I 

The  German  military  implemented  the  Schlieffen  Plan.  Its 
strategy  conceived  a  swift  victory  in  the  west  wherein  German 
troops  entering  France  via  neutral  Belgium  would  envelop  the 
French  armies,  pinning  them  against  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  bulk 
of  the  German  army  would  then  be  free  for  combat  in  the  east. 
Total  victory  within  four  months  was  expected.  The  plan  failed, 
however,  leaving  German  troops  stalemated  in  trench  warfare  in 
France.  As  a  result  Chief  of  Staff  Moltke,  who  had  at  first  altered 
the  Schlieffen  Plan  and  later  abandoned  it,  was  relieved  of  his 
executive  position  in  September  1914  and  was  succeeded  by  Erich 
von  Falkenhayn.  On  the  eastern  front  German  armies  com¬ 
manded  by  Paul  von  Hindenburg  and  Erich  Ludendorff  achieved 
significant  advances.  Conflict  raged  between  Falkenhayn,  who 
insisted  on  continued  efforts  in  the  west,  and  the  eastern  com¬ 
mand. 

Bethmann-Hollweg’s  September  Program  of  1914  set  forth  Ger¬ 
many’s  war  aims,  which  included  an  expanded  German 
Mitteleuropa  with  Belgium  and  Poland  as  vassal  states  and  Ger¬ 
man  colonies  in  central  Africa.  The  program  reflected  a  domestic 
political  climate  in  which  the  German  nation  had  been  virtually 
unanimous  in  supporting  the  decision  to  go  to  war.  When  the 
Reichstag  voted  in  favor  of  war  credits  in  August  1914,  even  the 
Social  Democrats  voted  yea.  The  Reichstag  was  controlled  during 
the  first  years  of  war  by  the  Kriegszielmehrheit  (war  aims  major¬ 
ity),  a  parliamentary  bloc  including  National  Liberal,  Center,  and 
Conservative  party  delegates.  The  Kriegszielmehrheit  had 
pressed  for  an  annexationist  war  aims  program;  influential  Ger¬ 
man  interest  groups  like  the  Pan-German  League,  the  army  and 
navy,  agrarian  and  industrial  associations,  and  the  intelligentsia 
approved.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  alone  remained  ada¬ 
mantly  opposed  to  all  annexationist  claims.  Social  Democrats  and 
the  Center  and  Progressive  parties  demanded  domestic  democra¬ 
tization  and  the  abolition  of  the  Prussian  suffrage  system  (see 
Bismarck  and  Unification,  this  ch.). 

By  late  summer  1916,  however,  the  chances  for  a  definitive 
German  victory  seemed  remote,  and  consequently  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  considered  peace  negotiations.  He  met  with  opposition 
from  the  Army  High  Command,  now  headed  by  Chief  of  Staff 
Hindenburg  and  his  adjutant-general,  Ludendorff.  The  chancel¬ 
lor’s  peace  note,  drafted  in  August  1916,  which  included  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  all  German  claims  against  Belgium,  was  modified  at 
Hindenburg’s  insistence  to  leave  German  war  aims  undefined. 
Hindenburg  further  insisted  on  the  continued  exploitation  of  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Poland  for  the  German  war  effort.  The  Entente  powers 
responded  by  refusing  to  start  peace  negotiations.  The  Army 
High  Command  was  determined  to  fight  on  and  demanded  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  Auxiliary  Service  Bill  calling  for  the  large-scale  militari- 
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zation  of  German  society;  the  Reichstag  passed  a  considerably 
weakened  version  of  the  bill.  Discord  between  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  and  Hindenburg  intensified. 

The  Army  High  Command  increasingly  gained  control  of  polit¬ 
ical  decisionmaking,  but  in  the  Reichstag  pressure  for  a  peace 
settlement  mounted.  In  January  1917  -Hindenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff  appealed  directly  to  the  emperor  and  won  his  approval  to 
begin  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Bethmann-Hollweg  at¬ 
tempted  to  pacify  the  Reichstag  opposition  with  a  renewed  pledge 
of  democratic  reform.  The  Russian  Revolution  of  March  1917, 
however,  sparked  the  first  workers’  strike  in  Germany.  The 
United  States  declared  war  against  Germany  in  April.  William  II 
grew  seriously  concerned  regarding  possible  social  revolution  and 
thus  issued  his  famous  Ostergeschenk  (Easter  message)  confirm¬ 
ing  Bethmann-Hollweg’s  promise  of  reform.  The  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  nevertheless  proceeded  to  issue  a  manifesto  demanding 
peace  without  annexations.  A  group  of  Independents  split  from 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  fomented  public  demonstrations 
against  the  war.  (The  Independent  Party  included  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Spartacist  League,  led  by  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Lux¬ 
emburg.) 

Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  remained  committed  to  war  and 
annexation,  and  in  April-May  of  1917  they  met  with  William  II  at 
Kreuznach  and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  draft  the  Kreuznach 
claims  confirming  the  goals  of  the  September  Program. 
Bethmann-Hollweg  and  the  Reichstag  rejected  the  Kreuznach 
claims,  however,  and  an  interparty  Reichstag  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Center,  National  Liberals,  Progressives,  and  Majority 
Socialists  drafted  a  resolution  in  July  demanding  peace  without 
annexations.  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  expressed  their  oppo¬ 
sition  by  resigning  their  posts.  William  II  was  now  compelled  to 
choose  between  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  the  Army  High  Com¬ 
mand;  he  supported  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  and  demanded 
the  chancellor’s  resignation.  In  July  1917  Hindenburg  and  Lu¬ 
dendorff  gained  de  facto  control  of  political  decisionmaking. 

Germany  fought  on.  Russia  started  peace  negotiations  after  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  November  1917  and  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk  in  March  1918.  On  the  western  front,  however,  the 
battle  continued  to  rage.  Germany  launched  a  major  offensive  in 
the  west  in  the  spring  of  1918,  but  by  June  a  German  military 
defeat  seemed  imminent.  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  remained 
enthusiastic,  nevertheless,  and  repeated  German  annexationist 
demands.  In  the  early  fall  of  1918  after  the  collapse  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  front  in  the  Balkans,  the  Army  High  Command  finally  con¬ 
ceded  and  called  for  an  armistice.  The  armistice,  however,  signed 
on  November  11  after  the  Social  Democrats  had  proclaimed  a 
republic  and  formed  a  government,  was  subsequently  repudiated 
by  the  military.  The  German  military — known  in  the  postwar 
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period  as  the  Old  Army — invented  the  legend  of  the  “stab  in  the 
back,”  blaming  the  World  War  1  defeat  on  the  left-wing  Novem¬ 
ber  Revolution  (see  Weimar  Republic,  1918-33,  this  ch.). 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  June  1919  called  for  German  disar¬ 
mament:  (Germany  was  permitted  to  retain  a  small  army  of 
100,000  men  and  minimal  weaponry.)  The  Rhineland  was  demili¬ 
tarized  and  submitted  to  occupation  by  the  Western  Allied  powers 
for  fifteen  years.  Germany  ceded  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Polish 
Corridor,  northern  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  all  overseas  colonies. 
The  Allied  Reparations  Commission  was  established  and  assumed 
responsibility  for  deciding  the  total  war  damage  payments  to  be 
demanded  of  Germany.  The  Versailles  Treaty  also  included  the 
famous  “war  guilt  clause”  which,  by  its  implicit  suggestion  of  Ger¬ 
man  responsibility  for  World  War  I,  evoked  German  contempt  for 
the  treaty. 

The  War  Guilt  Debate 

The  question  of  Germany’s  responsibility  for  the  war  continues 
to  be  debated  among  German  historians.  Post-World  War  I  Ger¬ 
man  historians  argued  that  Germany’s  entry  into  the  war  was  both 
accidental  and  defensive.  In  1961,  however,  German  historian 
Fritz  Fischer  published  Griff  nach  der  Weltmacht  ( Germany's 
Aims  in  the  First  World  Wai),  setting  forth  a  controversial  thesis 
regarding  both  the  origins  of  World  War  I  and  of  Germany’s  conti¬ 
nental  imperialism.  Fischer’s  thesis,  which  contradicts  the  tradi¬ 
tional  German  denial  of  responsibility  for  World  War  I,  unleashed 
a  new  and  continuing  “war  guilt  debate.”  Krieg  der  Illusionen 
(War  of  Illusions),  published  by  Fischer  in  1969,  represents  an 
effort  to  strengthen  his  original  argument. 

The  Fischer  thesis  reinterprets  the  July  crisis  of  1914;  it  argues 
that  Germany  deliberately  exploited  the  Sarajevo  incident  to  in¬ 
cite  an  “apparently  defensive”  major  European  war.  Traditional 
German  historiography,  by  contrast,  maintains  that  Germany’s 
posture  in  1914  was  defensive  and  its  entry  into  war  accidental.  It 
offers  the  following  scenario  of  events:  Germany  encouraged  its 
ally  Austria-Hungary  to  declare  war  on  Serbia  merely  in  order  to 
preserve  its  great  power  status.  It  anticipated  a  limited  Balkan 
war.  Russian  mobilization,  however,  forced  Germany  to  enter 
the  war.  Germany’s  subsequent  declaration  of  war  on  France  was 
the  result  of  the  Schlieffen  Plan  and  the  fear  of  encirclement  by 
the  European  powers. 

Griff  nach  der  Weltmacht  focuses  on  Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
September  Program  of  1914  and  its  imperialist  aims.  Fischer’s 
affirmation  of  German  “war  guilt”  is  based  on  the  contention  that 
Germany  desired  war  in  1914  in  order  to  realize  the  Mitteleuropa 
concept.  He  argues,  using  documents  from  the  Imperial  and  Prus¬ 
sian  archives,  that  Germany’s  commitment  to  Weltpolitik  in 
1897  included  a  commitment  to  establish  a  Greater  Germany.  The 
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goal  of  a  Greater  Germany,  in  turn,  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
means  of  war  against  France  and  Russia.  The  Moroccan  crises  of 
1905  and  1911  heightened  German  nationalist  sentiment.  Wil¬ 
liam  II’s  War  Council  of  1912  recommended  preparation  for  a 
military  showdown;  Bethmann-Hollweg  approved  the  decision. 
The  Sarajevo  incident,  Fischer  concludes,  provided  the  occasion 
for  war  and  for  the  realization  of  Germany’s  long-standing  goals. 

Fritz  Fischer,  writing  in  the  Western  tradition  of  liberal  histo¬ 
riography,  is  concerned  to  refute  the  German  school  of  apologists 
for  the  Wilhelmine  Empire.  He  associates  German  imperialism 
with  the  unique  conservative-monarchical  German  social  order 
and  suggests  continuity  between  pre-World  War  I  Germany  and 
Hitler’s  Third  Reich.  It  remains  to  be  shown,  however,  that  Wil¬ 
helmine  aspirations  were  indeed  qualitatively  different  from  the 
pre-World  War  I  imperialist  ambitions  of  Britain  or  France. 

Weimar  Republic,  1918-33 

Weimar  Constitution 

The  Weimar  Republic,  proclaimed  on  November  9,  1918,  was 
born  in  the  throes  of  military  defeat  and  social  revolution  (see  fig. 
5).  The  November  Revolution  (a  succession  of  bloodless  coups) 
deposed  monarchical  and  state  governments  throughout  Ger¬ 
many,  replacing  them  with  revolutionary  workers’  and  soldiers’ 
councils.  The  November  9  Spartacist  revolt  in  Berlin  forced  Wil¬ 
liam  II’s  abdication.  The  Social  Democrats  in  the  Reichstag  seized 
the  opportunity  to  demand  the  reins  of  government:  they  then 
proclaimed  the  republic,  formed  a  provisional  cabinet,  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  National  Assembly.  Meeting  in  Weimar  in  February 
1919,  the  National  Assembly  elected  Social  Democrat  Friedrich 
Ebert  to  the  presidency  and  drafted  a  constitution. 

The  Weimar  Constitution  of  1919  established  a  federal  republic, 
headed  by  a  strong  president  who  was  to  be  elected  for  seven 
years.  The  president  appointed  the  chancellor  and  based  on  the 
chancellor’s  nominations  also  appointed  the  cabinet  ministers.  He 
retained  authority  to  dismiss  the  cabinet,  dissolve  the  Reichstag, 
and  veto  legislation.  The  Reichstag’s  legislative  powers  were  also 
weakened  by  the  provision  for  presidential  recourse  to  popular 
plebiscite.  Article  48  (the  so-called  emergency  clause)  accorded 
the  president  dictatorial  rights  to  intervene  in  the  territorial  states 
for  die  purpose  of  enforcing  constitutional  and  federal  laws  and/or 
to  restore  public  order. 

The  constitution  provided  for  the  legislative  assembly  (Reichs¬ 
tag)  and  the  council  v  German  states’  representatives  (Reichsrat). 
The  Reichstag  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  voted  on  legislation 
introduced  by  the  chancellor.  By  a  vote  of  no  confidence  it  could, 
however,  call  for  the  dismissal  of  both  chancellor  and  cabinet 
ministers.  The  Reichsrat,  established  to  guarantee  state  govern- 
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ment  supervision  of  national  legislation,  was  nevertheless  subordi¬ 
nated  to  national  control — members  of  the  Reichstag  cabinet  con¬ 
vened  and  presided  over  Reichsrat  sessions.  The  Reichstag  was 
empowered  to  override  Reichsrat  opposition  with  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote. 

Thus  the  constitution  established  a  republic  based  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  conservative  and  democratic  elements.  The  strong  presi¬ 
dency  reflected  the  nineteenth-century  conservative  and  liberal 
predilection  for  monarchical  rule.  The  Old  Army  and  the  bureauc¬ 
racy  (the  traditional  pillars  of  conservatism)  were  retained  and  the 
territorial  states  preserved.  The  Reichstag  was  strengthened, 
however,  by  the  democratization  of  suffrage,  and  both  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  bureaucracy  were  subordinated  to  cabinet  control. 
The  constitution  guaranteed  civil  liberties,  but  provisions  for  so¬ 
cial  legislation,  including  land  reform  and  limited  nationalization, 
were  never  implemented. 

Problems  of  Parliamentary  Politics 

The  Weimar  Republic  represented  a  compromise — German 
conservatives  and  industrialists  transferred  power  to  the  Social 
Democrats  in  order  to  avert  a  possible  Bolshevik-style  takeover; 
the  Social  Democrats,  in  turn,  allied  with  the  Old  Army  to  sup¬ 
press  the  revolution.  The  January  1919  National  Assembly  elec¬ 
tions  produced  the  Weimar  Coalition,  including  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Germany  (Sozialdemokratische  Partei 
Deutschlands — SPD),  the  German  Democratic  Party  (Deutsche 
Demokratische  Partei — DDP),  and  the  Center.  The  democratic 
Weimar  Coalition  gained  76.2  percent  of  the  vote  (38  percent  for 
the  SPD),  thus  suggesting  broad  popular  support  for  the  republic. 
The  antirepublican  conservative  German  National  People’s  Party 
(Deutschnationale  Volkspartei- — DNVP)  and  German  People’s 
Party  (Deutsche  Volkspartei — DVP),  composed  of  former  Na¬ 
tional  Liberals,  received  only  10.3  percent.  Yet  the  lifespan  of  the 
Weimar  Coalition  was  brief,  and  Weimar  politics  soon  became 
radicalized,  achieving  gains  for  both  extreme  left  and  extreme 
right. 

The  future  of  the  Weimar  Republic  was  shaped  during  the  criti¬ 
cal  year  separating  the  National  Assembly  elections  and  the  June 
1920  Reichstag  elections.  German  public  opinion  was  influenced 
by  three  major  developments.  First,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
shocked  German  nationalists  and  seriously  damaged  the  republic’s 
prestige.  The  treaty’s  provisions  for  Allied  occupation  of  the 
Rhineland  and  reparations  were  considered  unduly  harsh.  Second, 
the  Weimar  Constitution  disappointed  German  workers’  hopes 
for  social  reform.  Third,  the  Kapp  Putsch  of  March  1920  termi¬ 
nated  the  alliance  between  the  Old  Army  and  the  republic  and 
provided  impetus  for  political  radicalization.  Wolfgang  Kapp’s 
right-wing  coup  was  aborted  by  the  communists,  thus  lending 
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prestige  to  the  Communist  Party  of  Germany  (Kommunistische 
Partei  Deutschlands — KPD),  which  had  been  formed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1918.  The  army  supported  the  coup  and,  after  it  failed,  allied 
with  rightist  paramilitary  groups  like  the  DNVP  Stahlhelm  (Steel 
Helmet)  and  Adolf  Hitler’s  Storm  Troops  (Sturmabteilung— SA). 

In  the  June  1920  elections  the  Weimar  Coalition  lost  its  major¬ 
ity,  polling  only  47  pdtcent  of  the  vote.  DNVP  and  DVP  electoral 
success  (28.9  percent)  reflected  German  middle-class  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  democracy.  SPD  strength  fell  to  21.7  percent  as  the 
German  working  class  defected  to  the  extreme  left.  The 
Independent  Social  Democratic  Party  split  as  most  Independents 
joined  the  KPD  and  the  remainder  reunited  with  the  SPD. 

The  Weimar  Coalition  never  regained  its  majority,  and  alter 
1920  the  era  of  unpopular  minority  cabinets  began.  Postwar  in¬ 
flation  and  Allied  demands  for  reparations  contributed  to  political 
instability.  In  January  1923  French  and  Belgian  troops  occupied 
the  Ruhr  district.  The  occupation  of  the  highly  industrialized 
Ruhr  represented  sanctions  against  German  defaults  in  repara¬ 
tions  payment.  The  Weimar  government  responded  by  calling 
the  Ruhr  population  to  passive  resistance — stopping  all  industrial 
activity.  In  the  summer  of  1923  Gustav  Stresemann  (DVP  chair¬ 
man)  was  asked  to  form  a  new  cabinet  coalition  to  resolve  the 
crisis. 

Stresemann  Era 

Stresemann  typified  the  Weimar  Vemunftrepublikaner  (com- 
monsense  republican);  as  a  former  National  Liberal  and  annexa¬ 
tionist  he  supported  the  republic  for  pragmatic  reasons.  During 
his  brief  chancellorship  (August-November  1923)  he  headed  the 
“Great  Coalition,”  an  alliance  including  the  SPD,  Center,  DDP, 
and  DVP.  When  his  chancellorship  ended,  he  served  as  German 
foreign  minister  until  his  death  in  1929.  The  Stresemann  era 
(1923-29)  was  a  period  of  rapprochement  with  the  West,  during 
which  he  terminated  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr.  As  foreign 
minister  he  pursued  negotiations  rather  than  confrontation  with 
the  Allies.  His  policy,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  both  by 
DNVP  and  by  the  communists. 

A  plan  for  German  economic  recovery  prepared  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  financier  (and  later  vice  president),  Charles  G.  Dawes,  was 
adopted  in  1924.  The  Dawes  Plan  attempted  to  coordinate  Ger¬ 
man  reparations  payments  with  a  program  of  economic  recovery 
whereby  Germany  was  required  to  make  only  limited  payments 
until  1929.  The  Reichsbank  was  founded,  and  foreign  credit, 
mainly  from  the  United  States,  was  filtered  into  Germany.  As  a 
result  German  industry  and  commerce  made  unprecedented 
progress  between  1924  and  1929,  and  both  living  standards  and 
real  wages  rose  steadily.  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Dawes 
Plan,  French  and  Belgian  occupation  troops  left  the  Ruhr  district. 
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In  1925  President  Ebert  died,  and  the  German  people  elected 
their  national  war  hero,  Paul  von  Hindenburg. 

The  Locarno  Treaties,  signed  in  1925  by  Germany  and  the  Al¬ 
lied  powers,  guaranteed  the  western  frontier  as  defined  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  accepted  the  demilitarization  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land.  Both  Britain  and  Germany,  however,  preferred  to  leave 
open  the  question  of  the  eastern  frontier.  The  Locarno  Treaties 
were  prerequisite  for  Germany’s  admission  to  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  in  1926.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
signed  that  same  year.  All  Allied  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  1925-26. 

The  Locarno  Treaties,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  Germany’s 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  were  successes  that  earned 
Stresemann  world  renown.  The  Young  Plan  of  1929,  named  for 
American  lawyer  and  businessman  Owen  D.  Young,  formulated 
the  final  reparations  settlement.  Germany  agreed  to  a  fifty-nine- 
year  schedule  of  payments  averaging  approximately  2  billion 
marks  yearly.  The  Bank  of  International  Settlement  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  facilitate  transactions.  The  Allies,  in  turn,  promised  to 
complete  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland. 

Weimar  Culture 

The  Weimar  Republic  represented  the  original  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  constitutional  liberal  democratic  government  in  Germany. 
Symbolically  the  republic’s  name  evoked  memories  of  Weimar’s 
native  son  and  German  literary  giant,  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goe¬ 
the,  and  of  the  nation’s  humanistic  cultural  traditions.  Goethe’s 
Weimar  was  contrasted  with  the  Prussian  Germany  of  authoritari¬ 
anism,  military  swagger,  and  foreign  adventure.  The  typical  Ger¬ 
man,  however,  remained  attached  to  the  old  order  and  lacked  a 
genuine  commitment  to  republican  ideals.  Radical  opposition 
resorted  to  revolutionary  tactics.  German  culture  under  the  re¬ 
public  reflected  the  ideological  diversity  of  a  politically  frag¬ 
mented  society.  Weimar  culture  also  expressed  the  German 
longing  for  social  harmonization. 

The  Warburg  Library  (Hamburg),  the  Psychoanalytic  Institute 
(Berlin),  the  German  Academy  for  Politics,  and  the  Marxist  Frank¬ 
furt  Institute  for  Social  Research  were  founded  soon  after  World 
War  I.  These  institutions,  dedicated  to  the  critical  analysis  of 
political  and  social  values,  reflected  the  concern  of  Weimar  intel¬ 
lectuals  to  reconsider  the  German  past.  Eckart  Kehr’s 
Schlachtflottenbau  und  Parteipolitik  ( Battleship  Construction 
and  Party  Politics ),  published  in  1930,  pursued  the  same  critical 
objective.  Kehr  cast  Wilhelmine  policies  in  a  negative  light,  re¬ 
vealing  the  domestic  socioeconomic  basis  for  German  naval  pol¬ 
icy. 

The  cult  of  the  hero  nevertheless  survived.  The  poet  Stefan 
George’s  literary  society,  known  as  the  George  Circle,  published 
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poetry  and  translated  the  classics.  The  George  Circle’s  aristo¬ 
cratic  mentality,  however,  displayed  itself  most  ostensibly  in  a 
predilection  for  biography.  Ernst  Kantorowicz’s  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  II,  a  biography  of  the  thirteenth-century  Hohenstaufen,  re¬ 
ceived  widespread  public  acclaim.  Kantorowicz,  a  former 
Prussian  army  officer,  described  the  Weimar  Republic  as  the 
triumph  of  mediocrity;  his  preface  spoke  of  Germany’s  secret 
longing  for  its  emperors  and  heroes.  Frederick  II  was  mythically 
portrayed  as  a  superman  defiant  of  all  authority  and  voraciously 
eager  to  taste  all  of  life. 

German  Expressionism  was  the  movement  of  radical  leftist  in¬ 
tellectuals.  Expressionists  had  defended  the  November  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  developed  the  theme  of  revolution  in  terms  of  the  son’s 
rebellion  against  paternal  authority,  e.g.,  Walter  Hasenclever’s 
play — Der  Sohn — published  in  1914.  Their  rejection  of  realism  in 
painting  reflected  their  repudiation  of  reason  in  politics.  Wassily 
Kandinsky’s  abstract  paintings,  characterized  by  bold  colors  and 
aggressive  lines,  are  expressionist.  In  search  of  a  new  humanity, 
the  Expressionists  made  the  social  outsider  the  hero— the 
stranger,  the  prostitute,  the  suicide.  George  Grosz,  for  example, 
drew  fat  industrialists  and  war  profiteers,  but  also  coquettish  pros¬ 
titutes  and  maimed  veterans.  The  German  Expressionist  move¬ 
ment  subsided  after  1924,  reflecting  the  republic’s  success  in 
suppressing  the  radical  left. 

The  dilemma  of  the  Weimar  intellectual  can  be  approached 
through  the  novelist  Thomas  Mann.  Mann  was  a  monarchist  be¬ 
fore  World  War  I,  a  commonsense  republican  after  the  war,  and  in 
the  mid-1920s  finally  made  a  genuine  commitment  to  the  repub¬ 
lic.  In  1924  he  published  Der  Zauberberg  ( The  Magic  Mountain) 
a  novel  describing  Hans  Castorp’s  education  through  life.  Cas- 
torp  visits  his  tubercular  cousin  in  a  Swiss  sanatorium,  contracts 
the  disease  himself,  and  stays  for  seven  years.  The  sanatorium 
represents  a  simulacrum  of  European  civilization  where  Castorp  is 
exposed  to  a  variety  of  political  ideologies,  including  enlightened 
liberalism.  Significantly  Castorp  (and  Thomas  Mann)  cannot 
choose  liberalism.  Love,  not  reason,  the  novel  concludes,  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  social  reconciliation. 

After  1929  Hitler’s  National  Socialism  offered  a  different  solu¬ 
tion.  The  Nazi  Party  took  full  advantage  of  political  instability  and 
economic  depression,  launched  a  large-scale  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign,  and  won  a  mass  following.  Nazi  ideology,  authoritarian  but 
promising  social  revolution,  appealed  particularly  to  German 
youth,  who  longed  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

Hitler  and  the  Rise  of  National  Socialism 

Hitler  was  bom  in  the  Austrian  border  town  of  Braunau  am  Inn 
in  1889,  the  son  of  an  Austrian  customs  official.  The  family  moved 
to  Linz,  Austria,  in  1894,  and  at  age  seventeen  Hitler,  a  mediocre 
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student,  sought  admission  to  the  Vienna  Art  Academy  and  was 
refused.  He  remained  in  Vienna,  living  a  Bohemian,  existence, 
until  1917  when  he  moved  to  Munich.  Hitler  joined  the  German 
army;  he  attained  the  rank  of  corporal,  experienced  military  au¬ 
thority  and  discipline,  and  suffered  the  disillusionments  of  defeat. 
In  1919  Hitler  joined  the  right-wing  Bavarian  German  Workers’ 
Party;  the  following  year  the  party  changed  its  name  to  National 
Socialist  German  Workers’  Party  (Nationalsozialistische  Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartei — NSDAP — known  as  Nazis,  a  term  derived  from  . 
the  German  pronunciation  of  “National”).  Hitler  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  NSDAP  in  1921. 

Hitler  established  himself  as  fiihrer  (leader)  of  the  NSDAP,  re¬ 
organized  the  party  on  a  military  command  basis,  and  encouraged 
the  assimilation  of  other  radical  right  groups.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
efforts  by  Ernst  Rohm,  Dietrich  Eckart,  and  Alfred  Rosenberg. 
Rohm’s  SA  constituted  Hitler’s  private  army.  Eckart  published  the 
Volkischer  Beobachter,  the  official  party  newspaper.  Rosenberg, 
the  party  ideologist,  developed  slogans  and  symbols  and  con¬ 
ceived  the  swastika,  the  future  emblem  of  the  Third  Reich.  Na¬ 
tional  Socialists  denounced  the  republic  and  the  “November 
criminals”  who  had  signed  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  postwar 
economic  slump  won  the  party  a  considerable  following  among 
unemployed  ex-soldiers,  the  lower  middle  class,  and  small  farmers; 
in  1923  membership  totaled  55,000.  Hitler’s  “beer  hall  putsch”  of 
November  1923,  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Bavarian  govern¬ 
ment,  failed,  and  the  fiihrer  was  imprisoned  until  December 
1924.  In  prison  he  wrote  Mein  Kampf  the  Nazi  ideological  tract. 

After  the  failure  of  the  1923  putsch,  Hitler  decided  on  “legal 
revolution”  as  the  road  to  power  and  then  pursued  a  double  aim. 
First,  Nazi  propaganda  was  employed  to  create  a  national  mass 
party  capable  of  taking  power  through  electoral  successes.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  party  developed  a  bureaucratic  structure  and  prepared  to 
assume  the  functions  of  the  state.  From  1924  numerous  Nazi  cells 
sprang  up  in  parts  of  northern  Germany — Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Lower  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  East 
Prussia.  The  northern  groups  were  consolidated  with  the 
Munich-Bavarian  party  core.  The  NSDAP  bureaucracy  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1926.  It  consisted  of  a  Reich  directorate  (modeled  on 
the  Reichstag  cabinet)  and  state-like  ministries  heading  depart¬ 
ments.  Hie  SA  was  subordinated  to  centralized  political  control 
and  functioned  primarily  to  train  party  members  and  to  supervise 
the  Hitler  Youth  (Hitler  Jugend).  Postwar  youth  and  university 
students  increasingly  formed  the  core  of  the  NSDAP  membership. 
In  1927  the  NSDAP  organized  the  first  Nuremberg  party  con¬ 
gress,  a  mass  political  rally.  By  1 928  party  membership  exceeded 
100, 000;  the  Nazis,  however,  polled  only  2.6  percent  of  the  vote  in 
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the  May  Reichstag  elections. 

The  NSDAP,  a  mere  splinter  party  in  1928,  began  its  rise  to 
power  the  following  year.  The  original  breakthrough  was  the  July 
1929  alliance  with  the  DNVP.  Alfred  Hugenberg,  DNVP  chair¬ 
man,  arranged  the  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  launching  a  plebi¬ 
scite  against  the  Young  Plan  on  reparations.  Hugenberg 
considered  Hitler  a  useful  drummer  who  would  attract  the  masses. 
The  DNVP-NSDAP  union,  however,  brought  the  National  Social¬ 
ists  within  the  framework  of  a  socially  influential  coalition  of  the 
antirepublican  right.  Hitler’s  party  acquired  respectability  and — 
of  greater  long-range  significance — access  to  financial  resources 
from  among  the  industrialists. 

The  1929  economic  depression,  greatly  augmenting  political 
and  social  instability,  assisted  the  Nazi  propaganda  effort.  Ger¬ 
man  unemployment  figures  reached  3  million  in  1930  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  6  million  during  the  winter  months  of  1931-32  and 
1932-33.  The  Nazis  exploited  the  opportunity,  making  an  inten¬ 
sified  appeal  to  the  unemployed  middle-class  urban  and  rural  mas¬ 
ses  and  blaming  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  reparations  for  the 
developing  crisis.  Nazi  propaganda  attacked  the  Weimar  political 
“system,”  the  “November  criminals,”  Marxists,  internationalists, 
and  Jews. 

Nazi  ideology,  a  blend  of  conservative  and  revolutionary  ele¬ 
ments,  consisted  of  four  basic  tenets.  First,  the  authoritarian  state 
was  glorified.  Second,  imperialistic  nationalism  involving  conti¬ 
nental  expansion  to  acquire  living  space  (lebensraum)  constituted 
the  primary  Nazi  goal.  Third,  the  racist  concept  of  the  “superior¬ 
ity”  of  the  so-called  Aryan  people  requiring  defense  against  for¬ 
eign  intrusion,  i.e.,  Jews,  was  proclaimed.  (Austrian  and  German 
conservative  political  parties  had  emphasized  anti-Semitism  since 
the  late  nineteenth  century.)  Fourth,  the  Nazis  promised  a 
nationalist-statist  form  of  socialism. 

The  cabinet  crises  of  the  depression  years  led  to  increased  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  authoritarian  methods  of  rule,  which  paved 
the  way  for  Hitler’s  accession  to  power.  Hindenburg  appointed 
chancellors  whose  policies  favored  the  right.  The  electoral  de¬ 
cline  of  the  DNVP  during  the  depression  left  these  men  with  inade¬ 
quate  Reichstag  support.  They  remained  in  office  at  the  will  of 
Hindenburg  and  the  Army  High  Command.  The  SPD,  the 
strongest  Reichstag  party  until  July  1932,  was  never  offered  the 
chancellorship. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  Hindenburg  asked  the  Center  deputy 
Heinrich  Briining  to  form  a  government.  As  chancellor,  Briining 
used  Article  48  and  the  presidential  decree  to  implement  his  pol¬ 
icies  but  met  with  Reichstag  opposition.  He  dissolved  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  in  July  and  called  for  new  elections  in  the  fall,  hoping  to  form  a 
German  Nationalist-Center  coalition.  The  economic  depression, 
however,  favored  the  extremist  parties  only.  The  Nazis  won  18.3 
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percent  of  the  vote  and  emerged  suddenly  as  the  second  strongest 
Reichstag  party  (following  the  SPD,  which  had  38.2  percent).  The 
Communist  Parly  polled  13.1  percent  of  the  vote.  The  DNVP  was 
devastatingly  defeated  in  the  elections;  in  1931  German  National¬ 
ists  allied  with  the  Nazis  in  the  Harzburg  Front  coalition.  (The 
Harzburg  Front  was  named  after  Bad  Harzburg,  where  the  meet¬ 
ings  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  coalition  were  held.)  The 
Bruning  government  survived  feebly  until  1932. 

Franz  von  Papen,  a  Center  deputy,  succeeded  Bruning  as  chan¬ 
cellor  in  May  1932.  Papen,  a  strong  authoritarian,  wished  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  corporate  state  under  aristocratic  leadership  and  thus 
circumvent  the  problems  of  parliamentary  politics.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  sought  NSDAP-DNVP  support  for  this  effort  but  met  with 
Hitler’s  refusal.  In  the  July  1932  elections  the  NSDAP  more  than 
doubled  its  1930  Reichstag  representation  and,  claiming  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  vote,  was  now  the  strongest  German  party.  Hitler 
refused  Papen *s  offer  to  join  the  cabinet  as  vice  chancellor,  and  the 
Nazis  remained  in  opposition  in  the  Reichstag.  By  the  fall  of  1932 
the  economic  depression  was  beginning  to  abate,  and  National 
Socialist  popularity  began  to  decline;  the  NSDAP  lost  thirty-four  of 
its  230  seats  in  the  November  elections.  Hindenburg  declined 
Papen’s  proposal  to  establish  dictatorial  rule  and  dismissed  the 
chancellor  in  December. 

The  new  chancellor,  General  Kurt  von  Schleicher,  resumed 
negotiations  with  the  Nazis  and  again  offered  Hitler  the  vice  chan¬ 
cellorship.  The  fiihrer  was  determined,  however,  to  hold  out  for 
the  highest  government  post.  The  final  outcome  of  the  cabinet 
crises  of  the  early  1930s  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of 
Papen,  Schleicher’s  arch  political  opponent.  Papen  persuaded  the 
aged  Hindenburg  to  concede  to  Hitler’s  demand  for  the  chancel¬ 
lorship.  On  January  30, 1933,  Hitler  headed  a  new  German  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Third  Reich 

Party  and  State 

Hitler  proceeded  to  transform  the  Weimar  Republic  into  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship.  The  National  Socialist  “revolution”  was 
accomplished  in  gradual  steps,  using  legal  and  semilegal  methods 
as  well  as  terror  and  persuasion.  The  NSDAP  endeavored  initially 
to  establish  National  Socialist  hegemony  within  the  state.  In  this 
process  the  old  conservative-nationalist  elite  was  partially  pres¬ 
erved  but  subordinated  to  Nazi  control.  The  state  bureaucratic 
apparatus  and  the  army  were  retained.  Germany’s  economic  and 
social  structure  remained  largely  unchanged. 

The  Reichstag  fire  of  February  27, 1933,  presumably  started  by 
the  Nazis  themselves,  provided  Hitler  with  die  pretext  for  de¬ 
manding  a  presidential  emergency  decree.  The  Nazis  interpre- 
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ted  the  fire  as  a  communist  attempt  at  political  subversion  and 
implemented  Article  48  of  the  Weimar  Constitution  to  quash  the 
political  opposition.  The  SA  arrested  numerous  communists  as 
well  as  socialist  and  liberal  leaders.  German  state  governments 
lacking  a  National  Socialist  majority — Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg, 
Baden,  Hesse,  Saxony,  and  the  city-states — were  dissolved,  and  the 
states  were  subordinated  to  control  by  the  central  government.  In 
March  Hitler  presented  the  Reichstag  with  the  Enabling  Act.  The 
Reichstag,  purged  and  intimidated,  passed  the  act  by  a  vote  of  441 
to  eighty-four,  thereby  accoiding  Hitler’s  cabinet  full  legislative 
powers,  including  rights  to  amend  the  constitution,  for  a  period  of 
four  years. 

Hitler  used  the  Enabling  Act  to  implement  Gleichschaltung 
(forced  political  coordination),  the  policy  of  subordinating  all 
independent  institutions  and  organizations  to  Nazi  control.  The 
state  bureaucracy  and  the  judiciary  were  purged  of  “non- Aryans,” 
and  all  members  were  obliged  to  swear  an  oath  of  personal  loyalty 
to  the  fiihrer.  The  Secret  State  Police  (Geheime  Staatspolizei — 
Gestapo)  was  created,  and  a  special  court,  the  People’s  Tribunal, 
was  established  to  deal  with  cases  of  treason.  State  governments 
were  dismissed  and  replaced  by  Reich  governors  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  Hitler.  Trade  unions  were  dissolved.  Political  parties 
other  than  National  Socialist  were  disbanded.  In  July  Germany 
was  legally  declared  a  National  Socialist  one-party  state. 

President  Hindenburg  died  in  August  1934,  and  Hitler  promul¬ 
gated  a  law  that  combined  the  offices  of  the  president  and  the 
chancellor.  The  law  violated  the  Enabling  Act  but  was  subse¬ 
quently  sanctioned  by  national  plebiscite.  Thus  in  the  pseudole- 
gal  fashion  characteristic  of  Nazi  tactics,  Hitler  established  himself 
as  German  fiihrer.  The  army  swore  a  special  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  fiihrer,  pledging  unconditioned  obedience.  Heinrich 
Himmler’s  Guard  Detachment  (Schutzstaffel — SS)  replaced  the 
SA  as  Hitler’s  private  army. 

The  National  Socialist  power  and  elite  structure  was 
consolidated  through  the  efforts  of  Joseph  Goebbels  and  the  Reich 
Propaganda  Ministry.  Goebbels  formulated  the  concept  of  “total 
propaganda”  and  established  the  Reich  Cultural  Chamber.  The 
chamber  extended  Gleichschaltung  to  include  the  educational 
system,  the  media,  and  all  cultural  institutions.  Hitler’s  Mein 
Kampf  and  other  racist-imperialist  literature  were  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  NSDAP  focused  particularly  on  “gathering  in”  the  Ger¬ 
man  youth,  and  the  Hitler  Youth  membership  grew  to  more  than 
3.5  million. 

Domestic  Mobilization 

National  Socialism  emphasized  authoritarianism  but  added  the 
political-charismatic  combat  idea  of  the  “movement,”  that  is,  the 
Third  Reich  mobilization  for  war.  The  attention  of  the  German 
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masses,  for  whom  there  was  no  real  social  revolution,  was  diverted 
ideologically  toward  the  goal  of  lebensraum.  In  the  economic 
sphere,  domestic  mobilization  entailed  creating  a  wartime  econ¬ 
omy.  A  most  significant  feature  of  the  Third  Reich,  however,  was 
the  emergence  of  the  SS  state. 

Nazi  economic  policy  focused  on  accelerated  rearmament.  The 
NSDAP  won  the  support  of  German  industrialists,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  private  industrial  sector  was  left  intact  but  was 
subordinated  to  party  control.  The  Four  Year  Plan  Office  was 
established  in  1936  and  under  the  direction  of  Hermann  Goring 
assumed  responsibility  for  developing  production  quotas  and  mar¬ 
ket  guidelines.  Under  the  Third  Reich  major  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  were  expanded,  particularly  such  armaments-related  firms 
as  Krupp  (steel  and  armaments),  I.G.  Farben  (chemicals),  and  Sie¬ 
mens  (shipbuilding).  The  enlarged  armaments-related  industries 
provided  employment  opportunities  for  German  labor  and  were 
generally  permitted  to  offer  preferential  wage  scales.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  Germans  abandoned  agriculture  to  seek  jobs  in  industry; 
approximately  1  million  persons  left  the  land  between  1933  and 
1938.  During  World  War  II  the  Nazi  regime  instituted  the  labor 
draft  and  also  utilized  disfranchised  foreign  and  slave  labor  to 
supply  the  growing  needs  of  the  war  economy. 

In  the  mid-1930s  Himmler’s  SS  subordinated  both  the  Gestapo 
and  the  Nazi  concentration  camp  system,  solidifying  Hitler’s  total¬ 
itarian  control.  The  SS,  or  Nazi  police  state,  constituted  the  truly 
social  revolutionary  feature  of  NSDAP  rule  that  made  the  formal 
institutionalization  of  a  system  of  terror  possible.  German  con¬ 
centration  camps  including  Dachau  (near  Munich),  Oranienburg 
and  Sachsenhausen  (near  Berlin),  and  numerous  others  became 
the  repository  for  all  “socially  undesirable  elements.”  Gestapo 
arrests,  which  had  focused  originally  on  communists  and  socialists, 
were  extended  to  other  social  groups  and,  most  particularly,  to 
Jews.  The  Nuremberg  Laws  of  1935  legalized  biological-racist 
anti-Semitism,  disfranchised  the  Jews,  and  restricted  relationships 
between  Jews  and  non-Jews.  Jews  were  subsequently  subjected 
to  public  harassment,  pogroms,  and  Gestapo  arrests  and  increas¬ 
ingly  filled  the  concentration  camps.  During  World  War  II  the 
concentration  camps  would  provide  forced  labor  for  SS-run  proj¬ 
ects  and  industries;  the  camps  would  also  furnish  facilities  for  mass 
exterminations. 

Foreign  Policy 

As  fiihrer,  Hitler  directed  foreign  policy.  Even  his  earliest  ac¬ 
tions  reflected  National  Socialist  repudiation  of  the  Versailles  and 
Locarno  treaties;  Germany  withdrew  from  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1933.  Subsequently  Hitler  aimed  to  destroy  the  League’s  col¬ 
lective  security  system  and  to  accomplish  German  rearmament  in 
preparation  for  eastward  expansion. 
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Hitler’s  announcement  of  German  rearmament  in  March  1935 
constituted  the  Third  Reich’s  first  overt  violation  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  The  fiihrer  proclaimed  a  new  military  draft,  stated  his 
intention  to  expand  the  army  from  its  legal  size  of  100,000  officers 
and  men  to  550,000,  and  declared  that  Germany  would  create  an 
air  force.  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  responded  by  sending  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  a  conference  in  Stresa,  Italy,  to  discuss  counter¬ 
measures.  Hitler  succeeded,  however,  in  fomenting  the  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  Stresa  Front.  He  approached  Britain  with 
the  offer  of  a  separate  Anglo-German  naval  agreement  that  would 
guarantee  British  naval  superiority.  The  agreement  stipulated, 
however,  that  Germany  would  begin  naval  construction.  The 
British  accepted  Hitler’s  offer  without  even  consulting  France  and 
Italy.  The  Anglo-German  Naval  Pact  of  June  1935,  itself  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  implied  tacit  British  acceptance  of 
German  rearmament.  France  and  Italy  subsequently  abandoned 
their  plans  for  punitive  action  against  Germany. 

Hitler  next  endeavored  to  draw  Italy  away  from  the  Western 
powers.  When  Italy  invaded  Ethiopia  in  1935-36,  Hitler  lent 
verbal  support  to  fascist  leader  (II  Duce)  Benito  Mussolini’s  action 
and  in  March  1936  marched  German  troops  into  the  Rhineland. 
The  German  military  presence  in  the  Rhineland  violated  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  Locarno  treaties  and  specifically  threatened  French 
security.  It  suggested  the  forthcoming  alliance  between  fascist 
Germany  and  Italy,  helped  to  dissuade  Britain  and  France  from 
taking  action  against  Italian  imperialism,  and  thus  displayed  the 
weakness  of  the  Western  democracies.  The  Third  Reich  and  Mus¬ 
solini’s  Italy  moved  increasingly  toward  rapprochement.  The 
Berlin-Rome  Axis  was  formed  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
(1936-39);  Hitler  and  Mussolini  joined  to  assist  General  Francisco 
Franco  in  overthrowing  Spain’s  republican  government. 

Hitler  met  in  secret  conference  with  German  military  and  polit¬ 
ical  advisers  in  November  1937  and  declared  his  intention  to  be¬ 
gin  eastward  expansion.  The  plan  for  eventual  military 
aggression  was  originally  discussed  at  this  conference.  The  fiihr¬ 
er ’s  immediate  aims — the  annexation  of  Austria  and  the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  Sudetenland — would  be  accomplished  by  pseudolegal 
means.  These  German-populated  territories  would  be  claimed  on 
the  basis  of  a  national-ethnic  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

In  February  1938  Hitler  summoned  the  Austrian  chancellor 
Kurt  von  Schuschnigg  to  Berchtesgaden,  Germany,  for  consulta¬ 
tions.  The  fiihrer  announced  his  intention  to  annex  Austria  and 
demanded  that  Schuschnigg  cooperate  by  forming  a  pro-Nazi  cab¬ 
inet  and  legalizing  the  Austrian  Nazi  party.  Schuschnigg 
returned  to  Austria  and  attempted  to  avert  annexation  by  calling 
for  a  national  plebiscite  to  decide  the  future  of  the  state.  Hitler 
immediately  demanded  Schuschnigg’s  resignation  and  threatened 
to  invade  Austria  if  the  chancellor  did  not  comply.  Arthur  von 
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Seyss-Inquart,  the  new  Austrian  Nazi  chancellor,  followed  Hitler’s 
instructions  and  invited  German  troops  to  enter  Austria.  On 
March  13  Austria  was  declared  a  province  of  the  German  Reich. 
The  Western  powers  acquiesced. 

Hitler  prepared  to  “smash”  Czechoslovakia;  in  April  1938  he 
instructed  Konrad  Henlein,  the  Sudeten  Nazi  leader,  to  organize 
disruptive  nationalist  agitation  in  the  Sudetenland.  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  cognizant  of  Hitler’s  annexationist  ambitions,  appealed  to 
France  and  Britain  for  assistance.  British  Prime  Minister  Neville 
Chamberlain,  however,  refused  to  commit  his  country  to  defend 
Czechoslovakia,  thus  appeasing  the  Nazi  dictator.  Chamberlain 
organized  the  Munich  Conference  of  September  1938  where  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France  agreed  to  German  annexation  of  the  Sudetenland; 
the  territory  was  annexed  on  October  1.  The  Czech-populated 
western  provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  occupied  by 
Germany  in  March  1939,  and  Slovakia  was  made  a  German 
puppet-state. 

When  Germany  occupied  Bohemia-Moravia,  Britain  and 
France  became  convinced,  at  last,  that  Hitler’s  objectives  were 
indeed  imperialist-expansionist.  The  Western  powers  announced 
their  intention  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.  In  April  1 939 
Hitler  nevertheless  approached  Poland  with  demands  for  Danzig; 
the  fuhrer  anticipated  war  and  thus  simultaneously  instructed  the 
military  to  prepare  invasion  plans.  In  May  Germany  and  Italy 
signed  the  Pact  of  Steel,  a  formal  military  alliance.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  endeavored  to  form  an  anti-Nazi  alliance  with  the 
Western  powers,  but  negotiations  had  stalemated  repeatedly.  In 
August  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  nonagression  pact  with  Ger¬ 
many,  thus  freeing  Hitler  to  act  against  Poland.  German  troops 
invaded  Poland  on  September  1,  1939.  Britain  and  France  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Germany  two  days  later. 

World  War  II 

Hitler’s  armies  overran  Poland  by  the  end  of  September  and 
entered  Norway  and  Denmark  to  “protect”  these  countries  from 
British  and  French  attack.  In  May  1940  German  troops  smashed 
the  western  front  in  a  major  campaign  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
leaving  more  than  300,000  British  and  French  soldiers  trapped  in 
Dunkirk  on  the  coast  of  northern  France.  The  lightning-like 
strikes  (blitzkrieg)  of  German  tanks  and  planes  seemed  unstoppa¬ 
ble.  Chamberlain  had  resigned  as  prime  minister  on  May  10,  and 
the  king  asked  Winston  Churchill  to  head  the  new  cabinet.  Un¬ 
der  Churchill’s  leadership  the  British  Royal  Navy  successfully  res¬ 
cued  the  men  in  Dunkirk.  The  fall  of  France  in  June  1940, 
however,  brought  Hitler  to  the  height  of  power. 

When  France  fell.  Hitler,  who  had  hoped  originally  that  Britain 
would  stay  out  of  the  war,  approached  Churchill  with  the  offer  of  a 
separate  peace.  Churchill  was  intransigent,  however,  and  the 
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Royal  Air  Force  successfully  resisted  Hitler’s  air  attack  on  Britain 
in  August  1940.  The  fiihrer  began  to  plan  the  invasion  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Japan  joined  the  Axis  powers  in  September,  and 
the  scene  of  war  was  later  extended  into  the  Far  East.  In  the 
meantime  Italy  had  made  advances  in  North  Africa  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  region.  Subsequent  Italian  setbacks,  however,  forced 
Hitler  to  delay  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  He  sent 
Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel  to  Africa,  and  German  troops  fought 
their  way  through  the  Balkan  countries  to  assist  the  Italians  in 
Greece.  Spain’s  refusal  to  join  the  Mediterranean  campaign  pro¬ 
longed  the  conflict.  German  successes  in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece 
in  the  spring  of  1941,  however,  persuaded  Hungary,  Romania, 
Slovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  Croatia  to  join  the  Axis. 

Germany  invaded  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1941,  and  by  late  fall 
Hitler’s  armies  stood  before  Moscow.  The  fiihrer  had  anticipated 
victory  in  the  Soviet  Union  within  three  months,  but  the  early 
onset  of  the  Russian  winter  stopped  German  advances.  Japan 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  thus  bringing  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  The  United  States  joined  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  form  the  Grand  Alliance.  When  German  troops 
resumed  battle  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  spring  of  1942,  the  tide 
of  war  began  to  turn  against  the  Axis  powers  (see  fig.  6  ). 

German  military  victories  during  World  War  II  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  simultaneous  consolidation  of  Himmler’s  SS  state. 
The  SS  was  expanded  to  include  nearly  150,000  men  and  came  to 
represent  authority  within  a  Greater  German  Reich.  The  con¬ 
centration  camps  became  filled  with  foreign  nationals  and  non- 
German  Jews.  Numerous  new  camps  were  opened  in  1940 
including  Auschwitz  in  Upper  Silesia,  Neuengamme  near  Ham¬ 
burg,  Bergen-Belsen  and  Gross-Rosen  in  Lower  Silesia,  Stutthof 
near  Danzig,  and  Nutzweiler  in  Alsace.  Other  concentration 
camps  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  Styria,  and  Lorraine  served  pri¬ 
marily  as  transit  and  resettlement  camps.  The  numbers  of  camps 
and  inmates  increased  more  rapidly  after  1941  when  the  SS  began 
to  create  extermination  camps. 

That  such  acts  were  occurring  in  Germany  seemed  unbeliev¬ 
able.  Although  an  undercurrent  of  anti-Semitism  had  always 
been  present  in  the  German  society,  in  no  other  European  society 
had  the  Jewish  community  so  completely  integrated  into  the  ma¬ 
jority  community.  It  was  in  Germany  in  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  others  launched  the  movement 
that  became  known  as  the  Jewish  Emancipation  or  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  which  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  provided 
the  world  such  personages  as  Heinrich  Heine,  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Karl  Marx,  Johannes  Brahms,  Sigmund  Freud,  Marcel  Proust, 
Franz  Kafka,  Albert  Einstein,  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  and  Yehudi 
Menuhin.  It  is  true  that  in  1878  a  political  party  was  formed  that 
projected  anti-Semitism  as  a  central  part  of  its  program,  but  it  is 
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Source:  Based  on  information  from  Eugene  K.  Keefe,  et  ai.,  Area  Handbook  for 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Washington,  1975,  p.  43. 

Figure  6.  Extent  of  Nazi  Germany  Expansion  in  1942 


also  true  that  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  up  to  the 
advent  of  Hitler’s  regime  literally  hundreds  of  Jews  achieved  fame 
and  reknown  in  almost  all  facets  of  German  life,  particularly  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  that  thousands  more  secured  recognition  as 
prominent  and  respected  members  of  their  communities.  An 
unknown  but  very  large  number  of  Jews  so  completely  assimilated 
that  they  had  not  only  ceased  to  observe  the  basic  precepts  of 
Judaism  but  also  had  converted,  at  least  nominally,  to  Christianity. 
Assimilation  had  in  fact  become  so  widespread  that  many  Jews 
predicted  that  within  a  few  generations  most  of  the  Jewish 
community  would  disappear. 
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Hitler  and  his  associates  and  followers,  however,  subscribed  to 
spurious  notions  of  “racial  purity”  and  “biological  superiority”  that 
categorized  many  groups  as  “socially  undesirable”;  specifically 
targeted  were  the  Jews.  By  the  late  1930s  the  Nazi  leaders  had 
adopted  the  concept  of  a  “final  solution”  to  the  “Jewish  problem,” 
a  solution  that  provided  for  the  extermination  of  all  Jews.  The 
scope  and  methods  employed  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Holocaust  exceeded  anything  in  recorded  history.  The  term 
holocaust  came  into  general  use  some  years  after  the  event.  The 
English  word  derives  from  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Septu- 
agint  and  that  version’s  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  olah, 
from  the  root  meaning  “to  go  up.”  In  the  context  of  the  Holocaust 
the  root  refers  back  to  an  ancient  Temple  sacrifice  in  which  the 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  is  totally  consumed  by  fire  and  the  smoke 
“goes  up”  to  God. 

The  scope  of  Hitler’s  genocidal  efforts,  staggering  as  they  were, 
may  be  quickly  summarized.  In  1939  about  10  million  of  the 
estimated  16  million  Jews  in  the  world  lived  in  Europe.  By  1945 
almost  6  million  had  been  killed,  most  of  them  in  the  nineteen 
main  concentration  camps.  Of  prewar  Czechoslovakia’s  281,000 
Jews,  about  4,000  survived.  Before  the  German  conquest  and 
occupation,  the  Jewish  population  of  Greece  was  estimated  to  be 
between  65,000  and  72,000;  about  2,000  survived.  Only  5,000  of 
Austria’s  prewar  Jewish  community  of  70,000  escaped.  And  an 
estimated  4.6  million  Jews  were  killed  in  Poland  and  in  those  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union  seized  and  occupied  by  the  Germans.  During 
the  1930s  an  estimated  two-fifths  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  fled  the 
country.  Of  the  estimated  500,000 Jews  in  Germany  in  1939,  only 
about  one-fifth  survived. 

The  Allied  road  to  victory  started  in  1943.  The  Soviets  defeated 
German  troops  at  Stalingrad  in  February,  and  Hitler’s  armies 
started  their  retreat.  The  Allies  gained  control  of  North  Africa, 
and  in  July  Mussolini  was  deposed  in  Italy.  German  cities  and 
industrial  centers  were  bombed  with  increased  intensity.  By  the 
end  of  1943  Hitler’s  armies  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  driven 
back  nearly  to  the  Polish  border,  and  in  June  1944  the  United 
States  and  Britain  invaded  France. 

A  number  of  militant  younger  German  army  officers  had  joined 
the  underground  resistance.  On  July  20, 1944,  these  men,  led  by 
Colonel  Claus  Schenk  von  Stauffenberg,  attempted  to  assassinate 
Hitler  and  effect  a  military  coup.  The  coup  was  planned  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  civilian  resistance,  composed  largely  of  socialists 
but  including  a  diversity  of  other  social  groups.  Stauffenberg’s 
assassination  attempt  failed,  and  the  fiihrer  was  injured  only 
slightly.  Military  officials  waiting  in  Berlin  for  news  of  Hitler’s 
death  prepared  to  seize  power.  The  news  of  the  fuhrer’s  survival 
created  confusion,  however,  and  the  conspiracy  fell  apart.  The 
military  conspirators  were  subsequently  court-martialed,  and  nu- 
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merous  high-ranking  military  officers  were  executed.  Approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  members  of  the  civilian  resistance  were  executed 
after  civil  trials. 

American  and  British  troops  advanced  into  western  Germany  in 
the  fall  of  1944.  Hitler  remained  determined  to  fight  on  and 
indeed  called  for  the  “total  mobilization  of  all  Germans’’  for  the 
war  effort.  At  the  Yalta  Conference  in  February  1945  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  discussed  arrangements  for 
the  postwar  control  of  Germany.  American  forces  reached  the 
Rhine  River  in  March;  simultaneously  Soviet  armies  overran  most 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  pressed  on  toward  Berlin.  Hitler  insisted 
that  every  German  city,  every  village,  and  finally  “every  square 
meter”  would  have  to  be  defended  or  left  behind  as  “scorched 
earth.”  The  .Western  and  Soviet  armies  in  Germany  made  their 
first  mutual  contact  in  Saxony  on  April  27.  Three  days  later  Hitler 
and  his  bride,  Eva  Braun,  committed  suicide  in  a  Berlin  bunker. 
Berlin  fell  to  the  Soviets  on  May  2.  On  May  7  the  Third  Reich 
surrendered  unconditionally. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

In  the  aftermath  of  Hitler’s  defeat  the  Allied  victors — the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union — formulated  a  com¬ 
mon  German  policy.  Arrangements  for  postwar  Germany  were 
finalized  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  of  July-August  1945,  during 
which  the  Allies  affirmed  the  future  restoration  of  a  united  and 
democratic  German  state.  German  territories  east  of  the  Oder 
and  Neisse  rivers,  however,  were  ceded  to  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Allied  Control  Council  in  Berlin  assumed  political 
authority  for  all  Germany;  the  American,  British,  French,  and 
Soviet  military  occupation  zones  were  considered  temporary.  Ber¬ 
lin  was  placed  under  joint  Four  Power  control.  Immediate  Allied 
aims  included  denazification  and  demilitarization  in  preparation 
for  reunification.  National  Socialist  institutions  and  organizations 
were  disbanded,  and  the  formation  of  democratic  political  parties 
and  of  trade  unions  was  encouraged. 

The  International  Military  Tribunal  conducted  the  Nuremberg 
Trials  held  in  Nuremberg,  Germany,  from  November  1945  until 
October  1946.  Principal  leaders  of  Nazi  Germany  and  nuyor  Na¬ 
tional  Socialist  institutions — the  Third  Reich  government,  the 
General  Staff,  the  SA,  the  SS,  and  the  Gestapo — were  arraigned  at 
Nuremberg.  Individual  members  of  institutions  judged  criminal 
were  declared  subject  to  trial  by  specific  tribunals.  The  military 
occupation  authorities  made  numerous  arrests,  totaling  by  January 
1947  some  245,000  persons  in  the  four  zones.  In  addition  Nazi 
sympathizers  were  dismissed  from  responsible  public  and  private 
positions.  The  Western  powers,  however,  tended  to  rehabilitate 
and  reinstate  the  upper  echelons  of  the  German  administration, 
economy,  and  military;  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  its  purge 
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more  thoroughly. 

The  original  Allied  economic  policy  in  postwar  Germany  was 
shaped  by  the  goal  of  demilitarization  and  the  demand  for  repara¬ 
tions  for  war  damages.  All  armaments-related  German  industries 
were  dismantled  and/or  appropriated  by  the  victors.  The  Western 
powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  organized  confiscations  in  their  re¬ 
spective  zones;  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  suffered  large- 
scale  devastation  during  World  War  II  and  thus  were  most  harsh  in 
exacting  reparations.  The  Allies  had  further  agreed  to  weaken 
Germany's  industrial  potential  permanently  in  order  to  prevent  a 
revival  of  militarism.  Monopolistic  trusts  and  cartels  that  had  for¬ 
merly  controlled  two-thirds  of  all  industry  were  dissolved — the 
chemical  industry,  mining,  and  banking  were  principally  affected 
(see  Legacies  Affecting  Development,  ch.  4).  An  industrial  plan 
adopted  by  the  Allied  Control  Council  in  March  1946  (but  never 
implemented)  fixed  the  permissible  level  of  industrial  production 
at  about  50  percent  that  of  1938,  the  best  prewar  year.  Such 
products  as  gasoline,  rubber,  and  radioactive  materials  were  ban¬ 
ned  completely;  steel  production  was  strictly  limited. 

At  the  onset  of  the  cold  war  in  1947,  the  Western  powers  trans¬ 
formed  their  German  policy.  In  March  1947  President  Harry  S 
Truman  presented  to  the  United  States  Congress  a  proposal  of  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  basis  of  the  Truman  Doctrine.  The 
doctrine  declared  the  antithesis  between  the  “free”  and  “totalitar¬ 
ian”  worlds  and  offered  economic  aid  to  nations  defending  democ¬ 
racy  and  capitalism.  The  United  States  won  British  and  French 
support  for  an  alliance  designed  to  contain  Soviet  expansionism; 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO — also  referred  to 
as  the  Atlantic  Alliance)  was  formed  in  April  1949  (see  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  ch.  8).  A  decision  to  include  a  West 
German  state  in  the  alliance  was  reached  at  the  same  time.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1949  the  Marshall  Plan  (named  after  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall)  provided  approximately  US$2 
billion  in  financial  assistance  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
the  West  German  zones.  Dismantling  of  industrial  plants  was 
halted,  and  restrictions  on  industrial  production  were  revoked.  A 
currency  reform  of  June  1948  had  helped  to  stabilize  the  inflated 
postwar  economy.  The  war-ravaged  German  population  (includ¬ 
ing  9  million  East  European  refugees  resettled  in  the  Western 
zones  after  World  War  II)  was  housed  and  fed. 

At  the  London  Six  Power  Conference  of  February-June  1948-— 
attended  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  and  the  Benelux 
states — the  conferees  formally  accepted  the  American  proposal  to 
create  a  West  German  state.  The  Soviet  Union  left  the  Allied 
Control  Council  and  prepared  to  establish  a  communist  East  Ger¬ 
many.  Access  routes  into  West  Berlin  were  blockaded  by  the 
Soviets  in  June  1948,  an  act  that  became  known  as  the  Berlin 
Blockade.  The  Soviet  Union  hoped  to  starve  West  Berliners  into 
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accepting  incorporation  into  its  zone,  but  the  Western  powers 
mounted  a  massive  airlift  to  furnish  the  city  food  and  supplies. 
After  several  months  the  city  of  Berlin  was  administratively  di¬ 
vided,  and  the  blockade  was  terminated. 

The  Western  powers  arranged  to  convene  a  Parliamentary 
Council  in  Bonn  (the  future  capital)  to  draft  the  Basic  Law  (consti¬ 
tution)  that  established  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Both 
the  Basic  Law  and  the  West  German  state  were  legally  defined  as 
provisional,  pending  reunification.  Konrad  Adenauer  presided 
over  the  council  (September  1948-May  1949),  consisting  of  sixty- 
five  delegates  from  the  postwar  West  German  states  (Lander, 
sing.,  Land)  parliaments  and  West  Berlin.  It  included  twenty- 
seven  Christian  Democrats  (Christlich  Demokratische  Union — 
CDU);  twenty-seven  Social  Democrats;  and  five  Free  Democrats 
(Freie  Demokratische  Partei — FDP).  The  Basic  Law  was  ratified 
on  May  8,  1949,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-three  to  twelve.  The  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France,  however,  by  means  of  the  Occupation 
Statute  of  April  1949,  retained  supreme  authority  in  West  Ger¬ 
many.  Theodor  Heuss  (FDP)  was  subsequently  elected  federal 
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president.  Konrad  Adenauer  (CDU  chairman)  won  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  chancellorship  by  a  one-vote  majority. 

The  Bonn  Democracy 

The  Federal  Republic  was  constituted  as  a  democratic  and  fed¬ 
eral  state  (see  The  Constitutional  Framework  and  Federalism,  ch. 
7).  The  Basic  Law  provides  for  a  federal  president  elected  for  five 
years,  but  his  functions  as  head  of  state  are  largely  ceremonial.  It 
was  hoped  that  Weimar  authoritarianism  could  thus  be  avoided. 
Executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  federal  chancellor  (see  The 
Federal  Executive,  ch.  7).  He  is  formally  nominated  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  but  is  in  fact  the  candidate  agreed  upon  with  the  Federal 
Diet  (Bundestag).  The  Bundestag — the  popularly  elected  na¬ 
tional  chamber— holds  extensive  rights  in  federal  legislation  in¬ 
cluding  foreign  affairs,  finance,  trade,  and  communications  (see 
The  Legislature,  ch.  7).  The  Federal  Council  (Bundesrat)  pro¬ 
vides  for  Land  representation;  it  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  ten  Lander  and  West  Berlin.  (Delegates  from  West  Berlin 
do  not  have  voting  rights  in  either  legislative  chamber.)  Bundesrat 
legislative  powers  are  restricted;  it  possesses  an  absolute  veto, 
however,  in  matters  of  Land  interest.  The  Basic  Rights  section 
of  the  constitution  guarantees  human  rights  and  freedoms.  West 
Germans  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  refuse  military  service. 
Trade  unions  are  protected  by  the  constitution,  and  provisions  for 
nationalization  of  property  are  included. 

The  Federal  Constitutional  Court  was  created  to  defend  the 
democratic  principles  embodied  in  the  Basic  Law.  Specifically  it 
possesses  the  authority  to  judge  the  constitutionality  of  political 
parties.  West  Germans  remain  highly  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of 
political  extremism.  For  example  the  extreme-right  Socialist 
Reich  Party  (Sozialistische  Reichspartei)  was  declared  illegal  in 
1952,  and  the  Communist  Party  of  Germany  (Kommunistische 
Partei  Deutschlands — KPD)  was  banned  in  1956. 

Bonn’s  democracy  has  its  basis  in  stable  government  and  the 
political  party  system.  The  chancellor  and  his  cabinet  play  the 
leading  role  in  deciding  legislative  policy.  A  Basic  Law 
provision — the  “constructive  vote  of  no  confidence” — enables  the 
Bundestag  to  dismiss  the  chancellor  only  by  electing  a  successor. 
This  provision  was  intended  to  protect  against  governmental 
crises.  The  stability  of  the  federal  government  has  depended  on 
stable  political  groups  in  parliament.  (Electoral  law  restricts  par¬ 
liamentary  representation  to  parties  gaining  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.)  The  functioning  of  the  federal  government  has 
been  marked  by  competition  between  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union /Christian  Social  Union  (CDU/CSU)  and  the  SPD  as  major 
political  parties  of  nearly  equal  strength.  In  early  1982  the  FDP 
remained  the  only  other  significant  political  party  (see  Political 
Parties  and  the  Electoral  System,  ch.  7). 
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The  CDU  and  Bavaria’s  CSU  are  distinct  political  parties  that 
form  a  single  parliamentary  group  ( Fraktion ).  During  the  occupa¬ 
tion  period  Allied  favor  helped  to  strengthen  the  bourgeois- 
conservative  CDU/ CSU.  An  interconfessional — Protestant  and 
Catholic — party,  the  CDU  /CSU  represents  industrial  and  agrarian 
interests  but  includes  a  small  labor  wing.  The  party  program 
advocates  free  enterprise  but  also  subscribes  to  Christian  social 
welfare  doctrine.  Under  Adenauer’s  leadership  (1949-63),  the 
CDU/ CSU  gradually  incorporated  most  small  bourgeois  parties, 
including  the  Center  Party,  the  German  Party  (Deutsche  Partei — 
DP),  and  the  Refugees’  Party. 

The  SPD  re-formed  in  1945.  Under  Allied  occupation,  the 
western-zone  SPD,  which  was  headed  by  Kurt  Schumacher  until 
his  death  in  1953,  rejected  proposals  for  an  SPD-KPD  union  and 
thus  endorsed  the  West  German  alliance  with  the  Western  allies. 
SPD  strength  declined  in  consequence  of  the  party’s  restriction  to 
West  German  territories;  Prussia  constituted  the  former  strong¬ 
hold  of  German  socialism.  For  most  of  the  period  of  Adenauer’s 
chancellorship,  the  opposition  SPD  took  a  firm  stance  against  rear¬ 
mament  and  in  addition  pressed  for  various  forms  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion.  But  in  1959  the  party  adopted  the  Bad  Godesberg  Program, 
which  transformed  the  SPD  from  a  revolutionary,  Marxist, 
working-class  party  into  a  reform-oriented  “party  of  the  whole 
German  people.”  From  1959  both  the  CDU/ CSU  and  the  SPD 
supported  NATO  and  free  enterprise.  As  of  early  1982  the  SPD 
had  held  power  since  1969. 

The  Free  Democrats  constitute  the  bourgeois-liberal  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  “Christian”  and  “socialist”  parties.  Membership  re¬ 
flects  the  national  liberal  tradition  of  north  and  west  Germany  but 
also  the  progressive  liberalism  of  the  south.  As  West  Germany’s 
“third”  party,  the  FDP  joined  in  coalition  with  Adenauer’s  CDU/ 
CSU  and  then  with  the  SPD.  The  FDP’ s  participation  in  govern¬ 
ment  has  made  stable  Bundestag  majorities  possible.  Simultane¬ 
ously  the  FDP  introduced  flexibility  into  German  politics  and 
exerted  a  moderating  influence  on  the  major  parties. 

The  success  of  West  Germany’s  “social  market  economy”  has 
contributed  significantly  to  its  remarkable  political  stability.  In¬ 
troduced  by  Ludwig  Erhard,  minister  for  economic  affairs 
(1949-63),  the  “social  market  economy”  is  based  on  “free  market” 
philosophy  but  permits  limited  state  intervention.  The  framers  of 
the  Basic  Law  wished  to  restrict  state  power,  but  they  also  rejected 
the  “laissez-faire”  doctrine  of  nineteenth-century  liberalism.  State 
intervention  is  authorized  to  prevent  monopolization,  to  encour¬ 
age  small  business  by  means  of  tax  policy  and  subsidies,  and  to 
implement  social  programs  to  alleviate  hardship.  Nonetheless 
since  the  mid-1960s  West  German  industry  has  manifested  in¬ 
creasing  tendencies  toward  concentration  (see  Mqjor  Industrial 
Sectors,  ch.  6). 
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Adenauer  Era 

Adenauer’s  commitment  to  a  Western  orientation  shaped  his 
policymaking.  The  CDU/CSU  leader  developed  a  coherent  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  three  major  objectives.  First,  West  Germany’s 
integration  into  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  considered  essential  for 
security  reasons;  moreover,  NATO  membership  was  expected  to 
entail  the  much-desired  grant  of  West  German  sovereignty  by  the 
occupation  powers.  Second,  the  creation  of  a  West  European 
political  union  was  strongly  desired.  Adenauer  hoped  that  a 
united  Europe  would  exercise  significant  influence  within  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  Third,  the  goal  of  a  united  and  democratic 
Germany  would  be  pursued  on  the  basis  of  strength.  The  Basic 
Law  called  for  German  reunification  based  on  the  1937  frontiers, 
i.e.,  including  the  ceded  eastern  territories.  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  had  pledged  their  support  for  this  aim. 

The  CDU  /  CSU  gained  power  in  August  1949,  winning  only  31.0 
percent  of  the  vote;  the  SPD  followed  closely  with  29.2  percent. 
Adenauer  negotiated  the  bourgeois  coalition  ( Biirgerblock ),  how¬ 
ever,  including  the  FDP  and  DP,  and  thus  acquired  a  stable  major¬ 
ity  of  208  out  of  402  Bundestag  seats.  Extreme  right-wing  parties 
won  10  to  15  percent  of  the  vote;  the  KPD,  only  5.7  percent. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  June  1950— -the  invasion  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea)  by  the  Democratic  People’s 
Republic  of  Korea  (North  Korea) — heightened  East-West  tensions. 
As  a  result  the  United  States  made  plans  to  strengthen  European 
defense.  Meeting  in  New  York  in  September,  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  France  endorsed  proposals  for  an  integrated  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community  (EDC),  to  be  subordinate  to  NATO  but 
to  include  West  Germany.  Adenauer  and  the  Biirgerblock 
favored  West  German  rearmament;  the  oppositionist  SPD,  how¬ 
ever,  led  an  “ ohne  mich ”  (without  me)  movement,  which  pro¬ 
longed  negotiations.  West  Germany  demanded  full  sovereignty  in 
exchange  for  EDC  participation,  and  Adenauer  argued  strongly 
that  the  promise  of  sovereignty  would  win  popular  support  for 
rearmament.  In  March  1951  a  revision  of  the  Occupation  Statute 
granted  the  Federal  Republic  autonomy  in  foreign  relations.  The 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (ECSQ,  established  in  1952, 
represented  a  victory  for  Adenauer — who  also  served  as  foreign 
minister — and  raised  hopes  for  a  European  political  union.  In 
May  1952  treaties  were  signed  in  Bonn  and  Paris  establishing  the 
EDC,  and  the  Bundestag  ratified  the  treaties.  The  EDC  was 
blocked  in  1954,  however,  when  the  French  National  Assembly 
refused  ratification. 

Adenauer’s  CDU/CSU  scored  a  major  victory  in  the  September 
1953  Bundestag  elections.  The  government  party’s  vote  jumped 
to  45  percent.  Postwar  economic  recovery — attributable  largely  to 
Marshall  Plan  aid— and  the  promise  of  sovereignty  had  popular 
appeal.  The  SPD  vote  remained  stable.  Not  a  single  extreme 
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right-or  left-wing  party  (the  KPD  vote  dropped  to  2.2  percent) 
gained  parliamentary  representation. 

The  administration  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  favored  the  “Ad¬ 
enauer  Boom,”  an  increase  in  strength  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
and  a  “roll  back”  policy  toward  communism.  Treaties  signed  in 
Bonn  and  Paris  in  October  1954  provided  for  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic’s  direct  membership  in  NATO  and  f  r  sovereignty.  Popular 
resistance  to  West  German  rearmament,  however,  remained  sub¬ 
stantial:  the  extra-parliamentary  opposition  movement  ( Attsser - 
parlamenta  rise  he  Oppositionsbewegung — APO  )  was  joined  by 
the  SPD-left.  The  APO  demanded  detente  negotiations  with  the 
post-Stalinist  Soviet  regime.  Adenauer  refused  APO  demands 
and  insisted  on  free  elections  in  both  Germanys.  By  May  1955  the 
Bonn  and  Paris  treaties  had  been  ratified  by  the  Bundestag  and 
the  Western  powers.  The  Federal  Republic  acquired  sovereign 
status  and  joined  NATO;  East  Germany  was  included  in  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  shortly  thereafter.  As  a  member  of  NATO,  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  military  strength  and  armaments  production  were 
nevertheless  subject  to  restriction.  The  Allied  occupation  was 
terminated,  but  NATO  troops  (American,  British,  and  European) 
remained  stationed  in  West  Germany  as  part  of  the  common 
defense. 

In  1955  West  Germany  proclaimed  the  Hallstein  Doctrine, 
which  reaffirmed  the  goal  of  reunification.  (The  United  States, 
Britain,  and  France  had  restated  their  pledge  to  support  this  aim 
in  the  1954  Bonn  and  Paris  treaties.)  The  doctrine  (named  after 
Adenauer’s  state  secretary,  Walter  Hallstein)  based  itself  on  the 
Basic  Law’s  Alleinvertretungsrecht  (“right  of  sole  representa¬ 
tion”)  clause.  Alleinvertretungsrecht  refers  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public’s  claim  to  represent  “all  Germans.”  The  Hallstein  Doctrine 
developed  the  practical  implications  of  the  Alleinvertretung¬ 
srecht  by  declaring  West  Germany’s  intention  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations  with  any  state  other  than  the  Soviet  Union  that  recog¬ 
nized  East  Germany. 

The  years  1956-57  were  highlighted  by  rearmament-related 
issues.  The  Basic  Law  was  amended,  and  a  compulsory  conscrip¬ 
tion  law  passed  the  Bundestag  in  July  1956  by  a  clear  majority;  the 
SPD  opposition  was  badly  defeated.  Popular  misapprehensions 
lingered,  however,  and  the  response  to  a  1956  poll  showed  40 
percent  of  West  Germans  in  favor  of  rearmament  and  45  percent 
against.  The  first  conscripts  for  the  Federal  Armed  Forces  (Bun- 
deswehr)  were  nevertheless  called  up  in  early  1957  without  inci¬ 
dent,  and  a  target  of  350,000  men  under  arms  by  1961  was  set. 
From  late  1956  political  controversy  focused  on  the  debate  on 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Although  West  Germany  was  prohib¬ 
ited  from  use  of  the  so-called  ABC  (atomic,  biological,  chemical) 
weapons,  the  United  States  reserved  the  right  to  station  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  West  Germany.  Defense  Minister  Franz- 
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Josef  Strauss  and  the  Adenauer  government  defended  this  right 
and  favored  the  equipment  of  the  Bundeswehr  with  nuclear  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles.  The  SPD  launched  a  strong  campaign  opposing  the 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  West  Germany,  but  the  Bunde¬ 
swehr  was  soon  equipped  with  nuclear  delivery  systems. 

By  1957  the  CDU/CSU  had  incorporated  all  bourgeois  parties 
except  the  FDP,  and  in  the  September  1957  elections  the  CDU/ 
CSU  gained  50.2  percent  of  the  vote  and  an  absolute  Bundestag 
majority.  This  victory  by  the  Adenauer  government  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  chiefly  to  the  “economic  miracle”  ( Wirtschaftswunder), 
i.e.,  the  remarkable  recovery  of  the  postwar  West  German  econ¬ 
omy.  Full  employment  had  been  attained,  and  the  standard  of 
living  equaled  that  of  any  European  state.  The  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  (EEC  or  Common  Market — see  Glossary) — 
established  in  March  1957— encouraged  hopes  for  further  eco¬ 
nomic  progress.  In  addition  the  chancellor’s  dream  of  European 
unity  seemed  realizable  (see  The  European  Communities,  ch.  8). 

The  Berlin  Crisis  of  1958-61,  however,  challenged  the  strength 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  finally  discredited  Adenauer’s  foreign 
policy  stance.  As  a  result  CDU/CSU  popularity  began  to  decline. 
The  crisis  was  sparked  by  Soviet  leader  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  ulti¬ 
matum  of  November  1958  declaring  all  Berlin  agreements  null 
and  void  and  demanding  that  West  Berlin  be  transformed  within 
six  months  into  a  demilitarized  free  city.  The  Soviet  Union  threat¬ 
ened  war.  It  desired  recognition  of  East  Germany  by  the  West 
and  called  for  detente  negotiations  between  the  two  Germanys 
and  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  German  confederation.  East- 
West  tensions  mounted  «»>Lc~quent  months.  Eisenhower 
rejected  the  Soviet  ultimatum  and  declared  the  Western  military 
presence  in  Berlin  essential  for  the  security  of  the  free  world.  The 
Western  powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  repeated  the  demand 
for  all  German  free  elections  as  the  prerequisite  for  detente  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  SPD  published  the  Germany  Plan  in  March  1959, 
which  proposed  the  demilitarization  of  East  Germany  and  West 
Germany  and  detente  negotiations  on  a  parity  basis.  The  plan 
insisted,  however,  on  the  recognition  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  In  the  end  the  Soviet  Union  revoked  its  original  time  limit 
and  agreed  to  a  future  summit  conference. 

Although  the  prospects  for  a  resolution  of  the  American-Soviet 
impasse  seemed  negligible,  the  summit  conference  opened  in 
Paris  on  May  16, 1960.  Each  side  resolutely  defended  its  position. 
Negotiations  in  Paris  concluded  abruptly  when  Khrushchev  re¬ 
sumed  his  bitter  complaints  about  the  United  States  reconnais¬ 
sance  plane  that  had  been  shot  down  over  Soviet  territory  on  May 
1,  denounced  the  West,  and  left  the  conference. 

In  January  1961  John  F.  Kennedy  took  office,  and  United  States 
foreign  policy  began  a  change  in  orientation.  Soviet  nuclear  par¬ 
ity  influenced  the  policy  change.  Kennedy  restated  the  United 
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States’  commitment  to  West  Berlin;  he  announced,  however,  that 
NATO  interests  would  be  restricted  to  Western  bloc  territories, 
i.e.,  the  goal  of  incorporating  East  Germany  into  West  Germany 
was  abandoned.  The  Berlin  Crisis  nevertheless  escalated.  Meet¬ 
ing  with  Kennedy  in  Vienna  in  June,  Khrushchev  reportedly 
spoke  threateningly  of  nuclear  war.  And  in  August  1961  the  East 
Germans  erected  the  Berlin  Wall — a  barbed  wire  and  concrete 
barrier  sealing  the  border  between  the  two  sections — an  action 
that  took  the  West  by  surprise  and  blatantly  violated  the  Four 
Power  status  of  the  city.  The  Wall  effectively  halted  East  German 
emigration — which  had  reached  a  total  of  over  3  million — to  West 
Germany,  thus  making  possible  the  political  and  economic  stabili¬ 
zation  of  the  East  German  state.  The  termination  of  free  travel 
between  the  two  sectors  of  Berlin  obviously  separated  relatives 
and  friends.  The  United  States  and  other  Western  powers  grudg¬ 
ingly  accepted  the  Wall  as  a  fait  accompli,  but  West  Berliners  for 
the  first  time  staged  anti-American  demonstrations. 

In  the  September  1961  Bundestag  elections  the  CDU/CSU  lost 
its  absolute  majority  but  remained  the  strongest  political  group. 
CDU/CSU  and  FDP  formed  a  coalition  government.  At  the  age 
of  eighty-five  Adenauer  was  reelected  chancellor  with  259  out  of 
499  votes,  and  he  continued  to  champion  his  cherished  diplomatic 
goals.  Khrushchev  had  seriously  challenged  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
however,  and  although  unable  to  impose  his  demands  fully,  had 
succeeded  in  humiliating  it.  In  consequence  Adenauer’s  principle 
of  “negotiation  from  strength”  suffered  a  serious  blow.  Moreover 
the  United  States  declared  the  cold  war  officially  ended  following 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  October  1962,  and  detente  and  nuclear 
disarmament  became  the  focus  of  international  discussion.  West 
Germany  under  Adenauer,  however,  continued  to  champion  the 
old  goals. 

In  the  fall  of  1963  the  newsmagazine  Der  Spiegel  published  an 
article  on  the  Fallex  ’62  NATO  maneuvers  in  West  Germany.  The 
correspondent,  Conrad  Ahlers,  implicitly  attacked  Adenauer’s  for¬ 
eign  policy  stance  by  asserting  that  the  West’s  nuclear  capabilities 
were  insufficient  to  prevent  enemy  occupation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Federal  Republic.  Defense  Minister  Strauss  and  Adenauer 
authorized  illegal  actions  against  Der  Spiegel,  including  raids  of  its 
Hamburg  and  Bonn  offices  and  numerous  arrests.  The  so-called 
Spiegel  Affair  resulted  in  a  scandal  that  effected  Adenauer’s  resig¬ 
nation  in  October.  Former  Federal  Minister  of  Economics  Ludwig 
Erhard  (CDU)  finished  Adenauer’s  term  (1963-65)  and  was  ree¬ 
lected.  Erhard  made  initial  progress  toward  establishing  trade 
relations  with  East  European  states. 

Grand  Coalition,  1966-69 

Erhard  resigned  in  November  1968  following  the  FDP’S 
withdrawal  from  its  coalition  with  CDU/CSU.  The  FDP  with- 
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drew  because  of  an  economic  recession,  which  in  turn  prompted 
the  SPD  to  join  the  CDU/CSU  in  what  became  known  as  the 
Grand  Coalition,  which  was  formed  in  December  1 966.  Adoption 
of  the  Bad  Godesberg  Program  by  the  SPD — its  commitment  to 
NATO  and  free  enterprise — made  the  coalition  possible.  The 
SPD  agreed  to  participate  in  government  in  an  effort  to  restore 
public  confidence  and  prevent  the  rise  of  political  extremism;  the 
memory  of  the  political  impact  of  the  1929  depression  remained 
strong.  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger  (CDU)  was  elected  chancellor,  and 
Willy  Brandt  (SPD)  was  awarded  the  posts  of  vice  chancellor  and 
foreign  minister,  indicating  the  new  government’s  interest  in 
East-West  detente.  In  his  inaugural  address  Kiesinger  talked  of 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  East  European  nations 
“wherever  possible.”  West  Germany’s  economic  difficulties — the 
result  of  government  overspending — were  quickly  brought  under 
control.  A  new  radical-right  National  Democratic  Party  (Nation- 
aldemokratische  Partei  Deutschlands — NPD)  made  significant 
gains  (average  7.5  percent)  in  several  Land  elections  in  1967  but 
declined  soon  after.  The  main  issues  confronting  the  Grand  Coa¬ 
lition  continued  to  involve  foreign  policy. 

The  Federal  Republic  restated  its  commitment  to  NATO  but 
simultaneously  endeavored  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe.  The  government  exchanged  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions  with  Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  but  negotiations  toward  de¬ 
tente  with  East  Germany  (West  Germany  suggested  trade 
relations,  cultural  exchange,  and  restored  personal  ties)  reached 
an  impasse.  Kiesinger  reaffirmed  his  government’s  adherence  to 
the  policy  of  Alleinvertretungsrecht  and  adamantly  refused  the 
Soviet  demand  for  recognition  of  two  sovereign  German  states. 
The  sovereignty  issue  split  the  Grand  Coalition.  Brandt  and  the 
SPD  favored  recognition  and  detente  as  the  preliminary  to  future 
German  reunification.  Moreover  an  extra-parliamentary  left 
wing  threatened  the  republic’s  stability;  the  neo-Marxist  New 
Left,  formed  in  mid- 1967  in  West  Berlin,  attracted  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  university  students.  The  New  Left  attacked  the  “Bonn 
system”  and  identified  itself  with  the  international  protest  move¬ 
ment  against  United  States  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  Conflict. 

The  stalemate  in  East-West  detente  negotiations  and  the  up¬ 
surge  of  student  demonstrations  polarized  the  CDU/CSU-SPD. 
Kiesinger  found  it  impossible  both  to  defend  his  foreign  policy  and 
to  maintain  internal  order.  CDU/CSU  Bundestag  delegates  fa¬ 
vored  reaffirmation  of  the  Hallstein  Doctrine,  i.e.,  nonrecognition 
of  states  recognizing  East  Germany,  and  harsh  legal  action  to  stem 
political  protest.  Brandt  and  the  SPD  pressed  for  detente  and 
hoped  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  West  German  youth.  An  assassi¬ 
nation  attempt  on  New  Left  leader  Rudi  Dutschke  by  a  young 
anticommunist  in  April  1968  unleashed  what  were  then  viewed  as 
massive  demonstrations,  involving  up  to  18,000  people  in  some 
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cities.  The  Bundestag  passed  emergency  legislation,  and  numer¬ 
ous  arrests  followed.  A  broad  propaganda  campaign  launched  by 
the  SPD,  however,  resulted  in  amnesty  for  the  political  prisoners. 
Kiesinger’s  government  then  approved  the  German  Communist 
Party  (Deutsche  Kommunistische  Partei — DKP),  formed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1968.  The  coalition  hoped  that  the  DKP  would  help 
integrate  protesters  into  the  political  system.  The  New  Left,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  gain  support.  Throughout  the  1968-69  elec¬ 
tion  campaign,  the  ability  of  the  Grand  Coalition  to  perform 
effectively  the  functions  of  government  became  increasingly  sus¬ 
pect. 

The  election  in  September  1969  resulted  in  an  SPD  increase 
from  39.3  percent  (1965)  to  42.7  percent;  the  CDU/CSU  vote 
dropped  from  47.6  percent  (1965)  to  46.1  percent,  and  the  FDP 
won  5.8  percent  of  the  vote.  Brandt  was  determined  to  negotiate 
an  SPD-FDP  coalition  despite  the  narrow  Bundestag  majority  of 
ten  seats  enjoyed  by  the  two  parties  and  to  present  himself  as 
chancellor  candidate.  Sympathetic  ties  between  SPD  and  FDP 
had  developed  following  the  recent  rise  of  progressive  liberals  to 
FDP  leadership.  (SPD  and  FDP  had  joined  in  supporting  Gustav 
Heinemann’s  [SPD]  election  to  the  federal  presidency  in  March 
1969.)  Brandt  won  the  chancellorship  in  October  by  a  three-vote 
majority;  Walter  Scheel  (FDP)  served  as  vice  chancellor  and  for¬ 
eign  minister,  the  positions  Brandt  had  held  in  the  Grand  Coali¬ 
tion.  For  the  first  time,  the  CDU/CSU  constituted  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition. 

Willy  Brandt's  Ostpolitik 

Brandt  promptly  enunciated  the  new  government’s  Ostpolitik 
(eastern  policy)— a  new  approach  to  East-West  detente. 
Ostpolitik  focused  on  the  Deutschlandproblem  (German  prob¬ 
lem)  and  approved  recognition  of  East  Germany  as  the  necessary 
precondition  for  peaceful  relations  with  Eastern  Europe.  Nor¬ 
malization  of  relations  between  the  two  Germanys,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected,  would  foster  progress  toward  future  reunification. 
Brandt’s  proposed  formulation — “two  states  of  one  German 
nation” — affirmed  the  unique  relationship  of  the  two  German 
States.  The  Federal  Republic  continued  to  regard  the  two  polities 
as  constituent  parts  of  a  single  nation,  sharing  a  common  language, 
culture,  and  tradition.  The  special  category  of  “inter-German 
relations”was  devised  for  diplomatic  contacts.  Negotiation  and 
ratification  of  the  treaties  that  constitute  the  heart  of  Ostpolitik 
— the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties,  the  Four  Power  Agreement 
on  Berlin,  and  the  Basic  Treaty  (between  East  Germany  and  West 
Germany)— dominated  West  German  politics  until  1973. 
Throughout  the  period,  however,  the  West  German  commitment 
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to  NATO  remained  firm. 

The  Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties  negotiated  in  1970  settled 
border  issues  relating  to  the  Deu tsch landproolem  and  thus  set 
the  stage  for  an  East  German-West  German  agreement.  In  Au¬ 
gust  1970  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Moscow 
Treaty,  which  guaranteed  the  existing  borders  of  all  European 
states.  By  recognizing  the  Oder  and  Neisse  rivers  as  Poland’s 
western  frontier,  West  Germany  renounced  its  claim  to  German 
territory  ceded  in  1945.  In  addition  the  border  separating  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany  was  declared  inviolate.  The  Warsaw 
Treaty  of  December  1970  (signed  by  the  Federal  Republic  and 
Poland)  confirmed  recognition  of  the  territorial  status  quo  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  including  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 

A  struggle  over  ratification  of  the  eastern  treaties  followed: 
the  SPD-FDP  Bundestag  majority  was  narrow  and  CDU/CSU  op¬ 
position  strong.  The  CDU/CSU  Fraktion  unanimously  rejected 
the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties  and  launched  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  to  block  them.  By  the  winter  of  1971-72  several  SPD-FDP 
delegates  had  switched  sides.  CDU/CSU  Fraktion  Chairman 
Rainer  Barzel  decided  to  challenge  Brandt  for  the  chancellorship 
and  called  for  a  “constructive  vote  of  no  confidence.”  Extra- 
parliamentary  leftist  protest  revived;  students  (and  workers) 
staged  massive  demonstrations  and  denounced  the  CDU/CSU  as 
the  party  of  “reaction.”  The  Baader-Meinhof  Gang  (an  anarcho- 
communist  group  led  by  Andreas  Baader  and  Ulrike  Meinhof) 
introduced  terrorist  activism  in  West  Germany,  including  indis¬ 
criminate  murders  and  bombings  (see  Dissidence  and  Terrorist 
Activities,  ch.  9).  Barzel’s  mandate  in  April  1972  fell  two  votes 
short  (247  out  of  496)  of  the  necessary  absolute  majority.  Brandt 
and  the  Western  powers  subsequently  encouraged  Barzel  to  sup¬ 
port  ratification.  In  the  end  Barzel  himself  favored  conditional 
approval,  but  the  CDU/CSU  Fraktion  agreed  to  abstain.  The 
Moscow  Treaty  passed  the  Bundestag  in  May  by  248  votes  to  ten, 
with  238  abstentions;  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  by  248  votes  to  seven¬ 
teen,  with  230  abstentions. 

In  the  interim  the  Berlin  issue — the  final  obstacle  to  a  treaty 
between  East  Germany  and  West  Germany — had  been  settled. 
The  Four  Power  Agreement  of  September  1971,  signed  by  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States,  guaranteed 
that  ties  and  links  between  Bonn  and  West  Berlin  would  be  main¬ 
tained  and  developed.  The  Federal  Republic  was  prohibited, 
however,  from  incorporating  West  Berlin  despite  the  fact  that 
East  Berlin  had  been  de  facto  made  part  of  East  Germany.  West 
Berliners  were  promised  the  right  to  visit  East  Berlin  and  East 
Germany  and  to  improve  communications  with  those  areas.  The 
Western  powers  retained  authority  in  West  Berlin  and  responsib- 
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ility  for  its  defense. 

Brandt’s  stature  had  been  enhanced  by  receipt  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  October  1971,  and  Ostpolitik  was  popular  among 
West  German  citizens.  Brandt,  hoping  to  obtain  an  electoral 
mandate  for  Ostpolitik,  favored  new  elections  to  precede  the 
signing  of  the  Basic  Treaty.  To  comply  with  Basic  Law  proce¬ 
dure,  the  chancellor  in  September  1972  called  for  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence.  The  Bundestag  voted  against  Brandt  and  was  dissolved. 
The  November  1972  elections  brought  the  SPD-FDP  coalition  a 
decisive  victory.  Brandt’s  coalition  gained  54.3  percent  of  the  vote 
(SPD-45.9  percent,  FDP-8.4  percent)  and  a  majority  of  forty-six 
Bundestag  seats.  The  chancellor  was  reelected  by  269  to  223 
votes.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  elections  the  SPD  incorporated 
most  of  the  student  protest  movement;  the  majority  joined  the 
party's  youth  wing  Qungsozialisten — Jusos).  TTie  Basic  Treaty 
passed  die  Bundestag  in  May  1973  by  268  to  217  votes. 

In  the  Basic  Treaty  West  Germany  recognized  East  Germany’s 
existence  and  territorial  integrity.  The  two  Germanys  pledged 
mutual  respect  for  each  other’s  independence  and  autonomy  in 
the  conduct  of  internal  and  external  affairs.  West  Germany 
rejected  the  idea,  however,  that  East  Germany  constituted  for¬ 
eign  territory.  The  exchange  of  diplomatic  missions  was  prom¬ 
ised,  as  were  further  treaties  to  establish  trade,  travel,  and 
communications  relations.  Both  countries  joined  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  1973. 

Bavaria’s  Land  government,  headed  by  the  CSU,  appealed  to 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  in  a  challenge  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  Basic  Treaty.  The  Basic  Law  (reunification  clause) 
defends  the  legal  permanence  of  Germany  in  its  pre-World  War  II 
dimensions.  West  Germany  is  defined  as  a  temporary  political 
construct  that  preserves  responsibility  for  all  Germany.  The  Con¬ 
stitutional  Court  ruled  against  Bavaria;  the  Basic  Treaty,  the  Court 
argued,  does  not  deny  the  constitutional  mandate  for  reunifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  federal  government  retains  the  prerogative  to  decide 
the  pragmatically  useful  approaches  to  the  reunification  issue. 

After  ratification  of  the  Basic  Treaty,  the  stability  of  Brandt’s 
government — based  largely  on  the  Ostpolitik  consensus — 
lessened  significantly,  lie  SPD  domestic  reform  program  (orig¬ 
inally  introduced  in  1969)  constituted  a  new  focal  point  of  West 
Germ  m  politics.  Politik  der  inneren  Reform  (domestic  reform 
policy  included  comprehensive  plans  for  social  welfare 
arn  as  pensions,  health,  and  unemployment  insurance — tax 
reform,  rdursrtonsl  reform,  and  workers’  codetermination.  The 
CDC /CSL  held  a  one  vote  majority  in  the  Bundesrat  and  thus  was 
shir  to  chaflanar  domestic  reform  lufhlution.  In  addition  the 
Intematlneal  <m  crista  that  begun  in  1973  and  the  subsequent 
inflation  reduced  funds  available  for  domestic  reform.  The  SPD- 
mefurity  and  the  FDP favored  pnmprombr.  but  the  SPD- left  (over 
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30  percent  of  total  SPD  membership)  was  vocal  in  its  protest.  West 
Germans  feared  a  revival  of  left-wing  extremism,  and  Brandt  was 
severely  criticized  for  his  leniency  toward  the  SPD  youth  wing. 
(Walter  Scheel  [FDP]  was  elected  to  the  federal  presidency  in 
March  1974.)  And  then  in  April  1974-in  a  totally  unrelated 
incident — Gunther  Guillaume,  the  chancellor’s  personal  adviser, 
was  arrested  as  an  East  German  spy.  Brandt  responded  to  the 
scandal  by  submitting  his  resignation. 

Helmut  Schmidt's  Chancellorship 

Helmut  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the  SPD’s  conservative  wing  and 
deputy  leader  of  the  party,  headed  the  new  SPD-FDP  govern¬ 
ment.  Schmidt,  who  had  held  the  posts  of  minister  of  defense  and 
minister  of  finance  under  Brandt,  adopted  a  “no-nonsense”  policy 
toward  the  SPD-left  and  succeeded  in  integrating  most  members 
into  the  party  mainstream.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  Ostpolitik 
treaties,  the  basically  conservative  character  of  West  German  pol¬ 
itics  reasserted  itself,  and  the  SPD  and  CDU/CSU  reconciled  on 
most  issues  despite  the  rhetorical  bombast  of  election  campaigns. 
The  Soviet  Union  permitted  little  genuine  progress  in  detente, 
and  fear  of  communism  remained  strong. 

Material  prosperity  made  West  Germany  the  envy  of  Europe  in 
the  1970s.  Per  capita  gross  national  product  (GNP)  ranked  second 
only  to  the  United  States  among  larger  nations,  and  the  real  hourly 
wage  of  West  German  labor  exceeded  that  of  American  workers. 
The  problems  of  post-1973  inflation,  slowed  economic  growth, 
and  unemployment  nevertheless  disappointed  expectations.  Eco¬ 
nomic  recession  in  1975  resulted  in  over  1  million  West  Germans 
unemployed.  The  Baader-Meinhof  terrorist  gang  (renamed  the 
Red  Army  Faction  [Rote  Armee  Fraktion — RAF])  frightened  West 
Germans,  who  were  still  sensitive  to  political  extremism.  The 
political  spectrum  shifted  to  the  right,  and  the  SPD  was  forced  to 
make  significant  concessions  to  the  CDU/CSU  opposition. 

The  SPD  vote  fell  from  45.9  percent  to  42.6  percent  in  the  1976 
elections.  The  FDP  won  7.9  percent  of  the  vote,  and  Schmidt  was 
reelected,  but  the  SPD-FDP  held  a  slim  ten-seat  majority  in  the 
Bundestag.  The  CDU/CSU’s  48.6  percent  represented  a  signifi¬ 
cant  gain  (from  44.9  percent  in  1972);  the  party  had  campaigned 
with  the  slogan  “Freedom  versus  Socialism.”  Although  Helmut 
Kohl  was  the  CDU/CSU  candidate  for  chancellor,  CSU  leader 
Strauss  conducted  an  aggressive  campaign,  accusing  the  SPD  for 
doing  little  against  terrorism  and  communism.  Strauss  threatened 
to  transform  Bavaria’s  ultraconservative  CSU  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  national  party  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
CSU  and  by  leaders  of  the  CDU. 

Schmidt’s  campaign  slogan  in  1976-the  “German  Model” — 
referred  to  West  Germany’s  economic  strength  and  the  domestic 
reform  program.  The  chancellor  had  established  good  relations 
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with  both  business  leaders  and  the  trade  unions.  GNP  increased 
from  1976  (although  not  at  pre-1973  rates),  and  unemployment 
figures  fell  slightly.  Inflation  was  mild  compared  with  other  in¬ 
dustrialized  states. 

The  bogey  of  political  extremism  nevertheless  continued  to 
haunt  Schmidt’s  government  and  West  German  citizens.  Al¬ 
though  extremist  parties  won  only  0.9  percent  of  the  vote  in  1976, 
thus  demonstrating  their  minimal  support,  they  evoked  signifi¬ 
cant  public  concern.  The  various  extreme-right  groups  totaled  a 
membership  of  some  20,000.  Neo-Nazi  activism  revived  in  the 
mid-1970s,  and  the  Hitler  cult  was  especially  popular  among  some 
uneducated  teenagers  facing  unemployment.  The  extreme  left, 
however,  was  the  major  source  of  concern.  Various  Marxist 
groups  (Stalinist,  Trotskyist,  Maoist)  within  the  university  intelli¬ 
gentsia  possessed  a  membership  of  approximately  80,000;  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  had  virtually  no  contact  with  labo*.  The  university 
intelligentsia  lent  sympathetic  support  to  the  RAF,  and  when  Ul- 
rike  Meinhof  committed  suicide  in  prison  in  the  spring  of  1976, 
RAF  terrorism  (including  kidnappings,  murders,  and  hijackings) 
started  afresh  in  an  attempt  to  gain  release  of  the  imprisoned 
terrorists. 

In  response  to  CDU/CSU  pressures,  Schmidt  adopted  strict  pol¬ 
icies  against  political  extremists.  These  policies  were  harshly  criti¬ 
cized  by  novelist  Heinrich  B6U  and  other  prominent  West 
German  intellectuals  who  vigorously  defended  civil  liberties.  The 
ban  on  employment  (Berufsverbot)  bars  political  extremists— 
persons  engaged  in  activities  deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  Basic 
Law — from  civil  service  positions.  The  Federal  Republic’s  public 
sector  employs  15  percent  of  the  work  force  in  jobs  ranging  from 
high-level  positions  of  responsibility  to  menial  labor  tasks.  Screen¬ 
ing  procedures  were  directed  especially  against  university  gradu¬ 
ates,  two-thirds  of  whom  normally  found  employment  in  the  civil 
service.  Implementation  of  the  Berufsverbot  was  nevertheless 
considered  mild;  a  total  of 745,000 job  applicants  were  screened  in 
the  1976-77  period,  but  only  287  were  rejected.  Schmidt  intro¬ 
duced  Politik  der  inneren  Sicherheit  (internal  security  policy)  in 
late  1977  to  root  out  terrorism.  New  security  legislation  declared 
all  terrorist  associations  illegal.  Roadblocks  and  search  warrants 
were  authorized,  and  legal  counsels  were  restricted  and  super¬ 
vised  in  their  communications  with  clients  who  were  alleged  ter¬ 
rorists.  (Attorneys  were  believed  to  have  been  used  to  establish 
contact  with  terrorist  cohorts  on  the  outside.)  An  advanced  system 
of  citizen  surveillance  was  developed  (see  State  Police  Agencies, 
ch.  9). 

In  1979  Karl  Carstens  (CDU)  was  elected  president.  The  SPD 
vote  remained  stable  (42.9  percent)  in  the  1980  Bundestag  elec¬ 
tions.  The  FDP  gained  significantly,  however,  polling  10.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote,  and  Schmidt  was  reelected  chancellor.  Many 
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observers  attributed  the  decline  of  the  CDU/CSU  in  the  1980 
election  to  the  choice  of  CSU  leader  Strauss  as  Schmidt’s  oppo¬ 
nent.  Strauss  had  long  been  a  controversial  figure  whose  ultrana- 
tionalistic  speeches  over  several  decades  had  alienated  and 
frightened  many  electors,  including  members  of  the  CDU. 

The  SPD  slogan  “Security  for  the  Eighties”  had  emphasized 
continuity,  stability,  and  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  Through¬ 
out  1981,  however,  the  country’s  economic  situation  continued  to 
worsen,  and  an  increasing  number  of  citizens  questioned 
Schmidt’s  staunch  adherence  to  NATO  and  the  United  States,  in 
particular  the  positioning  of  additional  American  nuclear  weapons 
in  West  Germany.  By  early  1982  challenges  to  Schmidt’s  leader¬ 
ship  from  within  the  SPD  and  from  numerous  factions  within  the 
electorate  had  called  into  question  the  consensus  that  had  existed 
for  almost  two  decades.  Public  opinion  polls  in  late  1981  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  strong  majority  favored  continued  association  with 
NATO  and  the  West,  but  the  presence  of  numerous  nuclear 
warheads — more  per  square  kilometer  than  any  country  in  the 
world — was  expected  to  remain  a  divisive  political  issue  in  the 
early  and  mid-1980s. 


****** 


Alfred  Grosser’s  Germany  in  Our  Time:  A  Political  History  of 
the  Postwar  Years  provides  a  useful  synopsis  of  West  German 
political,  economic,  and  social  developments.  The  reader  may 
enjoy  People  and  Politics:  The  Years  1960-1975  by  Willy 
Brandt,  the  former  chancellor.  A  number  of  review  articles  discuss 
significant  recent  interpretations  of  the  Federal  Republic’s  history 
and  politics:  Peter  J.  Katzenstein’s  “Problem  or  Model?  West 
Germany  in  the  1980s,”  in  World  Politics-,  Wilhelm  Bleek’s 
“From  Cold  War  to  Ostpolitik:  Two  Germanys  in  Search  of  Sepa¬ 
rate  Identities,”  in  World  Politics-,  and  Klaus  Epstein’s  “The  Ger¬ 
man  Problem  1945-50,”  in  World  Politics. 

For  background  German  history  Geoffrey  Barraclough’s  The 
Origins  of  Modem  Germany  is  a  classic  study  of  the  late  medieval 
German  period.  Germany:  1866-1945  by  Gordon  Craig  repre¬ 
sents  a  recent  synthesis  of  the  history  of  the  German  nation-state. 
Fritz  Fischer’s  controversial  Germany’s  Aims  in  the  First  World 
War  warrants  brief  perusal:  the  author  reviews  a  wealth  of  doc¬ 
umentation  revealing  the  political  and  social  context  of  World  War 
I.  The  German  Dictatorship:  The  Origins,  Structure,  and.  Ef¬ 
fects  of  National  Socialism  by  Karl  Dietrich  Bracher  offers  an 
excellent  analysis  of  Hitler’s  road  to  power  and  the  Third  Reich. 
(For  further  information  see  Bibliography.) 
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IN  EARLY  1982  West  Germans  enjoyed  a  high  standard  of  living, 
although  rising  unemployment,  inflation,  and  declining  economic 
productivity  posed  increasingly  serious  problems.  A  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  state-sponsored  welfare  programs,  dating  from  the  1880s, 
has  led  Germans  to  regard  security  against  economic  destitution 
and  sickness  as  an  inalienable  right.  Almost  all  citizens  are 
covered  by  social  insurance  on  either  a  compulsory  or  voluntary 
basis.  Benefits  include  pensions,  accident  and  health  insurance, 
unemployment  insurance,  maternity  care,  special  subsidies  for 
children,  and  payments  to  victims  of  Nazi  oppression. 

The  educational  system  has  a  long  and  excellent  reputation  for 
its  high  standards.  The  literacy  rate  has  been  nearly  100  percent 
since  1900.  In  the  early  1980s,  however,  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  graduates  of  secondary  schools  went  on  to  higher  education. 
At  about  the  age  of  ten,  upon  completion  of  elementary  school,  a 
child  and  his  or  her  parents  must  decide  upon  a  vocational  second¬ 
ary  school  or  a  general  secondary  education;  only  the  latter  pre¬ 
pares  the  student  for  college  and  university  work. 

The  federal  government  and  the  state  {Land-,  pi.,  Lander) 
provide  public  education  through  taxation.  Private  schools, 
which  coexist  with  the  state  schools,  are  largely  financed  by  pri¬ 
vate  organizations:  churches,  religious  orders,  and  foundations. 
Some  private  denominational  schools,  however,  also  are  subsi¬ 
dized  in  part  by  the  state. 

Geography 

The  248,630  square  kilometers  within  the  borders  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany  or  Federal  Republic) 
and  West  Berlin  include  a  wide  variety  of  terrain.  Few  of  the 
political  boundaries  are  natural,  and  the  physical  regions  within 
the  country  tend  to  grow  gradually  into  one  another.  The  flat 
lowlands  of  the  northwest  become  rolling  green  hills  to  the  north¬ 
east  and  inland  to  the  south,  where  they  blend  into  the  uplands  of 
the  central  part  of  the  country.  The  low  mountains  and  great 
forests  of  the  central  regions  give  way  to  more  gentle  terrain  in  the 
Danube  River  basin  and  once  again  become  hilly  at  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Alps.  The  Bavarian  Alps  and  the  Rhine  Valley  are 
impressive  features  of  West  Germany’s  landscape — the  mountains 
for  their  beauty  and  ruggedness  and  the  Rhine  Valley  for  its  im- 
-portance  as  a  commercial  artery  and  its  physical  beauty. 

Land  borders  conform  roughly  to  regions  that  date  back  to  die 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Eight  of  the  ten  Ldnder  divide  most  of  the 
country’s  territory.  Two  of  them— Hamburg  and  Bremen — are 
large  urban  complexes  requiring  so  many  administrative  functions 
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differing  from  the  largely  rural  areas  adjacent  to  them  that  they 
have  been  made  into  separate  Lander .  West  Berlin  is  adminis¬ 
tered  separately  (see  fig.  1). 

Topography 

For  the  purpose  of  topographic  discussion,  the  country  is  some¬ 
times  divided  into  five  major  physical  regions:  the  northern 
lowlands,  central  uplands,  Alpine  foothills.  Bavarian  Alps,  and  the 
Rhine  Valley  and  western  highlands  (see  fig.  7).  The  northern 
lowlands  encompass  the  territory  of  three  Lander — Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen — and  most  of  a  fourth.  Lower 
Saxony.  The  lowlands  are  part  of  a  great  plain  that  extends  across 
north-central  Europe,  broadening  from  northern  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  until,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  Ural  Mountains,  it  has 
encompassed  a  large  part  of  Poland  and  the  European  portion  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

South  of  the  northern  lowlands,  the  terrain  rises  to  a  hilly  region 
commonly  known  as  the  central  uplands.  The  central  uplands 
incorporate  the  remainder  of  Lower  Saxony,  adjacent  hills  of 
North  Rhine- Westphalia,  and  most  of  Hesse.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
Hercynian  Massif,  a  range  of  eroded  low  mountains  extending 
from  northern  France,  through  southern  Belgium,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany),  and 
into  southern  Poland. 

The  greatest  part  of  Bavaria  and  the  eastern  two-thirds  of 
Baden- Wiirttemberg  are  hilly  or  have  low,  forested  mountains 
that  are  foothills  of  the  Alps.  This  Alpine  foothill  region  contains 
the  upper  Danube  River  basin  and  the  country’s  most  beautiful 
lake  area.  Where  the  foothills  give  way  to  an  abrupt  rise  in  ter¬ 
rain,  the  Bavarian  Alps  region  begins.  This  area  is  part  of  the  Alps 
proper. 

The  remainder  of  West  Germany,  the  western  and  southwest¬ 
ern  section,  is  largely  hilly  country  and  is  dominated  by  the  Rhine 
River,  which  drains  almost  all  of  the  area.  This  section  contains 
the  Rhine  Valley  and  most  of  the  terrain  beside  it  from  the  Swiss 
border  to  the  Ruhr  River.  It  is  a  varied  region  that  includes  the 
wide  and  terraced  valley  of  the  upper  Rhine,  the  narrow  gorges  of 
the  river  between  Bingen  and  Bonn,  the  Saar,  the  Black  Forest 
(Schwarzwald),  and  the  low  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
north  of  the  Black  Forest. 

Northern  Lowlands 

Hills  in  eastern  Schleswig-Holstein  rarely  exceed  150  meters  in 
elevation,  and  those  in  the  central  and  western  parts  seldom  reach 
100  meters.  Particularly  in  the  northeast  and  all  along  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  region— wherever  there  is  a  little  elevation  or 
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Source:  Based  on  information  from  Karl  Romer  (ed.),  Facts  about  Germany,  Giit- 
ersloh,  Germany,  1979,  p.  11. 

Figure  7.  Topography  and  Drainage 
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where  the  terrain  is  rolling  and  drainage  is  satisfactory— the  land 
is  highly  productive. 

The  lowlands  slope  almost  imperceptibly  toward  the  sea.  The 
North  Sea  portion  of  the  coastline  is  devoid  of  cliffs  and  has  wide 
expanses  of  sand,  marsh,  and  mud  flats.  The  mud  flats  ( Watten) 
between  the  Elbe  estuary  and  the  Netherlands  border  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  above  sea  level  during  Roman  history  and  to 
have  been  inundated  when  the  shoreline  sank  during  die  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  In  the  western  area  the  former  line  of  inshore 
sand  dimes  then  became  the  East  Frisian  Islands.  The  mud  flats 
between  the  islands  and  the  shore  are  exposed  at  very  low  tides 
and  are  crossed  by  innumerable  channels  varying  in  size  from 
those  cut  by  small  creeks  to  those  that  are  the  estuaries  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser  rivers.  The  mud  and  sand  are  constantly  shifting,  and 
all  harbor  and  shipping  channels  require  continuing  maintenance. 
Ship  access  to  small  fishing  villages  and  even  to  the  major  ports 
remains  treacherous,  and  only  pilots  familiar  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
with  the  latest  shifting  of  sands  can  safely  navigate  the  estuaries. 

The  offshore  islands  have  maximum  elevations  of  less  than 
thirty-five  meters  and  have  been  subject  to  eroding  forces  that 
have  washed  away  whole  sections  during  severe  storms.  In  1854, 
for  example,  the  only  village  on  Wangerooge,  the  easternmost  of 
the  main  East  Frisian  group,  was  washed  away.  Shorelines  most 
subject  to  eroding  tides  were  stabilized  during  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

Although  the  East  Frisian  Islands  are  strung  along  the  coast  in  a 
nearly  straight  line,  having  long  axes  roughly  parallel  to  the  coast, 
those  in  the  North  Frisian  group  are  irregularly  shaped  and  are 
haphazardly  positioned.  They  were  also  a  part  of  the  mainland, 
and  much  of  the  mud  flat  between  the  islands  and  the  coast  is 
exposed  during  low  tides. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  coast  on  the  Baltic  Sea  exposure  differs 
markedly  from  that  on  die  North  Sea  side.  It  is  indented  by  a 
number  of  small  fjords,  which  have  steep  banks,  rising  abruptly  to 
wooded  slopes.  Rivers  emptying  through  the  fjords  are  small,  but 
they  are  usually  quite  deep  because  of  conditions  that  existed 
when  they  were  formed.  At  that  time  the  land  was  covered  with 
glacial  ice,  and  the  streams,  which  were  held  within  relatively 
narrow  confines,  tunneled  beneath  the  ice.  This  usually  resulted 
in  quite  straight  courses  having  fairly  constant  widths  and  depths. 
The  deep  water  and  shelter  of  the  fjords  provide  safe  sailing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  fishing  villages  are  more  numerous  on  the  Baltic  coast 
than  on  the  North  Sea. 

Central  Upland* 

Hundreds  of  picturesque  villages  nestle  in  the  hills  of  Hesse. 
This  region  has  inspired  the  legends,  children’s  stories,  and  folk¬ 
lore  of  the  Grimms’  fairy  tales  and  other  literature.  The  lower 
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hills  north  of  Hesse  in  Lower  Saxony  and  North  Rhine-Westphalia 
contain  a  large  portion  of  arable  land.  The  forests  thin  out,  and 
much  of  the  rich  land  is  sown  to  wheat  and  root  plants — sugar 
beets  and  potatoes — supporting  a  considerably  greater  population 
than  either  the  lowlands  to  the  north  or  the  forests  to  the  south. 

Alpine  Foothills 

All  of  Bavaria  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Baden-Wurttemberg, 
except  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald,  constitute  the  coun¬ 
try’s  Alpine  foothills.  Relatively  little  of  this  area  is  forest,  and  a 
high  proportion  is  extremely  productive  crop  and  pastureland. 

Except  for  small  areas  in  Baden-Wurttemberg  and  the  part  of 
Bavaria  to  the  north  of  Nuremberg,  most  of  the  region  is  in  the 
upper  Danube  River  basin.  The  Danube  is  not  as  important  a 
river  in  West  Germany  as  it  is  in  the  countries  along  its  lower 
courses. 

Lakes  that  range  in  size  from  less  than  half  a  hectare  to  a  little 
more  than  eighty  square  kilometers  were  created  throughout  the 
region  when  glacial  moraine  blocked  the  valleys.  Typical  lakes 
have  clear,  clean  water,  are  deep,  and  have  steep,  heavily  wooded 
banks. 

Bavarian  Alps 

The  Bavarian  Alps  are  the  small  fringe  of  high  mountains  that 
extend  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  country’s  southern  boundary. 
They  range  eastward  Rom  the  Bodensee,  a  lake  on  the  border 
shared  with  Switzerland,  to  the  Austrian  border  just  west  of  Salz¬ 
burg.  The  Bavarian  Alps  have  the  same  origin,  structure,  and 
features  as  the  main  Alpine  ranges  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  France,  but  the  western  part  of  the  Bavarian  portion  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  range  by  the  Inn  River  Valley. 

Valleys  are  dotted  with  small  cultivated  fields,  and  slopes  are 
usually  forested  with  coniferous  trees  or  are  pastureland.  The 
area  supports  less  local  population  than  is  average  for  the  country, 
but  it  is  extremely  popular  as  a  holiday  resort  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  highest  peak,  the  Zugspitze  (2,962  meters),  is  near  the 
Austrian  border  south-southwest  of  Munich. 

The  Rhine  Valley  and  the  Western  Highlands 

To  many,  the  Federal  Republic  is  in  essence  the  Rhine  River 
basin.  The  Rhine  is  the  most  important  waterway  in  Europe,  and 
its  valley  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  commercial  artery  in  the 
world.  Although  the  Rhine  rises  in  Switzerland,  and  for  die  final 
200  kilometers  of  its  lower  course  to  the  sea  flows  (through  the 
Netherlands,  the  river  is  nevertheless  the  single  greatest  unifying 
feature  of  West  Germany. 

The  upper  Rhine  region  consists  of  a  valley  plain  some  thirty  to 
fifty  kilometers  wide,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  heavily  forested 
mountainous  areas.  This  300-kilometer  portion  of  die  valley  is 
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often  called  the  Rhine  Rift  Valley,  because  it  originated  as  a  result 
of  a  sharp  fracture  of  the  region’s  terrain  at  the  same  time  the  Alps 
were  formed.  Until  then  the  region  had  consisted  of  a  single 
mountain  massif  that  had  included  the  Black  Forest  and  die 
Vosges  range  in  France. 

This  upper  valley  is  also  referred  to  as  the  terraced  country.  The 
name  derives  from  the  fact  that  the  rift  valley  has  an  upper  level 
that  is  fairly  uniform  in  elevation  until  it  rises  to  the  hilly  regions 
on  both  sides.  This  terrace  level  was  formed  during  glacial  periods 
when  ice  blocked  the  river  from  the  lower  courses,  and  sediment 
was  deposited  in  the  valley.  As  the  river  established  these 
courses,  it  cut  into  the  softer  sediment,  leaving  the  upper  level  as  a 
distinctive  flat-topped  terrace  region. 

The  Black  Forest  in  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  the 
country  is  so  named  both  because  the  fir  trees  that  predominate  in 
its  natural  forest  present  a  deep  green  color  and  because  their 
thick  canopies  form  a  cover  that  shields  much  of  the  light  from  the 
forest  floor,  giving  an  aura  of  semidarkness.  Elevations  in  the 
Black  Forest  approach  1,500  meters,  making  it  the  highest  of  the 
areas  bordering  the  Rhine. 

The  Rhine’s  upper  valley  ends  abruptly  in  the  vicinity  of  Frank¬ 
furt,  Wiesbaden,  and  Mainz,  where  the  river  turns  sharply  to  the 
west.  Below  Mainz,  past  Bingen — where  it  turns  northward 
again — and  nearly  to  Bonn,  it  flows  through  narrow  gorges. 

The  Saar  region  is  notable  primarily  for  its  rich  coalfield  and  the 
industry  that  has  developed  around  it.  Located  on  the  French 
border  southeast  of  Luxembourg,  the  Saar  area  has  changed  hands 
between  France  and  Germany  on  several  occasions.  The  coal¬ 
field  that  has  made  it  the  source  of  contention  is  about  forty  kilo¬ 
meters  long  and  about  thirteen  kilometers  wide.  To  the  east  and 
north  of  the  coalfield  the  terrain  increases  in  elevation,  and  in  the 
north  it  blends  into  the  Hunsriick  mountain  range.  Across  the 
Moselle  River  is  the  considerably  steeper,  more  rugged  Eifel  re¬ 
gion.  This  area  extends  from  the  western  border  of  the  country 
and  blends  into  the  lowland  region  north  of  Bonn  and  Aachen. 
Because  of  its  central  location,  the  high  Eifel — known  as  such  only 
in  relation  to  the  surrounding  terrain,  because  its  elevations  at  no 
point  reach  1,000  meters— drains  into  the  Moselle,  Rhine,  and 
Meuse  rivers. 

The  Taunus  Mountains  are  low,  and  their  highest  point  is  only 
875  meters  above  sea  level.  The  Westerwald,  to  the  north  and 
northwest  of  the  Taunus,  more  nearly  resembles  the  Eifel  area 
across  the  Rhine  than  it  does  the  uplands  adjacent  to  it  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  terrain  in  the  region  is  lower,  as  it 
blends  into  the  northern  lowlands,  and  rarely  reaches  600  meters. 
The  most  prominent  peak,  the  Drachenfels,  is  isolated  in  an  area 
of  lower  elevation  that  makes  it  stand  out,  even  though  it  reaches  a 
height  of  only  303  meters.  The  Westerwald  has  much  forest, 
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steep  gorges,  and  few  people;  therefore,  small  pastures  and  culti¬ 
vated  areas  are  restricted  to  land  that  is  reasonably  level. 

Drainage 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  drains  into  the  North  Sea  via  the 
Rhine,  Ems,  Weser,  and  Elbe  rivers  and  by  lesser  local  streams  in 
the  northwest.  A  small  area  north  and  northeast  of  Hamburg 
drains  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  a  considerable  area  in  the  southeast 
lies  in  the  Danube  River  basin.  The  Danube  flows  eastward  across 
south-central  Europe  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  divide  separating  the  watersheds  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine 
basins  winds  around  Baden-Yvimtemberg  and  Bavaria  in  a  line 
that  is  difficult  to  define  in  some  places.  The  Danube  basin  in¬ 
cludes  the  greater  portion  of  Bavaria  and  southeastern  Baden- 
Wurttemberg.  Water  that  it  collects  from  West  Germany  comes 
from  the  Bavarian  Alps,  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  Alpine  foothills. 
A  small  area  north  of  the  Bodensee,  however,  drains  into  the 
Rhine  River.  There  are  short  streams  flowing  to  the  lakes,  and  the 
area  along  the  Swiss  border  west  of  the  lake  drains  directly  into  the 
Rhine. 

The  divide  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube  basins  originates  at 
the  Bodensee  and  follows  the  high  ridge  of  the  Black  Forest  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Freiburg  and  then  dips  to  the  south¬ 
east.  After  passing  between  the  headwater  points  of  the  Neckar 
and  Danube  rivers  it  turns  again  to  the  northeast,  following  the 
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high  ridge  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  and  continues  in  that  general 
direction  to  the  Bohemian  Forest  (Bohmerwald)  and  the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  border. 

Climate 

The  entire  country  falls  into  a  climatic  zone  where  westerly 
winds  and  a  maritime  climate  prevail  most  of  the  year.  Maritime 
influences  are  effective  a  greater  percentage  of  the  time  in  the 
northwest,  especially  along  the  coast.  Continental  conditions  and 
greater  temperature  extremes  between  day  and  night  and  be¬ 
tween  summer  and  winter  are  experienced  increasingly  inland,  to 
the  south,  and  to  the  southeast.  The  change  to  an  increasing 
influence  from  continental  weather  systems  over  Europe  as  a 
whole  is  experienced  more  noticeably  from  west  to  east  but,  be¬ 
cause  West  Germany  is  narrow  in  this  direction  and  its  north-south 
axis  is  more  than  three  times  as  long,  continental  climate  is  more 
apparent  at  increasing  distances  from  the  sea  and  in  the  higher 
elevations  of  the  south. 

In  addition  to  the  maritime  and  continental  climates  that  pre¬ 
dominate  over  most  of  the  country,  the  Alpine  regions  in  the 
extreme  south  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  a  few  of  the  upland  sections 
of  central  and  western  areas,  have  a  so-called  mountain  climate. 
This  climate  is  different  because  temperatures  decrease  with 
higher  elevations  and  because  precipitation  increases  when 
moisture-laden  air  is  forced  to  lift  over  higher  terrain.  Variable 
local  winds  develop  as  high  and  irregular  terrain  deflects  prevail¬ 
ing  winds.  Such  terrain  also  creates  local  areas  of  differing  shelter 
and  exposure,  in  relation  both  to  winds  and  sunshine. 

The  major  air  masses  contributing  to  the  maritime  weather  are 
the  Icelandic  low-pressure  and  the  Azores  high-pressure  systems. 
The  Icelandic  lows  originate  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  rotate  in 
a  counterclockwise  direction,  and  tend  to  move  to  the  east  and 
southeast  as  they  approach  Europe.  The  Azores  highs  form  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Azores  Islands  or  in  their  30“  to  40*  north  latitude 
band.  They  move  eastward  and  rotate  in  a  clockwise  direction. 
Both  of  these  air  masses  furnish  Western  Europe  with  moisture¬ 
laden  clouds  propelled  by  westerly  winds. 

The  northern  lowlands  frequently  experience  a  situation  (more 
often  during  the  winter  months)  when  they  are  between  these  air 
masses  and  are  simultaneously  influenced  by  both.  At  such  times 
winds  are  westerly  and  usually  strong.  When  only  one  of  the 
systems  is  dominant,  it  is  more  often  the  Icelandic  low.  In  spite  of 
their  nearly  polar  origin,  the  Icelandic  lows  are  warmed  by  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  areas  on  the  country’s  North  Sea  coast  have 
midwinter  temperatures  averaging  more  than  1.6*  C.  This  is  more 
than  three  degrees  above  the  average  for  that  latitude,  which  is 
shared  by  central  Labrador,  the  lower  part  of  Hudson  Bay,  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  some  bitterly  cold  regions  in  Siberia. 
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When  continental  weather  systems  originating  to  the  east  are 
responsible  for  the  weather,  conditions  are  markedly  different.  In 
the  winter  months  these  systems  have  high-pressure  air  masses 
that  bring  bright,  clear,  cold  weather.  The  local  people  describe 
these  air  masses  as  Siberian  highs  and  usually  expect  them  to 
prevail  for  about  two  weeks.  An  occasional  condition  arises  when 
the  center  of  a  low-pressure  system  deviates  to  the  south  of  its 
usual  path  and  crosses  the  central  part  of  the  country.  This  causes 
what  is  called  Fohn  (pi.,  Fohne ),  or  warm  wind.  Warm  tropical 
air  is  drawn  across  the  Alps  and  loses  its  moisture  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  air  warms  significantly  as  it  com¬ 
presses  during  its  descent  from  the  northern  slopes.  In  the  spring¬ 
time  these  winds  dissipate  the  cloud  cover  and  melt  the  snows. 
The  Fohne  of  Bavaria  and  Baden-Wiirttemberg  rarely  are  com¬ 
parable  in  velocity  or  in  desiccating  effect  to  those  that  occur  in 
Switzerland  or  to  the  mistral  winds,  which  are  of  the  same  origin 
and  type,  that  roar  up  the  Rhone  River  valley  in  France. 

The  yearly  mean  temperature  for  the  country  is  about  9*  C.  It 
varies  with  shelter  and  elevation,  but  otherwise  the  annual  mean 
is  almost  constant  throughout  the  country.  Temperature  ex¬ 
tremes  between  night  and  day  and  summer  and  winter  are  con¬ 
siderably  less  in  the  north. 

During  January,  the  coldest  month,  the  approximately  1.6*  C 
average  temperature  in  the  north  decreases  to  less  than  -2*  C  in 
the  south.  In  the  higher  mountains,  where  elevation  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  factor,  the  average  may  be  as  low  as  -6*  C.  In  July,  the 
warmest  month,  the  situation  reverses,  and  it  is  cooler  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south.  The  northern  coastal  region  has  July  tempera¬ 
tures  averaging  between  16*  C  and  18*  C;  at  some  locations  in  the 
south  the  average  is  19.4*  C  or  slightly  higher. 

Annual  precipitation  varies  from  2,000  millimeters  a  year  in  the 
southern  mountains  to  a  low  of  400  millimeters  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mainz.  Over  most  of  the  country  it  averages  between  600  milli¬ 
meters  and  800  millimeters  per  annum. 

Population 

The  population  in  early  1982  was  estimated  at  about  61,850,000, 
including  approximately  1,918,000  in  West  Berlin.  The  1970 
census — as  of  early  1982  the  most  recent  complete  count — 
reported  a  total  of  60,650,599  and  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  0.7 
percent.  By  1981  the  annual  rate  of  growth  was  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  0.1  and  0.3  percent;  the  former  rate  was  based 
on  projected  crude  birth  and  death  rates  of  9.6  and  1 1.6  per  1,000 
inhabitants  respectively  and  a  net  immigration  rate  of  2.8  per 
1,000.  The  crude  birthrate  was  the  lowest  since  records  have 
been  maintained. 

Although  the  area  that  is  now  the  Federal  Republic  has  existed 
as  that  particular  entity  only  since  World  War  II,  regional  statistics 
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have  been  maintained  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  the  population  of 
the  area  since  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  arrived  at 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  Since  1819  the  population  of  14.2  mil¬ 
lion  has  more  than  quadrupled.  The  periods  of  most  rapid  growth 
occurred  between  about  1880  and  1910  and  between  1939  and 
1970.  The  population  increased  from  about  22.8  million  in  1880 
to  about  35.6  million  in  1910,  an  increase  of  over  55  percent.  In 
1939  the  population  was  about  43  million;  the  increase  between 
that  date  and  1981  amounted  to  about  43  percent. 

The  largest  factor  in  that  increase  was,  however,  the  resettle¬ 
ment  in  West  Germany  of  great  numbers  of  ethnic  Germans  from 
areas  to  the  east.  More  than  6  million  Germans  reached  the 
Federal  Republic  either  as  refugees  or  expellees  between  the  end 
of  the  war  and  the  fall  of  1946.  Almost  all  were  from  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  former  German  territories  east  of  the 
Oder  and  Neisse  rivers.  Eventually  a  total  of  over  9  million 
entered  the  country  from  those  areas.  In  addition  before  the 
creation  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961  an  estimated  3  million  fled 
from  East  Germany  to  West  Germany. 

In  1981  the  population  included  about  4.5  million  foreigners. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  foreigners  were  guest  workers 
Gastarbeiter)  and  their  dependents  (see  Ethnicity,  ch.  3).  In  1978 
the  government  reported  that  one  out  of  every  eight  live  births 
was  to  a  foreigner. 

In  the  late  1970s  about  9  perce  .it  of  the  population  lived  in  the 
industrial  megapolis  sometimes  called  Ruhrstadt  (Ruhr  City),  an 
area  in  which  major  cities  merge  into  each  other  and  in  which  the 
population  density  reaches  5,500  per  square  kilometer  (see  fig.  8). 
Another  8  percent  lived  in  the  three  largest  cities:  West  Berlin 
(over  1.9  million);  Hamburg  (almost  1.7  million);  and  Munich  (al¬ 
most  1.3  million).  Only  about  6  percent  lived  in  villages  containing 
fewer  than  2,000  inhabitants  (see  table  2,  Appendix). 

The  composition  of  the  population  by  age  and  sex  emphasizes 
the  catastrophic  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  country  during 
the  lifespan  of  its  population  (see  fig.  9).  The  bottom  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  reveals  the  low  and  declining  birthrate  from  about  1965 
onward.  There  are  in  addition  “birth  gaps”  reflecting  the  events  of 
the  two  world  wars  and  the  economic  crisis  of  the  early  1930s.  The 
population  also  reveals  a  significant  preponderance  of  females 
over  the  age  of  fifty,  reflecting  the  loss  of  men  in  the  wars  as  well  as 
the  natural  longer  life  of  women.  In  1981  life  expectancy  at  birth 
was  given  as  seventy  for  males,  seventy-six  for  females. 

Education 

The  origins  of  the  German  educational  system  date  back  to  the 
era  of  Charlemagne.  A  strong  educational  impetus  was  exerted 
during  the  fourteenth  century  when  the  universities  of  Prague, 
Vienna,  Heidelberg,  and  Cologne  were  founded.  A  small  inteOec- 
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Source:  Based  oti  information  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Press  and 
Information  Office,  Territory  and  Population,  Bonn,  1980 

Figure  8.  Population  Density,  Late  1970s 
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tual  elite  gathered  at  these  universities  and  in  monasteries  where 
they  studied  the  classics;  beginning  in  the  fifteenth  century  an 
interest  in  humanism  developed.  By  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries  German  universities,  which  then  numbered 
seventeen,  were  among  the  most  important  centers  of  learning  in 
Europe. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  many  Ger¬ 
man  princes  began  to  provide  some  kind  of  formal  schooling  for 
the  children  of  their  states.  At  the  time  of  unification  in  1871, 
education  still  remained  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  states. 
After  unification  approximately  90  percent  of  all  children  com¬ 
pleted  eight  years  of  elementary  schooling  before  going  to  work. 
Part-time  continuation  schools  were  provided  by  the  states,  which 
enabled  children  to  continue  their  education  while  working. 

Secondary  schools  were  operated  either  by  local  public  authori¬ 
ties  or  by  private  organizations.  In  these  schools  children  were 
prepared  for  professional  careers  or  for  entrance  into  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Because  of  the  high  educational  standards  and  the  length  of 
study,  a  relatively  small  number  of  pupils  embarked  on  this  educa¬ 
tional  route. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  many  parents  sought 
broader  educational  and  economic  opportunities  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  This  attitude  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  middle  school 
Mittelschule),  which  lengthened  presecondary  education.  Gen¬ 
erally  a  child  would  enter  the  middle  school  after  three  years  of 
the  elementary  school  and  would  then  continue  in  the  middle 
school  for  six  years.  An  alternative  was  for  the  child  to  attend 
elementary  school  for  six  years  and  the  middle  school  for  three. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  universities  continued  to 
develop.  Although  the  states  supported  them  financially,  they 
were  completely  autonomous  regarding  curriculum  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  universities  had  great  prestige,  and  a  university  edu¬ 
cation  was  viewed  as  the  gateway  to  the  professions  and  to  the 
more  desirable  positions  within  the  government. 

The  Weimar  Constitution  of  1919  stipulated  that  all  children 
had  to  attend  school  for  eight  years;  this  elementary  education  was 
to  be  followed  by  some  form  of  secondary  education,  either  ac¬ 
ademic  or  vocational.  By  1925  the  middle  school  had  become 
standardized  as  a  six-year  school,  following  the  first  four  years  of 
elementary  school.  Parents  were  required  by  law  to  determine 
the  land  of  school,  academic  or  vocational,  the  child  would  enter 
at  ten  years  of  age. 

When  the  Nazis  came  to  power  in  the  1930s,  they  altered  the 
traditional  educational  system  to  fit  their  own  concepts.  In  1934  a 
law  was  promulgated  that  reorganized  the  entire  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  bringing  all  educational  matters  under  the  strict  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Science,  Education,  and  Public  Instruction.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1930s  and  1940s,  books  were  rewritten  and  censored  to 
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Figure  9.  Age-Sex  Structure,  December  1978 
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expound  only  the  official  views.  In  1937  the  Gymnasium  (pi., 
Gymnasien),  which  had  been  the  preparatory  school  for  the 
university,  was  partially  replaced  by  a  new  form  of  high  school, 
called  the  Oberschule,  which  strongly  emphasized  the  official  ide¬ 
ology.  Another  new  type  of  elite  school,  the  so-called  NAPOLA 
(National-politische  Akademie),  was  created.  Few  students  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  higher  education. 

The  autonomy  of  the  universities  was  eliminated.  Both  admin¬ 
istrators  and  professors,  previously  elected  by  their  fellows,  were 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  science,  education,  and  public  in¬ 
struction.  Professors  were  carefully  screened  for  their  political 
views  and  their  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  during  the  first  three 
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years  of  the  Third  Reich,  14  percent  of  all  professors  were  dis¬ 
missed  on  those  grounds.  At  the  same  time,  enrollment  in  univer¬ 
sities  dropped  by  approximately  50  percent.  The  decline  in 
attendance  resulted  mainly  from  the  introduction  of  two  years  of 
compulsory  military  service  and  six  months  of  compulsory  labor. 
By  1939  only  six  universities  were  still  open. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
schools  were  either  not  fit  for  use  or  completely  demolished,  and 
equipment  and  supplies,  such  as  paper,  pencils,  and  laboratory 
equipment,  were  either  absent  or  destroyed  by  the  war.  The 
Allied  Control  Council,  which  ran  the  country  after  the  war,  dis¬ 
solved  the  educational  administration  left  over  from  the  Third 
Reich  and  immediately  helped  in  rebuilding  the  education  sys¬ 
tem.  Each  of  the  LSnder  from  1945  to  1949  reflected  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  particular  occupying  power.  The  Allied  Control 
Council  continued  to  supervise  educational  affairs  in  the  British, 
French,  and  American  zones,  although  educational  administration 
was  slowly  returned  to  the  Lander.  The  main  basis  of  the  post¬ 
war  educational  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Weimar  Re¬ 
public.  It  was  viewed  as  a  temporary  measure  that  would  later 
evolve  into  a  more  democratic  school  system.  When  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  was  officially  established  in  1949,  a  great 
share  of  the  educational  burden  shifted  to  educators  in  the 
Lander.  The  nuyor  tasks  of  the  postwar  educators  were  to  rewrite 
texts,  train  new  teachers,  and  build  new  school  facilities.  The 
problem  of  training  new  teachers  was  especially  emphasized. 

Educational  Reforms 

Once  the  task  of  reconstruction  of  school  facilities  was  under 
way,  various  reforms  were  introduced  in  order  to  standardize  the 
school  system  and  to  infuse  into  it  new  elements.  In  1953  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Committee  for  the  Educational  Sys¬ 
tem  attempted  to  make  the  educational  system  more  uniform 
throughout  the  Lander ,  and  in  1959  the  committee  published  a 
report  on  the  subject,  entitled  General  Plan  for  the  Re¬ 
organization  of  the  Public  School  System.  In  the  1960s  such  re¬ 
forms  as  apprentice  shops  and  new  methods  of  instruction  in 
vocational  training  were  introduced. 

In  the  1970s  more  sweeping  reforms  were  proposed.  As  the 
federal  government  explained:  'The  desires  for  improved 
schooling  for  children  in  view  of  the  increasing  demands  of  a 
workaday  world  oriented  more  and  more  toward  science  again 
brought  up  the  question  of  curricula  and  basically  new  structuring 
of  the  educational  system.”  Fundamental  reforms  were  proposed 
in  a  document  called  Structural  Plans  for  the  Educational  System 
which  was  approved  in  February  1970  by  the  German  Council  of 
Education  and  by  each  Land  minister  of  education  and  cultural 
affairs  (Kultusministei). 
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The  broad  outlines  of  these  reforms,  which  were  to  extend  from 
kindergarten  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  were:  the  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  upper  level  of  the  Gymnasium,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  comprehensive  school  (  Gesamtschule),  which 
was  designed  to  alleviate  and  eventually  to  eliminate  the  allegedly 
elitist  character  of  the  traditional  secondary  education  system. 
Another  important  area  included  in  these  proposed  reforms  was 
adult  education  and  the  vocational  sector  of  the  education  system. 

Nevertheless,  because  each  Land  is  largely  autonomous  in  the 
field  of  education,  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  gain  con¬ 
sensus  regarding  uniformity  of  the  school  system.  In  addition 
educators  have  disagreed  whether  the  entire  educational  system 
needs  to  be  restructured  or  whether  changes  should  be  attempted 
within  the  existing  structure.  Moreover  German  educators  have 
tended  to  be  reluctant  to  change  traditional  and  proven  educa¬ 
tional  values  that  have  their  roots  in  the  long  history  of  their 
quality-oriented  educational  system.  Another  major  hurdle  that 
would  have  to  be  overcome  is  the  huge  financial  burden  that 
quantitative  expansion  would  impose.  In  the  early  1970s  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  proportion  of  the  national  budget  devoted  to 
education  would  increase  roughly  300  percent  by  the  mid-1980s. 
In  order  to  meet  these  expenses,  taxes  would  have  had  to  be 
increased  appreciably.  Many  Land  officials  have  been  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  to  reforms  until  they  are  assured  of  an 
appropriate  amount  of  funding.  Also  a  major  factor  in  the  delay 
or  abandonment  of  some  of  the  reforms  was  the  open  resistance  of 
parents  in  some  Lander  against  what  they  perceived  as  the  low¬ 
ering  of  standards  in  schools  in  order  to  provide  a  broader  accessi¬ 
bility  of  the  upper  levels  of  secondary  education  to  some  pupils. 
Budgetary  constraints  during  the  late  1970s  and  increasing  doubts 
about  the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  proposed  measures  made  it 
seem  unlikely  in  the  early  1980s  that  the  planned  reforms  would 
be  fully  realized. 

Basic  Principles  of  Education 

There  are  three  basic  principles  of  the  educational  system.  The 
foremost  principle  is  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  education  that 
has  served  as  a  model  for  many  other  nations,  including  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  most  of  the  East  European  countries,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  and  has  significantly  influenced  the  system  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  area  of  higher  education.  The 
second  basic  principle  is  that  every  individual  has  the  right  to  an 
education,  which  is  stated  in  the  Basic  Law  (constitution)  promul¬ 
gated  in  1949.  The  third  essential  principle  is  that  the  state,  in 
turn,  has  the  right  to  expect  that  students  going  through  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  prepared  for  a  useful  role  in  society. 
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Among  other  principles  of  education  are  that  full-time  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  compulsory  for  a  period  of  nine  years  and  that 
literacy  should  be  as  nearly  universal  as  possible.  Private  schools, 
maintained  generally  by  churches,  private  associations,  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  are  frequently  subsidized  by  the  state  on  the  principle 
that  they  should  coexist  with  state  schools.  Although  traditionally 
boys  and  girls  were  separated  within  the  school  system,  there  has 
been  a  growing  trend  toward  coeducation  since  World  War  II. 
Another  important  principle  of  German  education  is  to  encourage 
adult  education  in  the  working  population. 

Administration  and  Finance 

Administration 

The  overall  administrator  for  education  is  the  federal  minister  of 
education  and  science  (see  The  Government,  ch.  7).  The  ministry 
is  in  charge  of  establishing  and  maintaining  state  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities,  training  teachers,  supporting  private  schools,  and  fund¬ 
ing  adult  education.  The  federal  ministry  shares  responsibilities, 
however,  with  the  minister  of  education  and  cultural  affairs  of 
each  of  the  Lander.  The  Land  minister  is  in  charge  of  planning, 
organizing,  managing,  promoting,  and  supervising  the  entire 
school  system  of  die  state.  Other  duties  include:  supervising 
teachers,  administering  activities  of  the  schools  and  various  orga¬ 
nizations  that  support  them,  and  supervising  boards  of  education, 
school  committees,  and  other  so-called  intermediate  bodies  at  the 
administrative  level.  The  Commission  for  Educational  Planning 
ensures  that  the  federal  government  and  the  L&nder  cooperate 
regarding  educational  policy.  This  commission  also  makes  long¬ 
term  plans  for  educational  developments  and  assesses  expend¬ 
itures. 

Although  the  federal  Ministry  of  Education  and  Science  and  the 
comparable  ministries  of  the  Ldnder  are  the  major  administra¬ 
tive  bodies  dealing  with  education,  there  are  also  several  ancillary 
bodies  that  are  involved.  Certain  federal  ministries,  such  as  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  deal  with  the  administration  of  appropri¬ 
ate  vocational  schools.  In  addition  the  Council  of  Education,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1965,  serves  as  an  advisory  committee  for  the  entire 
educational  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  universities.  It 
draws  up  plans  regarding  the  requirements  of  the  educational 
system,  taking  into  account  the  needs  of  society  for  people  trained 
in  specific  areas.  The  Council  on  Science  and  the  Humanities, 
established  in  1957,  is  the  advisory  body  for  the  universities  and 
performs  functions  similar  to  the  Council  of  Education.  Institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  especially  universities,  have  the  status  of 
corporate  bodies  with  autonomous,  self-administering,  govern¬ 
mental  structures. 

The  principle  of  decentralization  is  rigorously  applied  through¬ 
out  the  educational  system.  In  this  way,  despite  the  fact  that  die 
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Ministry  of  Education  and  Science  and  the  Land  ministries  have 
overall  control  of  the  system,  the  administrative  body  closest  to  a 
particular  school  is  the  chief  administrator  of  that  school.  Below 
the  Land  authorities  there  are  intermediate  bodies,  such  as  dis¬ 
trict  presidents,  boards  of  education  in  the  case  of  state  schools, 
and  religious  communities  and  orders  in  the  case  of  private 
schools.  Their  tasks  are  to  supervise  the  teachers  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  other  organizations  that  help  maintain  the  school.  Below 
these  intermediate  bodies  are  the  so-called  lower  bodies  that  in¬ 
clude  school  inspectors,  vocational  employer  organizations,  and 
advisory  councils.  These  bodies  generally  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  rather  than  as  direct  supervisors  of  the  system. 

Finance 

Since  the  late  eighteenth  century  a  major  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  public  education,  and  the  government  has  therefore 
always  given  it  strong  financial  backing.  Because  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  free,  the  education  system  has  to  be  financed  almost 
entirely  through  federal,  state,  and  municipal  taxes.  Industrial 
enterprises  and  parents’  associations  also  contribute  to  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  education  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Accredited  denominational 
schools  receive  financial  support  from  the  federal  government; 
the  entire  budget  for  private  schools — many  of  which  are 
denominational — amounts  to  approximately  15  percent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  expenditures  for  education. 

The  educational  and  research  budget  is  divided  into  three  cat¬ 
egories:  personnel  expenditures,  material  expenditures,  and 
capital  expenditures.  During  the  late  1970s  the  total  amount 
spent  for  education  and  research  was  approximately  16.2  percent 
of  the  total  budget  of  the  federal  government,  the  Lander ,  and 
the  districts  and  communities. 

There  is  also  special  encouragement  of  vocational  training  and 
retraining  through  state  allowances.  The  Federal  Institute  of  La¬ 
bor  gives  grants  and  loans  to  both  pupils  and  adults  for  vocational 
training.  As  an  encouragement  for  vocational  retraining  by  adults 
who  require  refresher  courses,  the  Federal  Institute  of  Labor  pays 
living  costs  of  both  an  individual  and  his  or  her  family  during  the 
period  of  retraining.  The  sum  normally  amounts  to  about  95 
percent  of  an  employee’s  former  income.  After  retraining,  the 
institute  then  pays  enterprises  hiring  a  retrained  worker  an  “initi¬ 
ation  allowance.” 

In  1970  the  total  expenses  for  education  were  more  than 
DM27.6  billion  (for  value  of  the  deutsche  mark — see  Glossary),  of 
which  the  federal  government  expended  approximately  DM1.85 
billion,  the  Lander  DM19.07  billion,  and  the  local  school  districts 
about  DM6.67  billion.  By  1975  these  expenses  had  risen  to  a  total 
of  DM56.18  billion,  with  DM4.7  billion  expended  by  the  federal 
government,  DM40.05  by  the  Lander,  and  DM10.98  by  the  local 
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governments.  DM29.79  billion  was  allocated  to  personnel 
expenditures,  DM6.9  billion  for  material  expenditures,  and 
DM10.65  billion  for  capital  expenditures. 

The  Educational  System 
Kindergarten 

Preschool  or  kindergarten  was  introduced  in  Germany  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  Kindergartens  are  sponsored  by 
churches,  communities,  private  enterprises,  and  parents’  groups 
and  are  attended  by  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age.  Atten¬ 
dance  is  voluntary,  but  in  the  late  1970s  about  70  percent  of  all 
three-,  four-,  and  five-year-olds  attended  these  schools. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  kindergarten  was  to  awaken  the 
child’s  abilities  and  interests  through  participation  in  games  and 
activities.  Although  kindergartens  still  tend  to  deal  with  the  social 
aspects  of  the  child’s  development,  the  government  has  sought  to 
emphasize  the  educational  aspects  to  a  greater  degree.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  government  source,  reforms  dealing  with  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  level  “proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  precisely  the  early 
years  of  childhood  that  are  decisive  for  the  development  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  speaking  abilities  for  the  education  of  creative  imagina¬ 
tion.” 

Elementary  Education 

Attendance  at  the  Grundschule,  a  four-year  basic  or  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  is  compulsory.  Children  attend  from  the  ages 
of  six  to  ten.  Despite  the  uniformity  of  the  period  of  attendance, 
there  is  some  variety  in  hours  and  textbooks,  depending  on  the 
particular  city  or  Land.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  Grundschule  between  1975  and  1978,  re¬ 
flecting  the  declining  birthrate  (see  table  3,  Appendix). 

When  a  child  finishes  the  fourth  year  of  the  Grundschule ,  the 
child  and  the  parents  must  make  the  decision  regarding  secondary 
education.  Many  educators  have  asserted  that  forcing  such  a  deci¬ 
sion  at  age  ten  is  unrealistic  and  closes  higher  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  who  develop  intellectually  during  their  teen 
years  but  whose  secondary  education  does  not  qualify  them  for 
university  entrance.  The  child’s  teachers  at  the  Grundschule 
must  concur  in  the  choice.  Educators,  fearing  that  too  much 
talent  has  been  lost  under  the  rigidly  compartmentalized  system, 
have  been  experimenting  with  methods  of  transferring  students  at 
various  secondary  schools  into  Gymnasien,  which  have  always 
been  the  regular  route  to  university  education.  In  the  1970s,  a 
so-called  orientation  phase  (grades  five  and  six)  was  introduced  in 
all  Lander,  which  ww  designed  to  extend  the  period  of  decision 
and  to  r  ke  a  tra^  don  into  the  appropriate  secondary  school 
easier.  h.  iroximately  15  percent  of  all  pupils  leaving  the 

elementary  schools  were  enrolled  in  courses  in  the  orientation 
phase. 
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General  Secondary  Education 

There  are  four  forms  of  general  secondary  education  or  contin¬ 
uation  schools  called:  the  Hauptschule,  the  Realschule,  the 
Gymnasium,  and  the  Gesamtschule  (pi.,  Gesamtschulen)  (see 
fig.  10).  The  Hauptschule  is  referred  to  as  the  secondary  modem 
or  short-course  school  and  the  Realschule  as  the  intermediate 
school.  The  Gymnasium  is  called  the  grammar  school  or  some¬ 
times  senior  high  school.  (Great  care  is  to  be  taken  in  using  such 
translations  of  the  German  terms  for  the  individual  types  of 
schools,  particularly  because  in  almost  all  cases  the  terminology 
used  to  describe  the  German  educational  system  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  same  terminology  as  used  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  United  States.)  Finally,  the  Gesamtschule  is  known  as  the 
comprehensive  school.  In  recent  years  some  educators  have  felt 
that  the  compartmentalization  of  secondary  education  has  been 
restrictive  and  rigid  and  has  prevented  students  from  exploring 
various  areas  of  education.  The  Gesamtschule,  a  radically  new 
kind  of  school,  was  introduced  to  alleviate  this  situation.  It  is 
designed  to  be  a  comprehensive  school,  offering  an  all-inclusive 
curriculum  for  students  from  ages  six  to  nineteen  who  are  allowed 
to  pursue  whatever  course  they  choose.  Some  of  these 
Gesamtschulen  have  been  established  as  all-day  schools,  unlike 
the  Gymnasien,  which  have  classes  only  part  of  the  day  but  which 
include  extensive  homework  assignments.  The  degree  of  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  schools  has  varied  greatly  from  Land  to  Land,  and 
they  have  created  great  political  controversies. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  children  who  complete  an 
elementary  school  continue  on  to  a  short-course  school.  They  are 
required  to  attend  this  school  for  five  years,  from  age  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen.  The  curriculum  stresses  preparation  for  a  vocation  but  also 
includes  mathematics,  history,  geography,  German,  and  one  for¬ 
eign  language.  Graduates  of  this  school  receive  a  senior  school 
certificate  called  the  Hauptschulabschluss.  After  graduation 
they  either  become  apprentices  in  shops  or  factories  while  taking 
mandatory  part-time  courses,  or  they  attend  some  form  of  full¬ 
time  vocational  school  until  the  age  of  eighteen. 

A  much  smaller  number  of  elementary  graduates,  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent,  attend  the  intermediate  school,  Realschule, 
for  a  period  of  six  years,  or  from  age  ten  to  sixteen.  The  interme¬ 
diate  school  prepares  the  student  for  the  middle  level  of  industry 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  administrative  jobs  within  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  curriculum  consists  of  mathematics,  science,  German, 
and  two  foreign  languages;  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping 
are  also  stressed.  The  graduate  receives  the  certificate  of  medium 
maturity  ( mittlere  Reife)  upon  completion  of  the  studies.  After 
graduation  the  student  is  entitled  to  attend  a  higher  technical 
school  ( Fachoberschule )  or  a  specialized  grammar  school  ( Fach - 
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Abbraviotton*!  AT$=Advonced  Technicol  School /Wtter#  Birufs/ichschuk  ),  AVS=Advanced  Vocational  School 
(Berufsaufbiuxhu/ef,  24  ER  = Second  Educational  Route  (Zwidtr  Bt/dungswtgJ,  ITS = Inter  mediate  Technical  School 
(BerufstKhschuft),  SC  =  Specialized  College  IFschschub),  SHS=  Specialized  High  School (ftchobtrsckub),  TI=Tertiory 
Institution*.  TTC=Teacher -training  College  (Pidtgogtscbt  Hochschub) 

Graduation*!  a  =Short  course  Secondary  GroduQUon  (Hiuptxhubbschkiis) ,  b  =  intermediate  Graduation 
fkhtikrtr  Abschluss),  c=Techmcal  College  Maturity  (Fichhxhscbulrtifil ,  d=Unrver*ity  Maturity  (Hochtchulrttft) 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Karl  RiSmer  (ed.),  Facts  about  Germany,  Glit- 
ersloh,  Germany,  1979,  p.  300. 

Figure  10.  Model  of  the  Educational  System,  Early  1980s 
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gymnasium)  or  to  continue  education  on  a  part-time  basis  while 
serving  as  an  apprentice.  Students  may  also  attend  an  evening 
intermediate  school  ( Abendrealschule )  that  awards  the  graduate 
the  medium  maturity  certificate. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  elementary  graduates  con¬ 
tinue  on  to  a  Gymnasium.  Pupils  attend  the  gymnasium  for  nine 
years,  or  from  the  age  of  ten  to  nineteen.  These  schools  are  the 
main  avenue  to  higher  education  and  eventually  to  a  professional 
career.  There  are  three  specialized  branches  of  the  Gymnasien : 
the  classical  language  Gymnasium,  which  includes  nine  years  of 
Latin  and  six  years  of  Greek;  the  modern  language  Gymnasium, 
which  emphasizes  English,  French',  Spanish,  and  Russian;  and  the 
mathematics  and  natural  science  Gymnasium.  Among  the  core 
subjects  in  all  branches  are  German,  English,  civics,  mathematics, 
and  history.  Beginning  in  1972  a  newly  structured  type  of  upper 
level  of  the  Gymnasium  ( Neugestaltete  gymnasiale  Oberstufe) 
was  gradually  introduced  on  an  experimental  basis.  In  this  new 
school  the  traditional  successive  classes  of  the  Gymnasium  have 
been  replaced  by  college-type  basic  and  intensive  courses.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  new  type  of  instruction  is  to  adjust 
Gymnasium  studies  to  the  need  of  the  individual  pupil  and  to 
prepare  the  student  more  appropriately  for  a  future  field  of  con¬ 
centration  at  the  university.  Between  1961  and  1979  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  Gymnasium  increased  by  approximately 
120  percent. 

In  order  to  graduate  from  the  Gymnasium,  a  pupil  must  pass  a 
difficult  examination,  after  which  he  receives  the  diploma,  or 
Abitur.  Of  the  total  number  of  students  who  enter  the 
Gymnasium,  a  large  portion  leaves  the  school  halfway  through, 
receiving  the  mittlere  Reife,  others  transfer  to  the  intermediate 
or  short-course  schools,  or,  if  they  have  gone  beyond  those  levels, 
they  enter  full-time  technical  or  vocational  schools.  Nine  out  of  ten 
students  who  receive  the  Abitur  enter  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  and  the  others  go  directly  into  business  or  civil  service. 

There  have  been  two  innovations  in  the  Gymnasium  level  that 
are  geared  toward  making  admission  to  the  university  more  acces¬ 
sible  than  through  the  standard  Gymnasium  route.  These  are 
referred  to  a s  the  second  route  to  education  or  the  Zweiter  Bil- 
dungsweg.  One  is  a  part-time  evening  school  for  people  who 
work,  called  the  A  bend  gymnasium.  The  minimum  age  for 
acceptance  at  this  kind  of  school  is  nineteen,  and  the  student  must 
either  have  completed  vocational  training  or  have  been  employed 
for  three  years.  The  curriculum  is  similar  to  the  regular 
Gymnasium,  emphasizing  German,  civics,  two  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  and  science.  The  second  school  is  called  the 
Studienkolleg,  which  is  generally  affiliated  with  a  university  and  is 
primarily  for  foreign  students.  Both  the  Abendgymnasium  and 
the  Studienkolleg  grant  the  Abitur  or  its  equivalent. 
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Vocational  Secondary  Education 

There  are  several  kinds  of  vocational  secondary  schools  that 
cater  to  the  particular  needs  of  industry  and  trade.  In  addition  to 
full-time  and  part-time  secondary  vocational  schools,  there  are 
also  evening  schools.  The  part-time  vocational  school,  which  is 
generally  combined  with  work  and  is  therefore  known  as  the  dual 
system,  is  called  the  Berufsschule.  Students  are  trained  in  such 
fields  as  mining,  industry,  housecraft  (a  combination  of  nursing 
and  general  home  care),  commerce,  agriculture,  and  horticulture. 
Approximately  40  percent  of  the  instruction  in  these  schools  is 
devoted  to  general  subjects,  which  include  German,  social  studies, 
economics,  and  religion.  Of  these  general  subjects,  German 
receives  the  greatest  emphasis,  and  the  other  60  percent  of  in¬ 
structions  is  in  an  area  of  specialization. 

The  full-time  secondary  vocational  school  is  the  Berufsfach- 
schule.  Enrollment  in  the  school  increased  by  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  between  1970  and  1978.  This  is  a  specialized  vocational 
school  attended  by  students  preparing  for  a  trade  or  business. 
There  are  three  main  branches  of  specialization  within  the 
school:  commerce  or  business,  science  and  mathematics,  and 
housecraft. 

Another  kind  of  vocational  school,  full-time  or  part-time,  is  the 
Berufsaufbauschule ,  in  which  the  instruction  is  aimed  at  a  more 
advanced  level.  Students  who  attend  this  school  prepare  for 
higher  level  jobs  and  for  further  schooling.  Fields  of  specializa¬ 
tion  include:  general  commercial  or  industrial,  industrial- 
technical,  home  economics  or  nursing,  social  work,  and 
agriculture.  Although  specialized  courses  vary  according  to  the 
field,  the  usual  curriculum  includes:  German,  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  history,  civics,  geography,  economic  geography,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  chemistry,  economics,  and  management. 
Teachers  in  these  schools  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  those 
teaching  in  the  dual-system  schools. 

Pupils  who  have  graduated  from  an  intermediate  school  or  its 
equivalent  can  enter  a  higher  technical  school.  Training  in  such 
schools  generally  runs  for  two  years,  culminating  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  passed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  that  entitles  the 
graduate  to  enter  studies  at  a  higher  technical  institute.  There 
are  six  kinds  of  higher  technical  schools:  engineering,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  business  and  management,  social  work,  design,  and  navi¬ 
gation.  Instruction  is  given  in  three  categories:  general 
instruction,  specialized  instruction,  and  practical  training  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  specialization.  The  core  curriculum  for  all  areas 
includes  German,  one  foreign  language,  social  studies,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  natural  sciences,  and  physical  education. 
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Pupils  who  have  successfully  completed  an  intermediate  school 
or  its  equivalent  can  also  enter  a  dual-system  Gymnasium,  which 
emphasizes  training  in  economics  and  technological  sciences  and 
at  the  same  time  prepares  the  pupils  for  future  studies  at  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning. 

Advanced  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

The  society  attaches  great  importance  to  advanced  vocational 
education.  This  is  clearly  reflected  in  a  government  publication 
that  pointed  out,  “With  its  rapid  technological  change,  the  mod¬ 
em  industrial  country  requires  the  citizens  in  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  always  to  be  prepared  to  continue  to  learn  and  adapt 
themselves  to  learning  a  new  profession  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  their  working  life.  The  Federation,  the  Lander,  and  the 
communes  have  made  preparations  for  this  development.”  Inter¬ 
est  in  advanced  vocational  training  has  increased  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  government  but  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  well.  The 
number  of  students  in  advanced  vocational  schools  ( Fachschulen ) 
increased  significantly  between  1970  and  1974,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  decline  reflected  demographic  changes  only. 

Graduates  of  these  schools  are  needed  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  Since  1966  the  Federal  Institute  of  Labor,  located 
in  Nuremberg,  has  been  responsible  for  governmental  promotion 
of  advanced  vocational  training.  The  federal  government  and  the 
Lander,  however,  are  not  the  only  sponsors.  Chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  so-called  chambers  of  handicraft,  employers  associations, 
trade  unions,  and  private  firms  have  spent  large  amounts  of 
money  on  these  institutes. 

In  order  to  enter  an  advanced  vocational  school,  a  student  must 
be  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  education  and  must  successfully 
have  concluded  the  course  work  at  one  of  the  secondary  voca¬ 
tional  schools  and  have  had  some  vocational  experience.  Entrants 
frequently  are  practical  engineers  or  lower  level  administrators. 
The  schools  train  students  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  and 
upon  graduation  they  are  considered  to  be  medium-level  special¬ 
ists,  and  many  enter  such  fields  as  agriculture,  industry,  and  the 
crafts. 

In  1970  the  advanced  technical  colleges  ( Fachhochschulen ) 
were  developed  and  accorded  the  same  status  as  universities  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  a  result  of  an  agreement 
among  the  Lander.  Formerly  known  as  advanced  technical 
schools  ( Hohere  Berufsfachsch  u len)  and  engineering  schools  (7n- 
genieurschulen),  advanced  technical  colleges  provide  advanced 
technical  training  in  forty-seven  fields  of  specialization,  among 
them  economics,  engineering,  health  technology,  energy  technol¬ 
ogy,  computer  and  information  sciences,  social  work,  and  other 
fields  in  which  graduates  are  greatly  in  demand. 
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Music  and  Fine  Arts  Institutes 

The  schools  of  music  and  fine  arts  train  not  only  potential  artists 
but  also  teachers  of  music  and  the  fine  arts.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  these  institutes,  the  applicant  is  required  to  take  an  admission 
test  that  determines  the  level  of  artistic  talent.  As  far  as  prior 
schooling  is  concerned,  the  admission  requirements  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  career  objective  of  the  applicant.  If  one  wants  to  be¬ 
come  a  teacher  of  music  or  the  fine  arts,  he  or  she  must  have 
completed  a  Gymnasium  or  its  equivalent  before  entering  a  mu¬ 
sic  or  fine  arts  institute.  In  1977  there  were  eleven  academies  of 
fine  arts,  including  an  academy  of  television  and  motion  pictures 
in  Munich. 

Teacher  Training 

The  prerequisite  for  all  teacher-training  institutions  is  the 
Abitur.  Teachers  preparing  to  teach  at  the  elementary  level  or  in 
the  short-course  schools  are  trained  at  the  Padagogische  Hochs- 
chulen,  or  teacher-training  institutes.  Those  who  will  teach  in  a 
Gymnasium,  an  intermediate  school,  or  the  various  vocational 
schools  attend  teacher-training  courses  at  universitites.  The 
length  of  study  varies  from  six  semesters  or  three  years  for  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  teacher-training  institutes  to  eight  semesters  or  four 
years  for  students  at  the  universities.  In  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  the  length  of  study  at  the  universities  was  increased  to  as 
much  as  twelve  semesters  or  six  years.  The  curriculum  for  all 
potential  teachers  is  highly  structured,  and  the  emphasis  is  on 
pedagogy,  educational  philosophy,  psychology,  and  a  specialized 
field  of  concentration.  Academic  training  is  followed  by  two  years 
of  practical  training.  At  teacher-training  institutes  where  re¬ 
search  in  specific  fields  of  education  is  conducted,  diplomas  as  well 
as  doctoral  degrees  can  be  obtained. 

Teachers  of  arts  and  crafts  and  technical  subjects  are  generally 
trained  at  the  Fachinstitute.  These  institutes,  unlike  the  others, 
do  not  have  university  status,  and  the  teachers  need  not  have  the 
Abitur.  The  curriculum  includes  woodwork,  metalwork,  domes¬ 
tic  science,  drawing,  and  physical  education.  The  period  of  train¬ 
ing  varies  from  two  to  four  years,  depending  on  the  field  of 
specialization  and  the  rules  of  the  particular  Land.  After  passing 
the  final  examination,  the  student  practice-teaches  for  one  year. 

Between  90  and  95  percent  of  all  public  schoolteachers  are 
public  servants,  and  more  than  one-half  are  women.  All  teachers 
must  take  an  examination  before  they  can  receive  status  in  the 
civil  service  (see  Glossary),  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  re¬ 
ceive  tenure  as  public  servants.  Once  given  tenure  they  cannot  be 
dismissed  and  remain  in  service  until  the  age  of  sixty-five,  at  which 
time  they  receive  a  pension. 

Teaching  generally  is  a  highly  respected  profession,  not  only 
because  of  the  length  of  academic  training  and  the  relatively  good 
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pay  but  also  because  of  long  tradition.  Although  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  suffered  a  painful  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  the  situation  improved  markedly  thereafter,  partly  because 
the  number  of  teachers  had  increased  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
50  percent  between  1970  and  1978,  and  also  because  the  number 
of  pupils  was  declining. 

Gesamthochschulen 

Between  1970  and  1975  ten  comprehensive  universities  ( Ges¬ 
amthochschulen)  were  established — three  in  Bavaria,  one  in 
Hesse,  and  six  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  including  the  so-called 
correspondence  university  ( FemuniversitSt)  in  Hagen.  Still 
largely  an  experimental  type  of  university,  the  Gesamthoch- 
schule  is  supposed  to  be  a  land  of  synthesis  of  the  traditional  j 

universities,  the  teacher-training  institutes,  the  advanced  voca-  i 

tional  schools,  and  even  the  fine  arts  institutes.  Besides  radically 
new  types  of  courses — so-called  integrated  courses  that  combine 
course  materials  from  lectures  and  seminars  previously  taught  ' 

independently — the  Gesamthochschule  also  offers  traditional  | 

courses.  In  order  to  enter  a  Gesamthochschule,  a  student  must 
have  an  Abitur  or  its  equivalent. 

Universities 

Universities  and  technical  universities  are  considered  to  be  the 
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pinnacle  of  the  educational  system.  In  1977  there  were  a  total  of 
fifty-one  universities,  technical  universities,  and  specialized  insti¬ 
tutions  of  university  standing,  among  which  a  Hochschule  fur 
Venvaltungswissenschaften  (college  of  public  administration)  in 
Speyer,  a  Sporthochschule  (college  of  physical  education)  in  Co¬ 
logne,  and  two  Hochschulen  der  Bundeswehr  (colleges  of  the 
armed  forces),  one  in  Hamburg  and  one  in  Munich,  were  recent 
additions.  In  addition  there  were  eight  schools  of  philosophy  and 
theology  and  five  religious  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Universities  were  organized  more  or  less  uniformly  throughout 
the  Lander.  Every  university  had  its  own  rector,  who  was 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  university  senate  and  who  served 
as  general  administrator  of  the  university  for  a  specified  time.  All 
university  rectors  participated  in  the  Westdeutsche  Rektorenkon- 
ferenz  (West  German  Conference  of  Rectors),  which  deliberated 
on  matters  of  academic  policy  and  administrative  concerns  at  the 
universities.  Its  decisions  were  advisory  in  nature  and,  therefore, 
not  binding  on  individual  Lander  or  institutions.  Each  univer¬ 
sity  had  its  senate,  which  functioned  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
institution.  Its  decisions  on  academic  and  administrative  matters 
were  binding  for  the  university.  Each  of  the  faculties  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  elected  its  dean  for  a  specified  time.  Each  academic  field  in 
the  university  was  represented  by  at  least  one  full  professor  Ordi- 
narius),  whose  initial  appointment  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
minister  of  education  of  the  appropriate  Land.  The  Ordinarius 
enjoyed  considerable  freedom  in  staff  appointments,  which  gen¬ 
erally  consisted  of  temporary  assistants  ( Assistenten )  and  lecturers 
( Dozenten ). 

The  student  body  of  the  university  managed  its  own  affairs.  It 
provided  for  cultural  arrangements,  located  employment  for  stu¬ 
dents,  and  participated  in  academic  affairs.  This  participation, 
however,  varied  from  one  university  to  another. 

There  was  no  financial  barrier  for  students  entering  the  univer¬ 
sity,  since  no  tuition  was  charged.  Most  students  entered  the 
university  directly  from  the  Gymnasium ,  although  a  small  por¬ 
tion  entered  from  the  so-called  second  educational  route.  There 
was  an  increase  of  almost  90  percent  in  the  total  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  universities  between  1970  and  1978.  The  largest  per¬ 
centage  enrolled  in  subjects  belonging  to  the  humanities,  followed 
by  economic  and  social  sciences,  engineering,  mathematics  and 
natural  sciences,  and  medicine. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s  the  university  system  had  to  deal 
with  a  variety  of  problems.  First  among  them  was  admittance  to 
the  university  itself.  Unfortunately  for  the  students,  a  restriction 
of  numbers  clause  ( numerus  clausus)  was  imposed  on  certain  pre¬ 
ferred  fields,  such  as  medicine,  pharmacy,  psychology,  and  the 
natural  sciences,  primarily  because  of  expanding  enrollments  and 
limited  staff.  The  selection  process  involved  the  choosing  of  cer- 
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tain  Abitur  degree  students  over  others.  It  was  severely  criti¬ 
cized  because  the  final  decisions  were  based  on  records,  grades, 
and  other  factors,  rather  than  admission  examinations  or  essays 
that  might  better  determine  the  student’s  aptitude  for  a  particular 
field  of  studies. 

A  second  problem  that  became  quite  serious  after  1967  was 
student  activism,  which  frequently  took  the  form  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  violent  clashes  between  students  and  the  authorities. 
During  several  riots,  the  worst  of  which  took  place  in  Frankfurt  in 
1968,  university  property  was  damaged  or  destroyed,  lectures 
were  disturbed  and  boycotted,  and  radical  reform  measures  were 
demanded.  This  wave  of  protest,  however,  subsided  after  1970. 
In  the  early  1970s,  however,  radical  students  managed  to  secure 
seats  on  several  university  governing  bodies  and  were  therefore 
able  to  cast  vetoes  against  professors  to  whom  they  were  ideologi¬ 
cally  opposed.  Their  demands  included  a  reform  of  the  curricula 
and  the  examination  system,  abolition  of  the  numerus  claustis, 
better  student  housing,  and  an  end  to  the  dominant  position  of  the 
Ordinarius  within  the  university. 

Although  the  student  riots  found  no  support  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  major  political  parties,  the  education  ministers  of  the 
Lander  and  the  West  German  Conference  of  Rectors  began  seri¬ 
ously  to  concern  themselves  with  possible  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems.  After  years  of  deliberations  the  conference  of  rectors  agreed 
on  the  provisions  of  a  new  law,  the  Hochschulrahmengesetz 
(framework  legislation  on  higher  education),  which  was  passed  in 
1976.  This  legislation  was  supposed  to  give  guidance  to  the 
Lander  for  the  reorganization  of  higher  education.  Great  stress 
was  placed  on  the  establishment  of  Gesamthochschulen,  which 
were  to  assure  coordination  among  the  traditional  institutions  and 
disciplines.  The  new  law  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
statute  of  limitations  ( Regelstudienzeif)  that  was  to  ensure  that 
students  would  not  waste  time  during  their  studies  and  needlessly 
delay  the  taking  of  final  examinations. 

Furthermore  the  traditional  faculties  of  the  university  were  to 
be  reorganized  into  subject  areas  (Fachbereiche)  and  were  to  es¬ 
tablish  their  own  councils,  consisting  of  elected  members  repre¬ 
senting  not  only  the  professors,  but  also  all  groups  of  employees 
and  the  student  body.  This  measure  was  to  introduce  a  greater 
degree  of  democracy,  but  in  many  cases  it  led  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  professors  of  a  specific  subject  area  saw  themselves 
systematically  outvoted  by  the  other  representatives  on  the  coun¬ 
cil.  The  professors  also  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  com¬ 
mittee  work,  which  took  them  away  from  their  research  and  the 
preparation  of  lectures. 

The  loss  of  control  over  the  academic  affairs  of  the  university, 
which  the  professors  suffered  by  the  measures  of  reorganization, 
stirred  up  particular  controversy  and  led  to  concerns  over  the 
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lowering  of  standards  and  the  loss  of  research  potential.  These 
concerns  are  taken  quite  seriously  in  various  Lander ;  and  in  early 
1982  observers  expected  that  the  position  of  the  Ordinarius 
within  the  university  would  be  strengthened. 

Special  Education 

There  are  a  variety  of  specialized  schools  ( Sonderschulen )  that 
provide  for  children  and  adults  who  have  physical,  mental,  and 
psychological  handicaps.  The  purpose  of  the  specialized  schools  is 
to  provide  an  education  for  handicapped  people  who  could  not  be 
trained  within  the  regular  school  system.  Formerly  the 
Sonderschulen  were  called  Hilfsschulen  (auxiliary  schools).  Tra¬ 
ditionally  the  education  of  the  handicapped  has  been  vigorously 
supported  by  the  government.  In  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  conference  of  education  ministers  in  1972,  the  aim  of  special 
education  practiced  in  the  specialized  schools  was  clearly  empha¬ 
sized:  “The  Sonderschulen  are  supposed  to  realize  the  right  of 
the  handicapped  person  to  an  education  which  corresponds  to  his 
or  her  talents  and  individuality.  They  [the  Sonderschulen ]  are 
institutions  of  habitation  and  rehabilitation  in  family,  economy, 
and  society.  An  education  which  is  tailored  to  the  pupils’  individ¬ 
uality  is  supposed  to  lead  them  to  a  social  and  economic  integra¬ 
tion  and  to  help  them  to  live  a  fulfilled  life....” 

There  are  specialized  schools  for  the  mentally  damaged,  the 
hard  of  hearing,  the  completely  deaf,  the  blind,  those  with  sight 
deficiencies,  the  physically  handicapped,  the  physically  ill,  those 
with  speech  defects,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  and  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents.  The  form  of  schooling  depends  both  on  the  facilities  in 
the  area  and  the  kind  of  impediment  involved.  There  are  individ¬ 
ual  classes  at  both  the  elementary  and  short-course  levels,  half-day 
as  well  as  full-day  sessions  and  boarding  schools.  There  are  also 
teachers  who  travel  from  home  to  home,  instructing  people  who 
are  physically  ill.  The  teachers  are  graduates  of  a  teacher-training 
institute,  at  which  they  will  have  taken  special  courses.  There  was 
a  steady  increase  of  pupils  in  schools  for  the  handicapped  between 
1970,  when  there  were  322,037  pupils,  and  1976,  when  there 
were  398,176  enrollments.  Between  1976  and  1978  enrollments 
declined  to  387,829. 

Adult  Education 

Adult  education  has  existed  in  Germany  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  adult  education  centers  ( Volk - 
schochschulen)  were  set  up  throughout  the  country.  Modeled  af¬ 
ter  similar  institutions  in  Scandinavian  countries,  they  mainly 
emphasized  education  in  the  traditional  disciplines  of  the  humani¬ 
ties  that  were  to  enrich  the  spiritual  life  of  the  learning  adult. 
From  the  1960s  onward,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  practi¬ 
cal  usability  of  knowledge.  During  the  late  1970s  almost  50  per- 
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cent  of  all  class  time  was  devoted  to  vocational  training.  In  1976 
there  were  nearly  1,000  centers  offering  210,000  courses.  This 
represented  a  marked  increase  in  offerings  since  the  late  1960s, 
when  approximately  the  same  number  of  institutions  offered  only 
95,000  courses.  During  the  same  time,  enrollments  increased 
from  approximately  2  million  to  3.7  million.  In  addition  to  regular 
courses,  the  adult  centers  sponsored  approximately  55,000  one¬ 
time  educational  events  in  which  about  3.4  million  persons  partici¬ 
pated. 

The  financial  outlay  for  adult  education  was  considerable: 
whereas  DM31.5  million  was  spent  in  1966,  the  figure  rose  to 
approximately  DM300  million  in  1976,  almost  a  tenfold  increase 
over  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  centers  were  staffed  with  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500  full-time  and  some  75,000  part-time  teachers  in 
1976. 

There  were  also  special  schools  for  military  personnel  that  were 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Armed  Forces  (Bundeswehr).  Although 
heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  vocational  education,  servicemen 
in  these  schools  were  also  allowed  to  study  other  subjects  after 
they  had  completed  their  compulsory  service.  After  passing  the 
appropriate  examinations,  they  can  obtain  the  mittlere  Reife,  the 
final  certificate  from  the  intermediate  school,  or  even  the  Abitur. 

In  the  vocational  area  the  Bundeswehr  encourages  servicemen 
to  pursue  various  trades  and  professions  in  order  for  them  to 
resume  their  vocation  or  pursue  a  new  one  when  they  return  to 
civilian  life.  The  Bundeswehr  maintains  a  variety  of  specialized 
schools  designed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  also  has  a  Career  Promo¬ 
tion  Service,  which  includes  working  groups  and  vocational 
courses.  In  1979  there  were  thirty  craft  training  schools  ( Bunde - 
swehrfachschulen),  in  which  some  200,000  soldiers  had  obtained 
craft  qualifications. 

Other  forms  of  adult  education  are  provided  by  trade  unions, 
which  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  adult  education  centers, 
and  the  business  community,  which  spends  large  amounts  of 
money  to  support  educational  schemes  for  its  employees.  The 
larger  industries  maintain  educational  centers  for  their  own  em¬ 
ployees.  In  some  of  the  Ldnder,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
that  provides  for  educational  leaves  for  employees.  Both  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churches  contribute  heavily  to 
adult  education,  focusing  on  youth  and  family  matters,  develop¬ 
ment  problems,  and  other  topical  subjects,  as  well  as  on  theologi¬ 
cal  matters  (see  Religion,  ch.  Si- 

Health  And  Welfare 

The  crude  birthrate  in  1978,  based  on  576,468  live  births,  was 
9.4  per  1,000  population,  and  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  14.7 
per  1,000  live  births.  Life  expectancy  at  birth  was  approximately 
seventy  for  men  and  between  seventy-five  and  seventy-six  for 
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women.  In  provisional  figures  for  1979  live  births  were  at 
581,984,  and  the  crude  life  birthrate  amounted  to  9.47  per  1,000 
population.  Between  1970  and  1978  there  was  a  significant  shift 
in  the  age  grouping  of  the  population.  Like  population  patterns 
in  the  United  States,  the  total  number  of  persons  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  seems  to  be  increasing  at  an  accelerating  stage.  At 
the  same  time  the  birthrate  has  dropped  markedly  during  the 
same  period  (see  fig.  9). 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  incidence  of  serious  disease  (see  table  4,  Appendix). 
During  the  years  of  recuperation  from  the  devastation  caused  by 
the  war,  health  and  sanitation  authorities  put  a  heavy  accent  on 
preventive  measures.  The  result  was  a  remarkable  drop  in  the 
incidence  of  serious  disease  during  the  1950s.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  decade  a  slower  but  still  noticeable  decline  took  place.  Since 
1970  the  national  health  picture  has  remained  fairly  stable:  in 
the  late  1970s  tuberculosis  was  still  the  most  common  disease, 
followed  by  scarlet  fever.  In  the  early  1980s  continuing  problems 
for  health  authorities  were  such  diseases  as  infectious  enteritis  and 
dysentery,  the  incidence  of  which  has  steadily  risen  since  the 
1950s.  There  was  also  a  relatively  high  incidence  of  infectious 
hepatitis,  although  the  disease  was  not  on  the  rise. 

One  of  the  causes  for  the  slight  but  continuing  rise  in  the  overall 
death  rate  has  been  an  increasing  incidence  of  failings  of  the 
circulatory  system,  among  which  heart  attacks  have  represented 
the  main  cause  of  deaths  (see  table  5,  Appendix).  This  trend 
characterizes  most  modern  societies,  and  it  can  be  equally  applied 
to  the  number  of  deaths  from  cancer,  among  which  lung  cancer 
and  cancer  of  the  stomach  claimed  most  of  the  lives.  Other  death- 
causing  diseases  have  steadily  declined,  especially  pneumonia  and 
children’s  diseases.  Infant  mortality  during  the  first  year  has 
dropped  from  21.1  per  1,000  live  births  in  1950  to  5.5  per  1,000  in 
1978. 

Health  Care  Facilities 

In  1978  there  were  3,328  hospitals  and  clinics,  217  fewer  than  in 
1971.  The  total  number  of  beds,  however,  increased  from  690,236 
to  714,879  during  the  same  period  of  time.  The  decline  in  the 
total  number  of  hospitals  is  attributable  to  a  drop  in  health  care 
facilities  for  the  acutely  ill.  These  are  institutions  in  which  all 
types  of  diseases  are  treated  during  a  relatively  short  stay  of  the 
patient.  Special  health  care  facilities,  in  which  certain  diseases  are 
treated  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  increased  in  number,  however. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  hospitals  and  clinics,  1,215  were 
public  facilities,  owned  and  maintained  by  federal,  state,  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities,  containing  373,675  beds  (52.3  percent);  1,128 
were  operated  for  public  benefit  by  various  charitable  institutions 
with  253,239  (35.4  percent)  available  beds;  the  remaining  985 
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were  private  hospitals  with  87,965  beds  (12.3  percent).  There 
were  11.6  beds  available  for  1,000  inhabitants.  Only  about  9 
percent  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  contained  more  than  500  beds, 
although  these  institutions  held  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  beds  available.  During  1978  there  were  11.2  million 
patients  treated  in  hospitals  and  clinics.  The  average  hospital  stay 
per  patient  was  about  sixteen  days  in  institutions  for  the  acutely  ill, 
but  fifty -seven  days  in  special  health  care  facilities.  The  utilization 
of  available  beds  was  83.4  percent  in  hospitals  for  the  acutely  ill, 
and  85.4  percent  in  special  health  care  facilities.  In  emergency 
hospitals  the  utilization  rate  was  97.7  percent. 

In  addition  to  these  hospitals  and  clinics,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  sanatoriums  and  asylums  managed  by  public  authori¬ 
ties,  charitable  organizations,  trade  unions,  industrial  enterprises, 
and  private  individuals.  Because  Germans  have  traditionally 
placed  a  high  value  on  the  curative  powers  of  mineral  waters  and 
fresh  mountain  or  sea  air,  there  were  also  a  great  many  health 
resorts  and  spas.  The  hotels,  inns,  and  baths  at  such  resorts  are 
usually  privately  owned  and  operated. 

Medical  Personnel 

At  the  end  of  1978  there  were  130,033  doctors  practicing  medi¬ 
cine,  or  one  doctor  per  every  472  inhabitants.  This  rate  compares 
favorably  to  other  West  European  countries  and  the  United  States. 
Of  the  total  number  of  doctors,  45.4  percent  were  in  private 
practice,  45.5  percent  were  members  of  hospital  staffs,  and  9.1 
percent  were  involved  in  administration  or  medical  research.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-fifth  of  the  practicing  doctors  were  women;  one- 
fourteenth  were  foreigners,  of  which  83  percent  were  working  in 
hospitals.  The  total  number  of  doctors  had  risen  markedly  since 
1970,  when  there  were  99,654  doctors  or  one  for  612  inhabitants. 

About  half  of  all  physicians  specialized  in  a  specific  area  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  most  strongly  represented  areas  of  specialization  were 
internal  medicine  (27.4  percent),  gynecology  (11.3  percent),  and 
surgery  (10.9  percent).  Among  the  specialized  doctors,  52.1  per¬ 
cent  were  in  private  practice,  40.9  percent  worked  in  hospitals, 
and  6.9  percent  were  in  administration  and  research. 

At  the  end  of  1978  there  were  32,482  dentists,  or  one  for  1,888 
inhabitants,  compared  to  one  for  1,956  in  1970.  Dentists  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  numbered  94.4  percent.  There  were  also  9,277 
veterinarians,  of  which  more  than  half  were  in  private  practice. 

There  were  244,945  nursing  personnel  at  the  end  of  1978, 
among  which  were  175,660  nurses,  24,679  children’s  nurses,  and 
44,606  nurses’  aides.  In  the  latter  category  there  had  been  a  dra¬ 
matic  increase  in  numbers  since  1970,  amounting  to  more  than 
100  percent.  In  addition  there  were  2,454  persons  employed  as 
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social  workers. 

The  number  of  pharmacies  has  steadily  risen  for  decades.  There 
were  15,340  at  the  end  of  1978,  among  which  14,965  were  public, 
and  375  were  in  hospitals.  There  was  one  public  pharmacy  for 
4,098  inhabitants. 

In  1978  there  were  2,996  students  of  general  medicine,  1,081 
students  of  dentistry,  1,035  students  of  pharmacology,  and  542 
students  of  veterinary  medicine  who  concluded  their  studies 
successfully.  In  addition  numerous  students  graduated  from  ad¬ 
vanced  vocational  schools  following  training  in  such  fields  as  medi¬ 
cal  technology,  dietetics,  and  physiotherapy. 

The  Welfare  System 

The  welfare  system  in  its  present  form  is  based  on  the  first 
national  social  insurance  system  in  the  world.  Its  establishment 
was  initiated  by  an  imperial  message  of  November  1 1 , 1881 ,  which 
constituted  an  answer  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  social  move¬ 
ments  in  Central  Europe  during  the  1860s  and  1870s.  It  was 
followed  by  three  concrete  steps  toward  a  universal  social  insur¬ 
ance  system  that  were  taken  by  the  conservative  Chancellor  Otto 
von  Bismarck  and  the  Reichstag:  the  passing  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Law  on  Health  Insurance  of  Workers  in  1883,  the  Law 
on  Accident  Insurance  in  1884,  and  the  Law  on  Disability  and 
Old-Age  Insurance  in  1889.  In  1911  these  three  separate  laws 
were  synthesized  into  one  piece  of  legislation,  and  a  bill  on  white- 
collar  workers  was  added  to  these  provisions.  Although  the  basic 
principles  of  this  truly  exemplary  piece  of  social  legislation — 
which  became  the  model  for  many  welfare  systems  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world — remained  valid  in  early  1982,  more 
than  200  amendments  and  revisions  had  been  enacted  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  changing  circumstances  of  a  modem  and  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  country.  Among  these  revisions,  some  are  of  particular 
significance.  In  1949  the  Law  on  the  Adjustment  of  Social  Legis¬ 
lation  was  passed,  which  initiated  a  series  of  improvements  in 
benefits  received  by  the  insured.  In  1957  the  reform  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  system  began  with  the  indexing  of  pensions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  economy.  During  the  following  twenty-five 
years,  the  network  of  social  legislation  was  perfected,  and  in  1982 
it  covered  virtually  all  situations  of  a  citizen’s  life. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  consolidation  of  information  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  needs  and  requirements  of  such  a  vast  social  welfare  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  make  planning  of  new  legislation  easier,  a  social 
insurance  data  bank  had  been  established.  All  insurance  schemes 
in  the  social  welfare  system  are  self-administered  through  elected 
representatives  of  the  employees.  Claims  and  disputes  are 
adjusted  by  independent  courts  on  local,  district,  and  federal  lev: 
els. 
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One  of  the  important  principles  laid  down  in  the  Basic  Law  is 
the  obligation  of  the  government  and  its  institutions  to  secure  the 
social  welfare  and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  The  existing  social 
welfare  system  was  created  in  order  to  meet  this  obligation.  To 
ensure  its  financing,  one  basic  concept  had  to  be  accepted:  the 
wage  earners  support  those  who  are  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  unable  to  work.  Most  or  all  of  the  social  insurance 
schemes,  therefore,  had  to  be  accepted  as  being  obligatory,  en¬ 
abling  the  system  to  allocate  part  of  the  individual  salaries  or 
wages  toward  the  temporarily  or  permanently  ill,  unemployed, 
and  senior  citizens.  Together  with  the  social  security  taxes  paid  by 
employers,  these  contributions  constitute  the  major  part  of  the 
financing  of  the  social  welfare  system.  The  size  of  the  social  wel¬ 
fare  budget  indicates  the  importance  given  to  this  area  of  public 
life:  in  1978  expenditures  totaled  DM403  billion,  an  amount  that 
represented  roughly  one-third  of  the  country’s  GNP  (see  fig.  11). 

The  laws  governing  the  many  diverse  areas  of  welfare  and  social 
security  have  grown  enormously  in  volume  and  number  over  the 
decades.  Legal  provisions  have  therefore  been  compiled  into  the 
Code  of  Social  Legislation  (Sozialgesetzbuch),  which  has  been 
published  in  sections  since  1976,  consisting  in  1981  of  ten  volumes. 

The  Pension  System 

In  1979  a  total  of  approximately  12.5  million  persons  were 
receiving  old-age  pensions.  Between  1957,  when  the  so-called 
dynamic  pension  (pension  indexing)  was  introduced,  and  1979  the 
individual  monthly  payments  had  been  raised  twenty-one  times, 
thus  providing  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  most  pensioners. 

In  1975  there  were  25.5  million  persons  in  the  worker’s  pen¬ 
sions  category  of  the  insurance  system;  14.2  million  were  blue- 
collar  workers  and  11.3  million  were  white-collar  workers. 
Approximately  44  percent  of  the  insured  were  women.  The  total 
assets  of  the  system  amounted  to  DM43  million  in  1976.  After 
1972  the  system  for  blue-collar  workers  operated  with  a  small 
deficit  that  had  to  be  compensated  for  by  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  system  for  white-collar  workers.  This  system  also  began  to 
operate  with  a  deficit  in  1976,  and  general  revenue  funds  were 
used  to  make  up  for  the  annual  deficit.  At  the  end  of  1977  the 
lowest  individual  payroll  deduction  to  the  system  was  DM67  per 
month,  the  highest  DM612. 

In  1975  approximately  698,000  persons  contributed  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  pension  system.  Because  there  had  been  a  steady  decline  of 
active  contributors  and  a  steady  increase  of  pensioners  since  1968, 
general  revenue  funds  were  used  to  subsidize  the  system.  In  1975 
the  obligatory  monthly  contribution  paid  by  each  fanner  was 
DM63  and  DM31.50  for  every  member  of  the  family  working  on 
the  farm. 
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Total:  DM  403  billion* 

•For  value  of  the  deutsche  mark -see  Glossary 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Press  and 
Information  Office,  Social  Services,  Bonn,  1979. 

Figure  11.  Public  and  Private  Expenditures  on  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Services,  1978 


In  1975  there  were  approximately  1,574,000  civil  servants  (ex¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  armed  forces)  employed  in  feder'il,  state, 
or  municipal  government  agencies  (see  The  Bureaucracy,  ch.  7). 
In  addition  there  were  approximately  14,600  judges  and  19,400 
officials  in  other  government  agencies.  At  the  time  of  retirement, 
civil  servants  receive  a  monthly  pension  amounting  to  a  maximum 
of  75  percent  of  their  last  salary  during  active  service.  Generally 
the  age  of  retirement  is  set  at  sixty-five.  There  are  exceptions  for 
the  police,  judges,  and  members  of  the  armed  forces,  who  can 
retire  at  an  earlier  age  and  still  receive  the  maximum  amount  of 
pension  set  by  law.  Any  civil  servant  may  retire  at  age  sixty-three, 
but  the  retiree  will  not  receive  the  maximum  pension.  The  civil 
servant’s  pension  system  is  financed  through  public  funds. 

Health,  Accident,  and  Unemployment  Insurance 

The  Health  Insurance  System  represents  the  oldest  branch 
among  all  public  insurance  schemes.  Founded  in  1883  as  part  of 
Bismarck’s  comprehensive  social  legislation  package,  by  1911  it 
boasted  10  million  members  organized  in  22,000  insurance 
schemes.  By  1980  approximately  90  percent  of  the  population 
was  covered  by  health  insurance  under  compulsory  or  voluntary 
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programs.  Benefits  included  complete  medical  and  dental  care, 
free  and  unlimited  hospitalization,  full  maternity  care,  the  cost  of 
medication  and  eyeglasses,  and  medical  care  for  dependents.  The 
system  is  organized  through  sickness  funds  on  rural,  industrial, 
trade,  or  occupational  bases.  Funds  are  obtained  through  equal 
contributions  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  11.3  percent  of  the  employee’s  gross 
salary.  In  case  of  illness  of  the  employee,  every  employer  must  pay 
the  individual’s  full  salary  for  six  weeks  per  calendar  year.  Health 
insurance  provides  sickness  benefit  payments  for  an  additional 
seventy-eight  weeks,  amounting  to  a  maximum  of  85  percent  of 
the  individual’s  salary  (see  table  6,  Appendix). 

Accident  insurance  covers  all  employees,  including  farmers. 
Since  1971  students  in  regular  schools  and  children  in  kindergar¬ 
tens  have  also  been  insured.  It  is  financed  entirely  by  the  em¬ 
ployers,  whose  contributions  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  total 
payroll  and  the  degree  of  danger  involved  in  their  business.  Funds 
for  Industrial  Injuries  Insurance  are  based  on  a  company’s  expend¬ 
iture  for  injuries  the  previous  year.  Benefits  include  cash  pay¬ 
ments  of  a  percentage  of  the  salary,  the  size  and  the  duration  of 
the  payments  depending  on  the  degree  of  disability;  complete 
medical  care,  including  rehabilitation;  and  pension  and  funeral 
benefits  for  the  survivors.  Pensions  are  annually  adjusted  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Additionally  the  accident 
insurance  system  is  deeply  involved  in  the  development  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the 
supervision  of  health  protection  in  industry. 

In  1977  accident  insurance  was  administered  by  ninety  agencies 
with  approximately  15,000  employees.  Among  these  agencies 
were  industrial,  agricultural,  and  municipal  associations  that  acted 
as  insurance  carriers.  They  were  supervised  by  the  Federal  Insur¬ 
ance  Office  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Affairs. 

All  employees,  with  the  exception  of  public  servants,  are  eligible 
for  compulsory  unemployment  insurance.  The  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  was  initiated  in  1927  and  was  updated  by  the  Labor  Promo¬ 
tion  Act  of  1969.  Benefits  usually  amount  to  about  68  percent  of 
the  applicant’s  previous  take-home  pay.  Workers  who  remain  un¬ 
employed  for  more  than  a  year  can  be  granted  unemployment 
assistance.  The  benefits  can  amount  to  a  maximum  of  58  percent 
of  the  applicant’s  previous  take-home  pay.  Contributions  to 
health  insurance  and  old-age  pensions  are  paid  by  the  local  labor 
exchange  while  an  unemployed  worker  receives  benefits.  The 
system  is  administered  by  the  Federal  Employment  Institute  and 
the  local  labor  exchanges.  The  program  is  financed  through  equal 
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contributions  by  the  employer  and  the  employee. 

Child  Support 

Although  income  tax  exemptions  for  dependent  children  in  the 
family  have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time,  the  actual  payment 
of  allowances  for  children  began  in  1954.  In  1979  the  tax-exempt 
benefits  were  DM50  for  the  first  child,  DM100  for  the  second 
child,  and  DM200  for  each  subsequent  child.  Benefits  were  paid 
to  the  parents  irrespective  of  their  income  until  each  child 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  If  the  child  remained  in  an  accred¬ 
ited  educational  institution  beyond  that  age,  benefits  were  paid 
until  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  in  certain  cases  even  longer.  Since 
1964  the  program  has  been  administered  by  the  Federal  Employ¬ 
ment  Institute  in  Nuremberg  and  the  local  labor  exchanges.  Funds 
were  provided  by  the  federal  government. 

Educational  Subsidies 

Although  the  concept  of  financial  aid  given  by  the  state  for 
educational  purposes  has  existed  throughout  this  century,  it 
emerged  in  its  present  form  after  World  War  II.  The  latest  provi¬ 
sions  on  educational  subsidies  are  contained  in  the  Federal  Train¬ 
ing  Promotion  Act  (Bundesausbildungsforderungsgesetz)  of 
1971.  Any  pupil  enrolled  in  the  senior  grades  of  the  secondary  or 
vocational  school  system  or  a  student  in  a  college  or  university  who 
can  demonstrate  the  need  for  financial  aid  can  receive  a  monthly 
subsidy.  For  university  students  the  subsidies  will  be  paid  for  a 
maximum  period  of  ten  semesters.  The  amount  of  the  monthly 
payment  usually  depends  on  the  income  of  the  parents,  on  the 
number  of  children  in  the  family,  and  whether  or  not  the  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  is  located  in  the 
city  or  town  of  the  parents’  residence.  In  1978  the  maximum 
monthly  payment  was  DM620.  There  are  also  special  scholar¬ 
ships  available  for  students  engaged  in  writing  dissertations.  In 
addition  student  loans  are  available  for  students  in  colleges  and 
universities.  These  loans  are  interest-free  and  can  be  paid  back 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  payments  commencing  three 
years  after  the  end  of  the  individual’s  studies.  In  early  1982  the 
system  of  educational  subsidies  was  financed  at  the  rate  of  65 
percent  by  the  federal  government  and  35  percent  by  the  Lander 

Rehabilitation 

In  1979  there  were  approximately  4  million  persons  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  who  depended  on  some  form  of  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  Covered  were  the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped 
who  suffer  their  illness  as  a  result  of  war,  accident,  or  disease. 
Although  six  agencies  were  involved  in  rehabilitation  programs, 
procedures  and  benefits  were  coordinated  in  1974  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Bundestag.  The  major  goal  of  all  rehabilitation  programs  is 
the  reintegration  of  the  handicapped  person  into  society,  starting 
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with  treatment  in  health  care  facilities  and  extending  to  reentry  to 
an  active  working  life.  For  this  purpose  special  assistance  and 
training  centers  have  been  set  up.  Employers  must  give  special 
preference  to  the  hiring  of  handicapped  persons,  who  are  entitled 
to  an  additional  six  days  of  vacation  a  year  and  can  retire  at  age 
sixty.  In  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises  that  employ  more 
than  fifteen  workers,  6  percent  of  the  total  number  of  jobs  are 
required  to  be  open  to  the  seriously  handicapped. 

Subsidies  for  War  Victims 

Since  1945  a  number  of  provisions  have  been  enacted  for  the 
care  of  the  war-disabled  and  the  dispossessed.  Medical  treatment, 
welfare  pensions  (indexed  since  1970),  and  employment  assistance 
have  been  granted  to  the  injured,  disabled,  widows,  and  orphans. 
Included  in  the  provisions  are  also  victims  of  political  persecution, 
members  of  the  Bundeswehr,  conscientious  objectors  who  per¬ 
form  civilian,  in  lieu  of  military,  service,  and  former  political  pris¬ 
oners  in  East  Germany.  In  1952  the  Equalization  of  Burdens  Law 
was  enacted  in  order  to  compensate  for  losses  of  homes  and  posses¬ 
sions.  Payments  are  made  in  the  form  of  maintenance  allowances, 
which  are  fixed  amounts  depending  on  the  size  of  the  family,  or 
compensation  pensions,  which  constitute  a  percentage  of  the 
goods  lost,  usually  at  least  4  percent  of  the  loss.  In  1978  subsidies 
were  paid  to  2.1  million  affected  persons.  The  program  is  funded 
by  the  federal  government,  but  administrative  costs  are  borne  by 
the  Lander. 

Housing  Subsidies 

In  spite  of  a  massive  rebuilding  program  after  World  War  II, 
which  accounted  for  the  fact  that  in  1979  two  out  of  three  houses 
were  no  older  than  thirty-five  years,  housing  problems  remained. 
People  with  low  incomes,  some  of  the  senior  citizens,  and  large 
families  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  afford  the  steadily  rising 
rents,  especially  since  the  rent  controls  were  relaxed  in  1971.  To 
alleviate  these  problems,  in  1977  rent  allowances  were  available 
to  families  whose  income  did  not  exceed  DM9,600.  If  there  was 
more  than  one  child  in  the  family,  DM2,400  annually  was  added  to 
this  limitation  for  each  additional  child.  A  total  of  DM1,467,000 
in  rent  allowances  was  paid  in  1977.  There  were  also  low-cost 
loans  available  to  people  who  wanted  to  build  their  own  house  or 
buy  an  apartment.  One  out  of  four  housing  units  built  between 
1949  and  1979  were  financed  this  way.  The  program  is  funded  in 
equal  parts  by  the  federal  government  and  by  the  Lander.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  are  borne  by  the  Lander  and  the  communities. 

Other  Subsidies  , 

In  the  early  1980s  there  were  a  variety  of  other  subsidies  avail¬ 
able.  There  was  the  so-called  Social  Aid  Program,  which  provided 
personal  and  financial  aid  to  people  who  were  unable  to  provide 
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for  themselves,  either  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  covered 
by  one  of  the  insurance  plans  already  mentioned  or  who  found 
themselves  in  special  hardship  because  of  old  age  or  other  circum¬ 
stances.  Social  aid  was  provided  regardless  of  the  cause  of  the 
needy  person’s  predicament.  There  were  also  special  aid  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind,  for  persons  persecuted  for  political  reasons, 
for  soldiers  returning  from  captivity,  for  displaced  and  evacuated 
persons,  and  for  victims  of  crimes. 

International  and  Bilateral  Agreements  on  Welfare 
and  Social  Security 

There  were  a  considerable  number  of  bilateral  agreements  on 
welfare  and  social  security  between  West  Germany  and  other 
countries.  Some  of  these  agreements  already  existed  before  World 
War  II.  The  basic  principle  of  these  agreements  is  reciprocity.  In 
1977  bilateral  treaties  existed  with  over  twenty  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  The  contents  of  these  bilateral  treaties  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  individual  country’s  welfare  and  social 
security  system.  In  the  early  1980s  efforts  were  under  way  within 
the  European  Communities  that  aimed  at  a  unified  welfare  and 
social  security  policy. 


#  *  * 


Concise  and  reliable  information  on  the  subjects  discussed  in 
this  chapter  can  be  found  in  Facts  about  Germany,  edited  by  Karl 
Romer  and  published  in  1979.  The  most  detailed  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  health  and  health  facilities  is  given  in  Daten  des 
Gesundheitswesens,  published  in  1980  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Minister  of  Youth,  Family  Affairs,  and  Health.  The  most 
precise  and  up-to-date  information  on  education  is  contained  in 
The  Education  System,  published  in  1980  by  the  Press  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  An  excellent 
description  of  the  educational  and  social  welfare  system  is  given 
by  David  Childs  in  West  Germany:  Politics  and  Society,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1981.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  social  welfare  system 
one  could  consult  Obersicht  uberdie  soziale  Sicherung  by  Schewe, 
Schenke,  Meurer,  and  Hermsen,  published  in  1977  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Ministry  for  Labor  and  Social  Welfare.  (For 
further  information  see  Bibliography.) 
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The  Society 


THE  WEST  GERMAN  society  of  the  early  1980s  was  urban  and 
industrial.  The  post-World  War  II  economic  boom  had  made  it 
“middle  class.”  There  remained  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  middle-income  wage  earners. 
Industrial  workers  were  among  the  most  highly  remunerated, 
skilled,  and  disciplined  in  the  world.  Social  welfare  legislation 
had  had  a  lengthy  history  in  Germany,  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (West  Germany  or  Federal  Republic)  remained  a 
leader  among  industrial  countries  in  the  social  benefits  provided 
to  the  population.  The  “safety  net”  was  extensive  and  tightly  wo¬ 
ven. 

Within  the  broad  middle  tier  of  society  there  was  substantial 
diversity  and  stratification.  Widespread  affluence  leveled  some 
social  distinctions,  and  post-World  War  II  economic  expansion 
permitted  a  certain  amount  of  social  mobility.  Higher  education, 
however,  was  the  principal  avenue  of  upward  occupational  mobil¬ 
ity,  and  university-level  enrollments  remained — despite  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  1970s — a  small  portion  of  the  college-age  population. 

Economic  prosperity  engendered  a  number  of  trends  typical  of 
other  European  and  North  American  industrial  countries. 
Urbanization — intense  since  the  late  nineteenth  century — 
continued,  but  city  growth  patterns  changed.  Increasingly  young 
couples  moved  to  the  suburbs  and  towns  surrounding  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  numerous  urban  conglomerates.  The  need  to  replace 
housing  lost  in  World  War  II  and  general  economic  growth  fueled 
a  housing  boom  lasting  until  the  mid-1970s.  Prosperity  spawned 
a  plethora  of  consumer  goods  available  to  and  affordable  by  many, 
if  not  most  West  Germans.  Dietary  patterns  changed  in  the  midst 
of  a  general  rise  in  the  level  of  living. 

The  people — whose  history  of  industrialization  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries  had  been  as  tumultuous  as  any  and 
whose  rising  nationalism  had  been  pivotal  in  two  world  wars — had 
enjoyed  since  the  mid-1950s  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  un¬ 
paralleled  prosperity  and  stability.  Germany  became  a  nation¬ 
state  relatively  late  (1871);  for  most  of  their  history  the  German 
states  were  regionally  and  politically  divided  and  religiously  frag¬ 
mented.  Confessional  differences  continued  to  play  a  prominent 
role  in  social  life,  but  the  country  was  nearly  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Despite  the  persistent 
significance  of  religious  affiliation,  sectarian  divisiveness  in  the 
post-World  War  II  era  was  less  pronounced  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Reformation.  Efforts  to  exclude  Catholics  from  political  and 
economic  affairs  characteristic  of  Imperial  Germany  and  the  Cath¬ 
olics’  consequent  alienation  from  Germany’s  social  life  found  little 
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counterpart  in  post-World  War  II  society. 

The  society  was  largely  ethnically  homogeneous.  Regional  dif¬ 
ferences  and  loyalties  were  becoming  less  pronounced.  In  the 
1950s  roughly  12  million  German-speaking  refugees  from  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany)  and  formerly  Ger¬ 
man  territories  in  Eastern  Europe  had  successfully  integrated  into 
the  Federal  Republic’s  social  and  cultural  life.  The  single  largest 
ethnically  distinct  group  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  was  the 
sizable  minority  of  foreign  workers  amounting  to  over  7  percent  of 
the  total  population.  Most  of  these  guest  workers  were  from  Medi¬ 
terranean  countries;  they  were  culturally  and  (frequently)  reli¬ 
giously  alien.  The  guest  worker  community  included  substantial 
numbers  of  dependents.  In  recruiting  foreigners  for  “short-term” 
labor  shortages,  West  Germany  had  acquired  a  foreign  population 
whose  presence  seemed  more  and  more  permanent.  It  included 
a  generation  of  guest  workers’  children  whose  adaptation  either  to 
German  society  or  that  of  their  parents  was  increasingly  question¬ 
able.  The  continued  presence  of  foreign  workers  and  their 
dependents  promised  to  be  problematical  for  West  German  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  straitened  economic  circumstances  of  the  early 
1980s. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  social  cleavage  focused  not 
on  ethnicity,  class,  or  sex,  but  simply  on  age.  Much  of  the  stability 
the  country  had  enjoyed  since  the  republic  was  established  in 
1949  reflected  a  consensus  among  West  Germans  who  had  lived 
through  the  chaos  and  uncertainty  of  the  1930s  and  1940s.  By 
1981,  however,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  West  Germans  had  been 
bom  after  1945.  They  were  a  generation  reared  in  affluence  and 
political  stability.  The  circumstances  surrounding  their  coming  of 
age  could  hardly  have  been  more  divergent  from  those  of  their 
parents.  Young  West  Germans  were  frequently  politically  active; 
they  were  well  represented  in  the  growing  peace  and  ecology 
movements,  and  all  major  political  parties  courted  their  alle¬ 
giance.  How  they  would  deal  with  the  1980s — a  decade  that 
augured  less  political  certainty  and  less  economic  beneficence — 
promised  to  be  a  major  issue  in  the  coming  years. 

Ethnicity 

The  country  in  the  early  1980s  was  largely  an  ethnic  monolith; 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  considered  them¬ 
selves  Germans — members  of  a  single,  howbeit  regionally  and 
religiously  differentiated,  group.  The  extensive  and  systematic 
extermination  of  those  deemed  “non-Teutonic”  by  the  Nazis  and 
the  post-World  War  II  resettlement  of  German  refugees  within 
West  Germany  contributed  to  ethnic  homogeneity.  Foreign 
workers  and  their  families,  numbering  over  4.5  million  according 
to  late  1981  estimates,  were  the  single  largest  non-German  ethnic 
group.  There  remained  a  fraction  of  Germany’s  pre-World  War  II 
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Jewish  community  and  the  Gypsy  population.  A  small  number  of 
East  Frisians  along  the  North  Sea  coast  and  the  shore  of  Lower 
Saxony  and  Schleswig-Holstein  were  distinguishable  in  varying 
degrees  from  their  Saxon  neighbors.  They  bore  substantial  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  Dutch  West  Frisians  in  livelihood,  language,  and  set¬ 
tlement  patterns.  An  indeterminate  number  of  Danes  were 
concentrated  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  at  the  base  of  the  Danish  pen¬ 
insula  (see  fig.  1).  The  region  was  traditionally  one  of  mixed  Dane 
and  German  settlement.  Irredentist  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the 
Danish  minority  diminished  in  the  general  well-being  of  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  The  Danish  minority  political  party  polled  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  1980  federal  elections.  The  Danish 
minority  commonly  used  German  in  daily  communications, 
watched  German  television,  and  read  the  German  press.  Inter¬ 
marriage  between  Germans  and  Danes  was  commonplace. 

Strong  regional  loyalties  complemented  and  counterbalanced 
German  national  consciousness.  Until  1945  regional  differences 
were  pronounced  and  often  vied  with  pan-German  sentiment  as  a 
focus  of  the  citizen’s  loyalties.  Many  Germans  considered  them¬ 
selves  Rhinelanders,  Bavarians,  or  Prussians  first,  Germans  sec¬ 
ond.  Regional  differences  were  prominent:  the  values  and 
mores  of  the  Bavarian  mountaineer  were  chasms  away  from  those 
of  the  urban  Hamburger.  East  Prussians  differed  from  Westphali¬ 
ans;  both  found  little  in  common  with  Rhinelanders  or  Bavarians. 
In  many  ways  Germans  found  greater  affinity  with  neighboring 
German-speaking  populations  than  with  their  own  countrymen. 
Catholic  Bavarians  saw  themselves  as  similar  to  Austrians;  Swabi¬ 
ans  found  they  had  much  in  common  with  German-speaking 
Swiss. 

Food,  dress,  settlement  patterns,  and  architectural  styles 
marked  the  myriad  German-speaking  regions  of  Central  Europe. 
In  the  post-World  War  II  era  traditional  measures  of  ethnic- 
regional  distinctiveness  have  declined  while  national  media  and 
widespread  migration  have  had  a  homogenizing  impact  on  social 
life.  Dialect  remained  the  most  pervasive  measure  of  ethnic 
background.  Most  Germans  spoke  both  standard  German  (Hoch- 
deutsch  or  High  German)  and  their  own  dialect.  The  main  Ger¬ 
man  dialects  were  Prussian,  Bavarian,  and  Rhinelander,  though 
each  had  important  variations.  Differences  in  spoken  language 
are  sufficient  for  speakers  of  widely  separated  dialects  to  be  nearly 
mutually  unintelligible.  Dialectical  differences  played  a  central 
role  in  the  efforts  of  East  German  refugees  to  adapt  to  West  Ger¬ 
man  society.  Their  use  has  persisted  more  in  the  south,  where  in 
the  mid-1970s  some  80  percent  of  the  population  spoke  a  dialect. 
National  radio  and  television  programming  in  the  post-World  War 
II  era  reduced  the  importance  of  local  dialects,  even  as  the  greater 
mobility  of  the  population  enhanced  the  importance  of  standard 
German.  The  use  of  standard  German  was  commonplace  in  pub- 
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lie  life,  while  dialects  were  normally  reserved  for  informal  com¬ 
munication  and  home  life. 

One  measure  of  the  dramatic  decline  in  regionalism  in  contem¬ 
porary  society  has  been  the  integration  of  large  numbers  of 
refugees  from  Eastern  Europe  and  East  Germany.  Soon  after 
1945  some  9  million  German  speakers  from  former  German 
territories — East  Prussia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  the  Sudeten- 
land — settled  or  were  forcibly  resettled  in  West  Germany  (see 
fig.  4).  In  addition  in  the  1950s  an  estimated  3  million — mostly 
Saxons,  Thuringians,  Mecklenburgers,  and  Brandenburgers — fled 
from  East  Germany.  The  Federal  Republic  absorbed  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  German  speakers  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  1970s,  though  by  1981  the  number  of  these  refugees  had 
dwindled  to  a  trickle. 

Part  of  the  success  with  which  refugees  integrated  into  the 
country’s  social,  political,  and  economic  life  derived  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  compensation  program  that  indemnified  refugees,  in 
part  at  least,  for  lost  property.  The  general  prosperity  of  the 
1960s  and  1970s  benefited  former  refugees  as  well  as  native  West 
Germans.  Refugee  organizations  accustomed  to  fostering  the 
hope  of  eventual  return  to  the  “homeland”  increasingly  played  a 
purely  social  role  for  their  membership.  By  the  early  1 970s  nearly 
three-quarters  of  all  refugees  indicated  they  would  not  return  to 
their  regions  of  origin  even  if  there  were  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Their  children,  most  of  whom  have  been  born  in  West  Germany, 
were  overwhelmingly  a  part  of  that  society. 

German  nationalism,  national  consciousness,  and  ethnic  iden¬ 
tity  are  questions  that  have  permeated  German  thought  and  social 
life  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  German  eth¬ 
nic  identity  was,  for  most  of  European  history,  transnational  or 
anational.  Before  the  rise  of  the  Prussian-dominated  Hohenzol- 
lem  Empire  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  German  states  were 
politically  and  religiously  fragmented  but  pluralistic  and,  within 
the  context  of  the  time,  tolerant  and  cosmopolitan.  Prussia  itself 
was  a  haven  for  Huguenots,  Bohemians,  and  Jews.  Pan-German 
nationalism  as  a  political  force  and  as  an  ideology  seeking  to  unite 
Germans  in  a  nation-state  was  a  nineteenth-century  development. 
It  grew  in  response  to  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  overweening 
influence  of  Habsburg  Austria’s  Klemens  von  Mettemich,  and  the 
rising  nationalism  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire’s  peoples. 

The  language  from  which  the  word  German  was  derived  is  not 
known.  Julius  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  other  Romans  wrote  about  Ger¬ 
mania  (as  the  Romans  called  it)  and  the  peoples  known  as  Ger- 
mani,  but  the  tribal  peoples  themselves  to  which  the  name  was 
applied  did  not  universally  use  the  term.  The  name  supposedly 
derived  from  a  single  tribe  known  as  Germani  from  which  the 
name  came  to  be  applied  to.  many  related  tribes  in  the  area. 
Sometime  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries  A.D.,  the 
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peoples  referred  to  by  others  as  Germani  began  referring  to  them¬ 
selves  as  diutisc  (literally,  popular),  an  early  form  of  the  word 
deutsch,  which  eventually  became  equated  with  German. 

The  most  revered  of  stereotypes  about  Germans,  hallowed  in 
political-social  commentaries,  scholarship,  and  popular  images 
alike,  has  been  that  they  are  authoritarian.  Germans,  the  re¬ 
ceived  wisdom  has  it,  have  little  tolerance  for  deviant  behavior  of 
any  sort  and  scant  sympathy  for  pluralism — political  or  cultural. 
The  quintessential  German  virtues  were  “discipline,  order,  obedi¬ 
ence.”  “You  can  never  make  a  revolution  with  the  Germans,” 
commented  Eenin — who  was  not  unfamiliar  with  revolutions;  “If 
they  were  ordered  to  storm  a  train  station  they  would  first  stand  in 
line  to  buy  tickets.”  Historian  Fritz  Stem  points  out  that  Germans 
had  no  history  of  successful  revolution,  of  creating  a  new  social 
order  by  defying  the  established  one.  German  nationalism,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  a  reaction  against  Napoleon  and  French  nationalism,  em¬ 
phasized  neither  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizenry  nor  civic 
virtues  such  as  political  participation. 

A  number  of  post-World  War  II  developments  called  the  com¬ 
mon  stereotypes  into  question.  The  1970s  saw  the  flowering  of 
citizen-initiative  associations  ( Burgerinitiativen )  organized  to  fill 
the  gaps  left  by  political  parties  and  civic  organizations.  They 
represented  their  membership  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  from 
nuclear  energy  policy  to  traffic  control  wherever  more  conven¬ 
tional  avenues  failed.  Burgerinitiativen  borrowed  some  of  their 
techniques,  such  as  marches  and  signs,  from  the  student  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Beyond  this  their  activities  were 
diverse:  they  operated  day-care  centers  and  progressive  (usually 
anti-authoritarian)  schools  and  agitated  for  greater  citizens’  con¬ 
trol  of  urban  planning  decisions.  Citizen-initiative  associations 
were  a  major  force  in  the  antinuclear  peace  demonstrations  of  the 
early  1980s  that  were  the  most  massive  citizen  movements  of 
post-World  War  II  West  Germany.  All  in  all  they  represented  a 
new  readiness  to  take  exception  with  those  in  authority. 

In  addition  public  opinion  polls  in  the  1970s  found  West  Ger¬ 
mans  committed  to  the  human  rights  associated  with  pluralistic 
and  participatory  democracy.  By  an  overwhelming  percentage 
they  believed  that  freedom  to  travel  within  one’s  own  country, 
freedom  to  emigrate,  freedom  from  censorship,  freedom  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  as  well 
as  equal  rights  for  minorities  were  basic  human  rights,  not  state- 
conferred  privileges.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  often  violent  stu¬ 
dent  demonstrations  of  the  1970s,  more  than  half  of  those  polled 
felt  even  violent  demonstrations  did  not  justify  abridging  the  right 
of  assembly.  More  than  half  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  basic 
freedom  for  the  reunification  of  Germany,  even  though  reunifica- 
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tion  continued  to  be  an  issue  of  overriding  importance. 

While  most  were  committed  to  the  traditional  civic  virtues  and 
a  number  of  values  not  frequently  associated  with  German  ethnic¬ 
ity,  they  viewed  the  early  1980s  with  increasing  uncertainty.  The 
country’s  worsening  economic  situation,  although  mild  by  interna¬ 
tional  standards,  bred  pessimism.  According  to  polls  taken  by  the 
respected  Institut  fur  Demoskopie  Allensbach  in  the  summer  of 
1981,  more  than  70  percent  of  those  queried  viewed  the  1980s 
with  “fear  or  skepticism.”  Worsening  United  States-Soviet  Union 
relations  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO — also 
referred  to  as  the  Atlantic  Alliance)  plans  to  deploy  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  in  West  Germany  fanned  a  peace  movement  that 
was,  according  to  many  observers,  the  most  massive,  leftist,  and 
nationalist  in  Europe.  Particularly  among  the  young,  pacifism, 
coupled  with  a  general  questioning  of  the  country’s  future  role  in 
European  and  world  affairs,  was  prevalent.  It  appeared  that  the 
general  unanimity  governing  foreign  policy  for  most  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  era  was,  if  not  dissolving,  at  least  being  called  into 
serious  question  by  young  West  Germans.  West  Germans  were 
increasingly  in  the  process  of  reworking  the  country’s  “sense  of 
national  purpose”;  what  new  consensus  might  emerge  was  un¬ 
clear. 

Jews 

In  the  late  1970s  an  estimated  32,000  Jews  remained  of  the  half 
million  in  Weimar  Germany.  The  contemporary  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  included  a  handful  of  German  Jews  who  survived  the  Nazi 
terror,  some  East  European  displaced  persons  stranded  in  West 
Germany  following  1945,  a  number  of  return  emigrants  from  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  as  well  as  a  growing  number  of  Middle 
Eastern  Jews.  The  generation  bom  after  World  War  II  increas¬ 
ingly  identified  either  with  Israel  or  with  Marxism.  An  estimated 
two-thirds  of  young  Jews  marry  non-Jewish  partners. 

The  history  of  anti-Jewish  extermination  policies  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  gave  the  Jewish  community  a  significance  disproportionate 
to  its  small  numbers.  There  has  been  voluminous  material  about 
Jewish  cultural  history,  religion,  and  philosophy  published  in  West 
Germany  since  1945.  Nonetheless  there  was  concern  that  young 
West  Germans  be  adequately  educated  about  the  history  of  the 
Third  Reich.  Overt  anti-Semitism  was — from  all  reports — mini¬ 
mal.  Racialist  sentiments,  when  they  were  expressed,  had  as  their 
targets  not  the  country’s  small  Jewish  community  but  the  substan¬ 
tial  and  ethnically  alien  guest  worker  ( Gastarbeitei )  population 
(see  ForeignWorkers,  this  ch.). 

Romany 

Estimates  of  West  Germany’s  Sinti  Romany  (Gypsy)  population 
range  from  30,000  to  50,000  of  a  pre- World  War  II  population  of 
nearly  a  half  million.  In  early  1980  Gypsies  protested  that  the 
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Bavarian  authorities  continued  to  harass  them.  Protesters 
charged  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  monitored  Romanies’ 
movements  through  the  use  of  information  files  collected  by  the 
Nazis;  some  fifteen  to  twenty  Romany  began  a  hunger  strike  at 
Dachau.  The  protesters  were  concerned  not  only  with  police 
harassment,  but  also  compensation  claims  of  Romany  who  were 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution.  Gypsies’  frequent  illiteracy  had  ham¬ 
pered  victims  in  applying  for  restitution.  In  mid-1980  the  Federal 
Diet  (Bundestag)  set  up  a  fund  for  Nazi  victims  who  had  not  yet 
received  any  compensation;  Romanies  were  among  those  ex¬ 
pected  to  benefit.  The  Bavarian  government  denied  that  they 
had  maintained  files  on  Romanies  for  any  purpose  but  awarding 
restitution,  but  it  conceded  that  the  Gypsies  had  indeed  suffered 
discrimination  since  1945  as  well  as  under  the  Nazis.  Certainly 
the  Romany  tradition  of  nomadism  violated  the  traditional  Ger¬ 
man  staid  sense  of  order.  Thomas  Mann  in  his  novella,  Tonio 
Kroger,  has  as  the  ultimate  condemnation  of  inappropriate  behav¬ 
ior:  “We  aren’t  Gypsies  in  green  wagons.’’ 

Foreign  Workers 

The  presence  of  several  million  Gastarbeiter  and  their  families 
was  the  major  change  in  West  Germany’s  ethnic  composition  in 
the  1970s.  Immigrant  workers  began  arriving  in  the  mid-1950s, 
recruited  as  a  short-term  response  to  labor  shortages.  By  the  early 
1960s  there  were  slightly  less  than  a  half  million  Gastarbeiter.  In 
the  mid-1970s  their  numbers  stabilized  at  roughly  2  million 
workers  and  perhaps  2.5  million  dependents — slightly  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force  and  over  7  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Foreign  workers  were  overwhelmingly  from  Medi¬ 
terranean  countries:  Turks,  followed  by  Yugoslavs,  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  Spaniards  were  the  principal  nationalities  repre¬ 
sented  (see  table  7,  Appendix).  The  presence  of  a  large,  ethnically 
distinct  immigrant  population  presented  a  variety  of  socioecon¬ 
omic  problems,  the  more  so  because  Gastarbeiter,  originally  re¬ 
cruited  as  short-term  laborers,  had  by  1980  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  social  landscape. 

In  the  mid-1970s  over  three-quarters  of  all  foreign  workers 
were  unskilled  or  semiskilled.  Yugoslavs  were  the  most  highly 
trained  of  the  main  Gastarbeiter  groups;  nearly  half  of  all  Yugo¬ 
slav  males  were  skilled  or  nonmanual  workers — a  percentage  over 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  West  German  labor  force  as  a  whole. 
Comparable  figures  for  Turks,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Spaniards 
ranged  from  8  to  16  percent.  Among  women  Gastarbeiter  this 
trend  was  even  more  pronounced:  some  90  percent  of  women  in 
the  main  immigrant  groups  were  semiskilled  or  unskilled  workers. 
Guest  workers  have  usually  taken  jobs  most  German  nationals 
were  unwilling  to  take;  in  the  late  1970s  they  were  miners  and 
workers  in  the  less  desirable  aspects  of  the  service  sector,  con- 
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struction,  and  some  parts  of  the  automotive  industry. 

During  the  economic  downturns  of  the  1970s  and  early  1980s 
the  federal  government  tried  to  limit  the  number  of  foreign 
workers.  The  government  suspended  recruitment  of  foreign  na¬ 
tionals  in  late  1973.  Such  efforts  had  limited  impact,  in  part 
because  a  substantial  portion  of  guest  workers  were  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC  or  Common  Market — see  Glossary) 
nationals  and  had  relatively  easy  access  to  the  West  German  labor 
market.  More  significantly  by  the  mid-1970s  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Gastarbeiter  had  been  resident  in  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  four  or  more  years,  fully  25  percent  for  seven  or  more  years. 
Even  as  recruitment  of  guest  workers  declined,  more  and  more 
long-term  foreign  workers  had  families  and  dependents  join  them. 

The  most  persistent  and  complex  problem  arising  from  the  long¬ 
term  residence  of  “temporary”  Gastarbeiter  had  to  do  with  the 
foreigners’  children.  By  the  late  1970s  one  of  every  six  babies 
bom  in  West  Germany  was  the  offspring  of  foreigners  or  a  mixed 
German  national-foreigner  couple.  In  Frankfurt,  a  city  with  a 
substantial  guest  worker  population,  nearly  half  of  all  live  births 
were  to  immigrant  families.  In  the  late  1970s  there  were  an 
estimated  850,000  school-age  children  of  resident  foreigners;  less 
than  half  attended  school.  In  1974  students  from  the  five  largest 
Gastarbeiter  groups  represented  less  than  3  percent  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  enrollment. 

A  variety  of  government  pronouncements  delineated  the  rights 
of  foreign  workers’  children  within  the  school  system.  There 
were  provisions  for  instruction  in  the  students’  mother  tongues  (if 
all  students  in  a  given  class  were  of  the  same  nationality)  as  well  as 
intensive  German  language  instruction  for  non-German  speakers 
before  entering  the  formal  school  system.  Despite  these  efforts, 
by  the  early  1980s  there  was  concern  that  Gastarbeiter  children 
were  at  best  marginally  educated,  inadequate  in  their  command 
of  both  German  and  their  mother  tongues,  and  alienated  from 
German  society  as  well  as  that  of  their  parents.  The  stratification 
long  a  part  of  West  German  education  was  a  double  handicap  for 
nonnative  speakers  (see  The  Working  Class,  this  ch.;  Education, 
ch.  2).  German  children  of  working-class  background  found  the 
gymnasium-university  educational  hurdle  formidable;  for  for¬ 
eigners  it  was  virtually  insurmountable. 

The  sheer  number  of  Gastarbeiter  children  was  a  problem. 
Concentrated  disproportionately  in  a  few  large  urban  centers, 
southern  Bavaria,  and  the  mining  areas  of  the  Ruhr,  their  press  on 
limited  employment  opportunities  promised  to  be  a  significant 
issue  in  the  1980s.  Officials  estimated  the  number  of  jobs  nec¬ 
essary  for  foreign  youngsters  entering  the  work  force  from  1975 
through  1985  at  40,000  a  year — half  again  the  number  of  jobs 
required  for  West  Germans  entering  the  labor  force  for  the  first 
time.  A  number  of  federal  and  state  regulations  tried  to  limit  the 
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circumstances  under  which  teenage  children  of  Gastarbeiter 
might  join  their  parents  and  /  or  obtain  work  permits.  Other  regu¬ 
lations  stiffened  the  requirements  for  a  spouse  to  join  a  husband  or 
wife  working  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  to  obtain  a  work  permit. 

The  concentration  of  immigrants  in  older  urban  centers  and 
certain  industrial  regions  created  pressure  on  housing  and  social 
services  in  those  areas.  Foreigners  often  faced  discrimination  in 
housing;  in  addition  Gastarbeiter  families  were  typically  larger 
than  those  of  West  German  nationals,  thus  limiting  the  availability 
of  newer  housing  where  space  codes  were  strictly  enforced.  Fi¬ 
nally,  guest  workers  themselves  were  frequently  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  comfort  in  housing  in  favor  of  saving  a  greater  portion  of  their 
earnings. 

Government  policy  throughout  the  mid-1970s  to  early  1980s 
aimed  at  curtailing  migration  to  the  Federal  Republic  and  encour¬ 
aging  guest  workers  to  return  to  their  countries  of  origin. 
Gastarbeiter  recruitment  was  officially  halted  in  1973.  By  some 
estimates  nearly  one-third  of  all  Spanish  and  Italian  guest  workers 
and  some  15  to  20  percent  of  all  Yugoslavs,  Portuguese,  and 
Greeks  returned  to  their  home  countries  during  the  1970s.  Few 
Turks,  the  single  largest  national  group,  left.  Overall  the  number 
of  guest  workers  ranged  from  a  high  of  roughly  2.5  million  in  1973 
to  a  low  of  slightly  more  than  1.8  million  in  1978.  By  the  early 
1980s  the  number  of  foreign  workers  had  stabilized  at  some  2 
million,  nearly  8.0  percent  of  the  total  work  force.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  among  Gastarbeiter  averaged  slightly  more  than  a  half  per¬ 
centage  point  higher  than  the  national  average  from  1973  through 
1980  but  rose  disproportionately  more  than  domestic  unemploy¬ 
ment  between  1980  and  1981. 

Social  Organization 

Many  social  scientists  saw  West  German  society  as  broadly  mid¬ 
dle  class,  characterized  by  prosperous  (and  largely  skilled) 
industrial  workers  merging  with  the  expanding  ranks  of  technical- 
administrative  white-collar  employees.  West  Germans  them¬ 
selves  seemed  to  support  such  a  view  of  themselves;  everyone 
from  factory  workers  to  government  officials  and  business  execu¬ 
tives  classified  themselves  as  "middle  class”  in  response  to  public 
opinion  queries.  The  dramatic  increase  in  economic  well-being  in 
the  late  1950s  and  1960s  gave  rise  to  a  certain  social  leveling — if 
only  in  terms  of  patterns  of  consumption. 

Sociologist  Ralf  Dahrendorf  identified  a  variety  of  social 
groups:  the  elite,  the  service  class,  the  middle-class  elite,  the 
working-class  elite,  clerical  and  white-collar  workers,  the  working 
class,  and  the  lower  class.  These  social  groups  were  diverse  and 
certainly  difficult  to  rank  with  any  measure  of  precision.  Society 
itself  remained,  however,  distinctly  hierarchical.  The  boundaries 
between  the  various  strata  have  blurred  since  1945;  a  social  pyra- 
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mid,  nonetheless,  persisted — the  bottom  narrowed  slightly,  and 
the  top  layers  expanded. 

Social  transformations  were  wrought  in  post-World  War  II  soci¬ 
ety,  but  the  principal  avenue  of  social  mobility  remained,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  switch  from  agricultural 
to  nonagricultural  employment.  By  the  early  1980s  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  population  remained  in  agriculture.  The  social 
transformation  that  began  with  nineteenth-century  industrializa¬ 
tion  continued  to  set  the  tone  for  changes  after  1945.  The  rural 
exodus  continued;  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  some  two-thirds  of  all 
farm  youth  left  the  countryside  for  other  employment.  From  the 
late  1960s  through  the  mid-1970s,  the  switch  from  agricultural  to 
nonagricultural  employment  still  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  all 
occupational  mobility. 

Educational  achievement  has  been  a  major  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  occupational  attainment  and  socioeconomic  status  in  the 
post-World  War  II  era.  University  education  has  been  virtually 
essential  in  gaining  access  to  the  most  prestigious  and  remunera¬ 
tive  positions.  Some  of  the  most  enduring  social  divisions  have 
focused  on  level  of  education.  Germany’s  educational  system  has 
traditionally  served  as  a  funnel,  offering  universal  basic  education 
to  the  masses,  but  only  the  most  limited  access  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  1930s  more  than  95  percent  of  all  youngsters  had 
completed  their  formal  education  by  the  age  of  fourteen;  by  the 
1960s  the  average  had  risen  a  scant  two  years. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  educational  system  reinforced  the 
social  hierarchy  and  limited  upward  social  mobility.  The  various 
types  of  secondary  schools  were  rigidly  tracked  along  academic 
and  vocational  courses  of  study  (see  Educational  System,  ch.  2). 
Children,  in  conjunction  with  their  parents  and  teachers,  selected 
their  secondary  school  course  of  study  at  approximately  ten  years 
of  age.  The  opportunities  for  those  in  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  to  switch  to  university  preparatory  courses  were  severely 
constrained.  Few  working-class  parents  had  aspirations  for  their 
children  to  continue  through  the  lengthy  course  of  study  leading 
to  a  university  degree.  Even  the  organization  of  classroom  learn¬ 
ing  with  its  emphasis  on  homework  (assuming  that  parents  would 
assist  students)  put  typically  less  educated  working-class  parents  at 
a  disadvantage.  The  1970s  educational  reforms  sought  to  offer  a 
wider  variety  of  educational  opportunities  to  the  population  as  a 
whole.  By  the  late  1970s,  however,  Gymnasium  and  compre¬ 
hensive  school  ( Gesamtschule )  enrollment — the  two  most  likely 
routes  to  university  admittance — amounted  to  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  appropriate  age-groups. 

Those  who  did  attend  upper  level  schools  came  most  often  from 
upper  middle-  and  upper  class  families.  In  the  mid-1970s  stu¬ 
dents  from  working-class  homes  (as  defined  by  the  father’s  occupa¬ 
tion)  accounted  for  a  scant  6.4  percent  of  final  year  Gymnasium 
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•students.  Nearly  60  percent  were  from  self-employed,  civil  ser¬ 
vant,  or  professional  households.  In  comparison  with  their  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  population,  working-class  youngsters  were  grossly 
underrepresented  in  Gymnasium  and  university  enrollments 
alike. 

Prosperity  has  played  a  central  role  in  post-1945  social  relations. 
The  experience  of  economic  well-being  was  pivotal  in  perhaps  the 
most  significant  point  of  cleavage  in  West  German  society-the 
generation  gap.  The  life  experience  of  those  born  and  raised  be¬ 
fore  1945  was  a  study  in  contrasts  with  that  of  young  adults  in  the 
early  1980s.  Older  West  Germans  viewed  political  stability  and 
economic  prosperity  from  the  perspective  of  the  economic  chaos 
of  the  1920s,  Hitler’s  rise,  World  War  II,  and  the  privations  of  the 
early  years  following  Germany’s  defeat.  The  central  life  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  born  after  1945-50  was,  by  contrast,  one  of  unparal¬ 
leled  affluence.  In  1980  the  average  thirty-year-old,  for  example, 
had  entered  the  labor  force  when  unemployment  stood  at  less 
than  2  percent.  During  his  or  her  working  life,  real  earnings  had 
increased  every  year  until  1981.  Overall,  wages  rose  nearly  150 
percent  in  the  1960s,  and  even  in  the  less  prosperous  1970s  they 
increased  by  over  100  percent. 

The  typical  thirty-year-old  had  known  a  certain  amount  of  polit¬ 
ical  upheaval.  Student  political  activity  in  the  late  1960s  and 
1970s  had  frequently  been  intense;  it  took  place,  however,  within 
the  context  of  a  political  system  generally  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  representative  government.  Except  for  a  tiny  minority  of 
young  people  dedicated  to  violent  revolution,  the  extreme  disaf¬ 
fection  with  political  institutions  characteristic  of  German  youth 
in  the  1920s  found  little  echo  in  the  1970s  (see  Dissidence  and 
Terrorist  Activities,  ch.  9).  How  this  generation  reared  in  afflu¬ 
ence  and  political  stability  would  react  to  the  (apparently)  less 
certain  1980s  was  the  focus  of  much  concern.  What  was  clear  was 
that  generational  differences  in  world  view  and  life  experiences 
could  hardly  have  anything  but  a  pervasive  impact  on  social- 
political  life. 

The  Elite 

West  Germany’s  elite  is  a  numerically  small  but  highly  diverse 
group  of  those  influential  in  public  administration,  politics,  the 
military,  economic  life,  and  cultural  affairs.  It  includes  high- 
ranking  civil  service  (see  Glossary)  and  trade  union  officials, 
university  professors,  the  upper  echelons  of  the  officer  corps, 
industrial,  financial,  and  political  leaders  as  well  as  divers  writers 
and  artists.  In  the  post-World  War  II  era  there  was  intermingling 
and  a  variety  of  formal  and  informal  contacts  between  the  various 
elites  but,  with  the  exception  of  civil  service  officials  and  political 
leaders,  little  overlapping  membership  among  the  various  strata. 
In  addition,  although  the  elite  was  certainly  varied  in  its  structure, 
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there  was,  at  least  until  the  late  1970s,  a  significant  measure  of 
consensus  about  the  proper  modes  of  sociopolitical  action.  Party 
affiliation  and  ideological  differences  were  salient,  but  the  elite  as 
a  whole  was  committed  to  stability.  Both  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  of  the  country  possessed  a  legitimacy  that  had 
eluded  the  Weimar  Republic. 

Traditionally  the  elite  was  nearly  a  closed  caste.  Both  in  Wei¬ 
mar  and  Nazi  Germany,  representatives  from  the  lower  social 
orders  were  virtually  nonexistent.  A  survey  of  250  top  leadership 
positions  in  1925  and  1940  found  individuals  of  lower  class  back¬ 
ground  occupying  5  percent  and  2  percent  of  the  slots,  respec¬ 
tively.  Even  this  bespoke  more  mobility  than  that  enjoyed  by 
Imperial  Germany’s  elite,  over  two-thirds  of  whom  were  aristo¬ 
crats  and  over  three-quarters  of  whom  came  from  families  of  top 
echelon  civil  servants,  military  officers,  or  landowners.  A  scant  10 
percent  came  from  the  industrial  or  mercantile  bourgeoisie.  In  a 
country  where  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total  population  continued 
its  education  beyond  primary  school,  almost  all  of  the  elite  had 
taken  a  secondary  school  diploma,  and  two-thirds  had  their 
university  degrees.  Weimar  Germany  increased  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Social  Democratic  presence,  limited  the  Prussian  cast, 
and  tolerated  labor  union  leaders.  Elite  status,  nonetheless,  re¬ 
mained  the  preserve  of  long-entrenched  upper  middle-  and  upper 
class  families. 

The  elite  of  the  post-World  War  II  era  was  slightly  more  open 
than  its  pre-1945  counterpart.  The  changes  nonetheless  were  less 
a  matter  of  restructuring  society  than  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  Despite  the  tumult  of  the  interwar  and 
Nazi  eras,  the  social  hierarchy  has  proved  remarkably  durable. 
The  elite  remained  largely  university  educated,  typically  in  the 
study  of  law;  more  than  80  percent  in  the  mid-1970s  had  attended 
postsecondary  school.  Only  trade  union  leaders,  roughly  a  quarter 
of  whom  had  university  degrees,  proved  an  exception.  The  elite 
was  more  frequently  Protestant  (57  percent)  than  Catholic  (30 
percent).  Catholics  were  most  dramatically  underrepresented  in 
the  leadership  of  industry,  the  military,  mass  media,  and  trade 
unions. 

The  elite’s  family  background — to  judge  from  the  father’s 
occupation — represented  the  narrow  upper  social  strata.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  elite  came  from  the  families  of  the  business  or 
civil  service  (see  Glossary)  community.  In  only  10  percent  of  the 
cases  was  an  elite  member’s  father  a  manual  worker.  Even 
among  trade  union  leaders  nearly  one-third  had  fathers  who  were 
businessmen  or  civil  servants. 

The  captains  of  industry  and  finance  were,  in  terms  of  social 
background,  the  elite’s  most  diverse  sector.  Those  who  wielded 
economic  power  included  a  remnant  of  the  old  aristocracy,  the 
heirs  of  the  nineteenth-century  industrialists  and  financiers,  the 
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“salaried  rich” — technocrats  who  ran  enterprises  (often  earning 
incomes  in  the  seven-  and  eight-digit  range) — and  a  number  of 
self-made  post-World  War  II  multimillionaires.  The  economic 
expansion  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  offered  opportunities  to  amass 
fortunes,  and  though  the  entrepreneurs  who  garnered  them  were 
few,  their  rise  was  truly  meteoric.  They  were  the  West  German 
rags-to-riches  stories.  The  total  number  of  the  economic  elite, 
even  including  the  salaried  managers  and  directors,  was  minute. 
Observers  suggested  something  on  the  order  of  600  individuals  in 
a  “cobweblike  network  of  interlocking  directorates,  supervisory 
boards,  and  holding  companies...”  at  the  helm  of  the  West  German 
economy. 

The  extent  to  which  economic  expansion  increasingly  concen¬ 
trated  extreme  wealth  in  fewer  hands  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
General  prosperity  contributed  to  substantial  improvements  in 
the  working-class  standard  of  living,  but  it  has  also  permitted  the 
economic  elite  to  increase  its  share  of  national  income.  By  the 
mid-1970s  less  than  2  percent  of  West  German  households  con¬ 
trolled  roughly  35  percent  of  all  private  property.  The  self- 
employed  have  gained  relative  to  wage  earners;  in  1960  they 
earned  less  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  salaried 
workers,  and  by  1972  the  gap  was  more  than  three  times  as  much. 

High-ranking  civil  servants  (perhaps  10  percent  of  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice)  were  the  core  of  the  administrative  elite.  Traditionally  a 
conservative,  Protestant,  Prussian,  and  caste-conscious  segment  of 
the  elite,  their  relationship  to  the  political  order  has  been  com¬ 
plex.  The  ethos  of  public  service  was  ostensibly  one  of  apolitical 
service  to  the  state.  Nonetheless  in  both  Nazi  and  Imperial  Ger¬ 
many,  those  in  power  made  efforts  to  assure  the  loyalty  of  the  civil 
service  bureaucracy.  Otto  von  Bismarck  eliminated  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Social  Democrats;  Hitler,  the  Jews,  communists,  and 
more  vociferous  Weimar  adherents. 

In  addition  a  political  career  coupled  with  one  in  public  service 
has  had  a  long  tradition  for  upper  ranking  civil  servants.  In  many 
ways  nineteenth-century  civil  administrators  served  as  the  func¬ 
tional  alternative  to  a  politically  active  bourgeoisie.  Individuals 
with  prior  civil  service  experience  accounted  for  some  half  the 
delegates  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1848  and  the  Prussian  As¬ 
sembly  in  the  1860s;  they  were  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  (Reichstag)  in  1907.  In  the  post-World  War  II 
era  as  well,  public  service  gave  the  successful  bureaucrat  a  base  of 
operations  for  acquiring  expertise  in  and  familiarity  with  the 
workings  of  government.  Civil  service  could  be  a  stepping-stone 
in  a  political  career;  the  number  of  civil  servants  elected  to  the 
Bundestag  has  been  gradually  rising  since  1945.  In  addition  the 
expectation  has  been  that  top-ranked  bureaucrats  would  reflect 
the  party  affiliation  and  ideological  philosophy  of  those  in  power. 
Finally  the  trend  with  Social  Democratic  Party  (Sozialdemokra- 
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tische  Partei  Deutschlands — SPD)  appointees  in  the  1970s  has 
been  toward  individuals  whose  main  career  experience  has  been 
outside  civil  service  (see  The  Bureaucracy,  ch.  7). 

The  bureaucratic  elite  was  homogeneous  in  contrast  to  the  di¬ 
verse  economic  leadership.  It  was  overwhelmingly  university  edu¬ 
cated  (some  98  percent  had  university  degrees  in  the  mid-1970s), 
generally  male,  frequently  Protestant.  Members  of  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice  elite  were  themselves  often  the  offspring  of  university- 
educated  civil  servants.  Economic  expansion  coupled  with  the 
limited  number  of  university  graduates  made  it  more  difficult, 
according  to  some  observers,  for  government  to  compete  with 
industry  for  graduates.  If  there  was  some  dilution  in  the  civil 
servants’  preeminence,  it  was  slight.  High-ranking  civil  servants 
remained  a  privileged  and  prestigious  group  in  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s. 

The  Middle  Class 

The  middle  class  is  diverse.  Its  main  components  are  the  petite 
bourgeoisie;  the  “old  middle  class”  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  small 
businessmen,  and  middling  farmers;  and  a  group  of  more  recent 
origin — middle-range  bureaucrats,  administrators,  and  managers 
as  well  as  upper  level  white-collar  workers.  It  is  as  stratified  and 
hierarchical  as  the  elite,  though  its  boundaries  are  notably  diffuse. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  the  middle  class  merges  with  the 
managerial  and  professional  elite,  at  the  lower  end  it  fades  into 
highly  skilled  workers,  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  clerical  employ¬ 
ees.  Conservative  in  ethos,  it  has  been  traditionally  jealous  of  its 
privileges  and  prerogatives. 

The  middle  orders  have  been  transformed  in  post-World  War  II 
society;  as  the  traditional  bastion  of  the  middle  class — the  small- 
scale  merchants  and  entrepreneurs — declined  in  number,  salaried 
employees  increased.  Only  those  entrepreneurs  linked  with  the 
expanding  service  sector  reversed  the  trend.  Between  I960  and 
1975  the  number  of  independent  businessmen  dropped  by  more 
than  20  percent — a  decline  that  was  even  more  precipitous  in 
agricultural  enterprises,  which  dropped  by  roughly  40  percent. 
Throughout  the  1970s  the  number  of  self-employed  dropped  at  an 
annual  rate  of  2.3  percent  (see  table  8,  Appendix).  By  decade’s 
end  they  accounted  for  less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
(see  table  9  ,  Appendix).  Those  who  remained  self-employed  be¬ 
came  wealthier.  Between  the  1960s  and  the  1970s,  though  the 
overall  number  of  the  self-employed  dropped,  the  percentage  in 
the  top  income  brackets  increased  more  than  three  times. 

The  Working  Class 

Roughly  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  West  Germans  are  of  the 
working  class— *  group  that  ranges  from  skilled  workers,  crafts¬ 
men,  factory  foremen  (who  form  something  of  a  working-class 
elite),  sales  clerks,  low-ranking  clerical  help,  transportation 
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workers,  and  others  in  the  expanding  service  sector  occupations  to 
the  mass  of  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers  in  services  and  in¬ 
dustry.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  dimin¬ 
ished  the  formerly  vast  gap  between  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  The  barrier  between  the  lower  orders  and  the  middle 
ranges  of  the  social  order  is  by  no  means  easily  permeable;  but 
neither  is  it  as  insurmountable  as  it  once  was. 

If  education  might  have  offered  limited  mobility  to  the  children 
of  factory  workers  or  small  farmers,  the  same  was  not  true  of  the 
service  industry  that  offered  employment  to  vast  numbers  with 
only  a  primary  school  education.  The  move  from  the  working  class 
to  the  middle  class  was  typically  a  multigeneration  process:  one 
from  peasant  agriculture  to  mining  or  industry,  another  to  non- 
manual,  lower  echelon  service  industry,  still  another  to  the  edu¬ 
cated,  professional  middle  class.  White-collar  clerical  workers 
were,  according  to  observers,  often  middle  class  in  their  outlook, 
values,  and  aspirations,  if  not  their  occupation  and  life-style. 

The  bulk  of  the  working  class  were  the  skilled,  semiskilled,  and 
unskilled  workers  in  industry,  mining,  and  agriculture.  The  overall 
proportion  of  the  economically  active  population  in  industry, 
slightly  less  than  half,  has  been  roughly  stable  since  the  1920s.  The 
major  change  in  the  composition  of  the  working  class  in  the  last 
half  century  has  been  the  decline  in  the  farming  population  since 
1945  and  the  expansion  of  the  service  sector.  Within  industry  the 
workers’  level  of  skill  (as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  skilled  to  un¬ 
skilled  laborers)  increased  until  the  late  1970s. 

A  variety  of  organizations  represented  wage  earners’  interests 
in  the  workplace.  Legislation  throughout  the  post-World  War  II 
era  has  delineated  the  ways  in  which  workers  can  share  in  an 
enterprise’s  decisionmaking.  The  Works’  Constitution  Laws 
(1952  and  1972)  provided  for  works’  councils  representing 
workers  in  matters  relating  to  hiring  and  firing,  factory  closures, 
working  conditions,  regulations,  hours,  breaks,  and  vacations  as 
well  as  training  programs,  job  safety,  and  access  to  company  hous¬ 
ing.  The  councils  do  not  negotiate  collective  wage  agreements, 
but  they  do  have  input  into  job  evaluation,  proposed  piece  rates, 
and  wage  scales.  They  function  in  coordination  with  unions  and 
employers’  associations. 

Legislation  on  codetermination  giving  workers  seats  on  indus¬ 
tries’  management  boards  has  had  a  more  uneven  history.  The 
original  codetermination  law  ( Mitbestimmungsrecht, >,  passed  in 
1951,  represented  organized  labor’s  first  major  post-Nazi  victory. 
The  law  gave  workers  parity  representation  on  boards  of  supervi¬ 
sors  in  coal  and  steel  industries  (see  Codetermination,  ch.  6).  Sub¬ 
sequent  laws  extended  codetermination  to  other  industries  and 
enterprises,  though  none  guarantees  workers  the  parity  enjoyed 
under  the  terms  of  the  1951  legislation.  A  1976  law,  passed  after 
years  of  debate,  covers  most  workers.  It  provides  for  codetermi- 
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nation  in  enterprises  with  more  than  2,000  employees,  i.e.,  some 
600  to  650  major  firms  accounting  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  all 
industrial  production.  The  law’s  terms  are  complex;  workers  end 
up  with  numerical  parity  but,  in  a  stricture  opposed  by  unions, 
boards  must  include  one  worker  representative  from  higher  man¬ 
agement.  Still  other  legislation  gives  workers  one-third  of  the 
slots  on  supervisory  boards. 

The  proposed  merger  of  two  divisions  of  Mannesmann  AG  (a 
major  steel  company)  was  the  most  serious  early  1980s  challenge 
to  codetermination  from  organized  labor’s  perspective.  The 
merger  would  eliminate  parity  representation  for  labor.  It  would, 
management  argued,  save  some  DM25  million  annually  (for  value 
of  the  deutsche  mark — see  Glossary).  It  would  also,  however, 
mean  that  Mannesmann  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  grant 
workers  strict  parity  representation.  Unions,  fearing  that  Man¬ 
nesmann ’s  proposal  would  set  an  unfortunate  precedent  for  future 
managers  in  the  steel  industry,  proposed  an  alternative  that  would 
permit  the  savings  without  sacrificing  parity  codetermination. 
The  two  sides  had  not  reached  a  mutually  acceptable  compromise 
by  late  1981.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  Mannesmann  case 
reflected  the  changing  climate  of  worker-employer  relations.  No 
ready  solution  was  forthcoming,  and  the  almost  idyllic  consensus 
between  workers  and  management  in  the  1960s  bore  signs  of 
strain  in  the  more  straitened  economic  circumstances  of  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s. 

In  1978  over  40  percent  of  all  wage  earners  were  union  mem¬ 
bers.  The  largest  single  representative  of  labor  was  the  German 
Trade  Union  Federation  (Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund — DGB), 
a  federation  of  seventeen  unions  including  86  percent  of  all  union¬ 
ized  workers.  In  addition  the  German  Salaried  Employees  Union 
(Deutsche  Angestellten  Gewerkschaft — DAG)  represented 
slightly  less  than  half  a  million  white-collar  managers  and  the 
Federation  of  German  Civil  Servants  (Deutscher  Beamtenbund — 
DBB)  accounted  for  some  80,000  unionized  public  servants  (see 
Traditional  Interest  Groups,  ch.  7). 

DGB’s  preponderance  was  significant.  In  late  1981  one-third  of 
all  wage  earners  were  DGB  members.  The  federation’s  member¬ 
ship  accounted  for  virtually  all  organized  industrial  workers  (the 
largest  single  category  in  the  labor  force),  roughly  half  of  all  union¬ 
ized  civil  servants,  and  two-thirds  of  organized  white-collar  em¬ 
ployees.  I.G.  Metall,  the  metalworkers  union  (at  loggerheads  with 
Mannesmann)  having  more  than  2.5  million  members,  was  the 
world’s  single  largest  autonomous  union.  Levels  of  unionization 
varied  significantly  among  industries;  among  railroad  workers  it 
was  close  to  100  percent,  in  agriculture  only  some  10  percent.  In 
heavy  industry  and  manufacturing,  union  members  were  often  70 
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to  80  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

DBG’s  highly  organized  and  cohesive  federation  stood  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  interwar  labor  movement.  Differing 
political  philosophies  and  allegiances  fragmented  workers  in  the 
Weimar  Republic  into  Christian,  socialist,  liberal,  and  communist 
unions.  These  splits  were,  in  the  view  of  post-1945  labor  leaders,  a 
fatal  weakness.  Internecine  struggles  between  or  among  rival 
unions  vitiated  workers’  attempts  to  organize.  The  experience 
induced  union  leaders  to  pursue  a  different  strategy  following 
World  War  II.  Since  then  West  Germany’s  labor  movement  has 
been,  at  a  minimum,  more  unified.  DGB  couples  a  decentralized 
organizational  structure  with  centralized  decisionmaking.  Union 
leaders  have  generally  been  responsive  to  the  rank-and-file  mem¬ 
bership,  and  workers  have  characteristically  been  disciplined  and 
supportive  of  labor  leaders. 

Until  the  early  1970s  labor’s  demands  were  frequently  moder¬ 
ate.  The  Munich  Program  of  1949  defined  labor’s  goals  as  full 
employment,  codetermination  in  industry,  the  nationalization  of 
key  enterprises,  and  income  redistribution.  As  the  West  German 
“economic  miracle”  took  hold  in  the  1960s,  unions  increasingly 
focused  on  bread-and-butter  issues:  wages  and  job  security.  For 
workers  the  dramatic  improvement  in  their  standard  of  living, 
particularly  in  contrast  with  the  privations  of  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  following  World  War  II,  was  proof  of  the  virtue  of  a  consen¬ 
sual  approach  to  bargaining  in  the  workplace.  Union  leaders  and 
workers  alike  shared  a  pragmatic  orientation  as  well  as  a  more 
general  concern  with  order  and  moderation.  Older  union  lead¬ 
ers,  like  the  membership  they  represented,  were  the  products  of 
vocational  secondary  schools.  “Radical”  leftist  views — where 
they  surfaced  within  unions — were  typically  held  not  by  elected 
officials,  who  generally  came  from  the  workplace,  but  by  hired 
professionals,  who  were  university  educated. 

Confrontations  between  labor  and  management  were  limited 
until  the  mid-1970s.  There  were  major  strikes  in  1953  and  1954, 
a  few  in  1957  and  1964.  Wildcat  strikes  were  notably  infrequent. 
Employers  facing  the  possibility  of  a  strike  preferred  negotiation 
and  settlement  to  a  lockout.  Strike  threats  rather  than  actual 
work  stoppages  were  unions’  typical  negotiating  lever  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

The  1970s  saw  a  certain  erosion  in  the  consensus  governing 
relations  in  the  workplace.  Steelworkers,  miners,  public  service 
employees,  and  longshoremen  staged  a  number  ot  wildcat  walk¬ 
outs  in  late  1969.  Low  wage  agreements  were  the  cause  of 
worker  discontent;  the  rank  and  file  felt  that  union  leaders  had 
been  perhaps  too  ready  to  hold  down  wage  demands.  There  were 
strikes  in  1973.  Those  in  printing — an  industry  hard  hit  by  auto¬ 
mation  and  microprocessing  technology — were  the  first  in  a  half 
century;  those  in  the  chemical  industry  were  the  first  since  the 
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early  1950s.  Both  the  1969  and  the  1973  strikes  pushed  labor 
union  leaders  to  higher  wage  demands  in  the  following  years. 

By  the  early  1980s  union  officials  noted  a  general  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  labor  disputes.  At  the  same  time,  management  was 
less  reticent  about  using  lockouts  to  combat  strikes.  There  were 
three  much-touted  lockouts  involving  two  major  unions  (metal¬ 
workers  and  printers)  in  1978-79.  The  courts  continued  to  argue 
the  legality  of  lockouts  in  late  1981.  Some  observers  interpreted 
the  increase  in  labor-management  confrontation  as  the  end  of  the 
general  consensus  and  moderation  governing  employer-worker 
relations  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  generation  that  had  en¬ 
dured  economic  chaos  in  the  1920s,  Nazi  rule.  World  War  II,  and 
the  postwar  privations  was  being  gradually  replaced  by  one  that 
had  grown  up  in  prosperity.  Younger  workers  were  pushing  labor 
leaders  into  a  generally  more  aggressive  bargaining  stance.  Older 
union  officials  were  retiring  in  favor  of  a  younger,  more  militant 
generation  of  leaders. 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  change  came  simply  from  the  worsen¬ 
ing  economic  scene.  Employment  and  wages  both  declined  in 
the  early  1980s.  Real  earnings  rose  three  and  one-half  times  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1975  but  declined  for  the  first  time  in  the  Federal 
Republic’s  history  in  1981.  Unemployment  inched  upward  from 
a  low  of  1.0  percent  in  1973.  It  nearly  doubled  in  the  1974-75 
recession  and  did  so  again  in  1980-81 .  Gastarbeiter,  women,  and 
those  entering  the  job  market  for  the  first  time  were  particularly 
hard  hit.  The  average  duration  of  a  spell  of  unemployment  in¬ 
creased  for  blue-collar  and  white-collar  workers  alike.  Some  1.9 
million  were  unemployed  in  early  1982,  a  rate  of  8.2  percent. 
There  were  projections  of  as  many  as  2  million  out  of  work  in  the 
winter  of  1982,  with  an  annual  average  of  1.6  to  1.75  million 
jobless.  Further  the  national  unemployment  average  masked  sig¬ 
nificant  regional  variations.  In  the  heavy  industries  of  the  Ruhr 
Valley,  the  rate  was  more  than  10  percent.  In  the  Frankfurt 
metallurgy  industry,  layoffs  reached  even  skilled  workers  nor¬ 
mally  immune  from  economic  fluctuations. 

Increased  unemployment  coincided  with  the  government’s 
1982  budget  battles  and  a  reluctance  to  increase  federal  spending 
with  “make  work  jobs”  ( see  Political  Parties  and  the  Electoral 
System,  ch.  7).  Approximately  70,000  workers  gathered  in  Stutt¬ 
gart  in  November  1981  to  protest  the  budget.  It  was  organized 
labor’s  first  anti-SPD  demonstration  in  a  long  time.  On  a  more 
general  level,  workers  were  concerned  with  long-term  employ¬ 
ment  trends.  DGB  estimated  that  automation  cost  industry 
roughly  1 .5  million  jobs  in  the  mid-1 970s.  Increasing  automation 
decreased  the  skill  levels  of  many  jobs;  workers  faced  not  only 
diminished  job  opportunities  but  also  job  reclassification  into  less 
skilled  positions.  Unions  have  argued  that  current  pay  scales 
should  be  maintained  despite  job  reclassification  and  that  early 
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retirement  programs  with  full  pensions  are  a  partial  solution  to 
high  unemployment.  Concern  with  job  loss  through  automation 
was  coupled  with  worries  about  flight  of  capital  and  jobs  abroad. 
The  number  of  people  employed  outside  the  country  by  West 
German  companies  tripled  in  the  decade  preceding  1975.  In  the 
processing  industry,  for  example,  the  ratio  of  domestic  to  foreign 
jobs  declined  from  20:1  to  5:1  in  the  same  period. 

Slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  labor  force  were  women — a 
percentage  that  had  remained  virtually  constant  since  1950  (see 
table  10,  Appendix).  Roughly  one-third  of  women  of  working  age 
were  employed  in  the  late  1970s.  Their  earnings  averaged  approx¬ 
imately  half  those  of  men.  In  1975  female  salaried  employees 
received  less  than  two-thirds  the  income  of  their  male  counter¬ 
parts,  and  female  wage  earners  received  less  than  half  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  male  wage  laborers.  Overall,  women  were  concentrated  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  income  scale.  In  the  1970s  some  20 
percent  of  male  workers  earned  less  than  DM800  per  month,  but 
70  percent  of  females  did;  over  90  percent  of  working  women 
earned  less  than  DM1,200  monthly,  yet  less  than  60  percent  of 
working  men  fell  within  that  income  range. 

The  skill  levels  of  working  women  as  well  as  their  concentration 
in  the  least  remunerative  sectors  of  the  economy  accounted  for 
much  of  the  disparity  in  earnings.  Women  found  employment 
primarily  in  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  and  service  industries, 
where  they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  labor  force.  In  the 
service  sector  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  employees  were  women. 
Even  within  specific  branches  of  the  economy  men  out-earned 
women,  and  the  difference,  at  least  in  industry,  increased  during 
the  1970s.  Average  gross  earnings  for  females  in  industry  were 
nearly  70  percent  those  of  males  in  1970,  less  than  50  percent  in 
1978. 

Women  were  frequently  part-time  workers  (some  20  percent  of 
employed  women  worked  a  shortened  week)  and  were  dispropor¬ 
tionately  represented  in  the  ranks  of  less  skilled  workers.  In  1970, 
for  example,  less  than  2  percent  of  master  craftworkers  were  fem¬ 
ales.  The  chances  of  a  woman  worker  having  training  beyond  the 
semiskilled  level  were  one  in  ten.  Where  women  were  trained  it 
was  overwhelmingly  in  the  conventional  fields  of  female  employ¬ 
ment.  Women  accounted  for  95  percent  of  apprentices  in  typing, 
textiles,  and  sales  but  only  0.1  percent  of  all  trainees  in  auto 
mechanics,  concrete  work,  and  masonry. 

Unemployment  among  women  rose  disproportionate  to  their 
share  in  the  labor  force  in  the  1970s.  By  1978  women  accounted 
for  roughly  half  of  all  those  out  of  work.  In  1980  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  among  women  was  twice  that  of  men.  Some  observers 
commented  that,  in  a  climate  of  growing  unemployment,  there 
was  a  resurgence  of  “back  to  the  kitchen”  attitudes  toward  work¬ 
ing  women.  There  was  a  widely  noted  hierarchy  of  the  jobless 
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that  placed  Gastarbeiter  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  and  women 
close  thereafter.  Such  feelings  reflected  general  attitudes  about 
women’s  role  in  the  workplace  and  the  family.  Women  were  not 
expected  to  work  outside  the  home;  homemakers  incurred  no 
disdain,  but  working  mothers,  by  contrast,  were  implicitly  viewed 
as  neglecting  their  children.  This  despite  the  fact  that  some  40 
percent  of  women  with  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  were 
employed,  and  over  one-third  of  all  working  women  had  children. 

A  “three-phase”  model  of  women’s  careers  found  wide  accept¬ 
ance.  In  phase  I  a  woman  was  educated  and  trained  and  then 
worked  for  several  years;  in  phase) II  she  was  devoted  to  marriage 
and  childrearing.  In  phase  III,  after  her  children  were  grown,  a 
woman  could  reenter  the  job  market.  The  lack  of  sufficient  child¬ 
care  facilities  (contributed  to  such  a  view  of  women’s  working,  as 
did  traditional  sex  roles  within  the  family  (see  Family  Organi¬ 
zation,  this  ch.).  The  Work  Furthering  Act  (1969, 1976)  provided 
training  and  assistance  for  women  entering  the  labor  force  after  a 
hiatus  of  marriage  and  childrearing. 

The  scarcity  of  day-care  facilities,  especially  for  children  under 
three  years  of  age,  complicated  the  lot  of  working  parents.  In  the 
mid-1970s  less  than  2  percent  of  children  three  years  of  age  at¬ 
tended  day  nurseries.  The  number  of  kindergartens  increased 
rapidly  in  the  1970s;  by  mid-decade  approximately  half  of  all  pre¬ 
schoolers  of  the  appropriate  age-group  found  places  in  kindergar¬ 
tens.  Unfortunately  for  low-income  working  parents,  most 
kindergartens  were  privately  run;  they  therefore  were  either  ex¬ 
pensive  or  required  a  donation  of  parent  time  to  the  institution. 
There  were  a  small  number  of  after-school  centers  for  primary- 
school  children  of  working  parents,  but  these  included  only  a  small 
portion  of  all  primary-school  students  (see  table  11,  Appendix).  In 
a  number  of  larger  cities,  “day  mothers”  and  the  elderly  filled 
some  of  the  gap,  caring  for  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youngsters  who  were  unable  to  find  places  in  conventional  child¬ 
care  facilities. 

Family  Organization 

German  society,  despite  the  upheavals  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  remained  strongly  family-oriented  in  the 
post-World  War  II  era.  Families  were  tightly  knit,  and  cohesive 
family  ties  )  cimeated  social  life.  Nineteenth-century  industriali¬ 
zation  and  urbanization  wrought  profound  changes  in  family  com¬ 
position  and  kinship.  The  kinship  organization,  adapted  to  a 
rural,  agrarian  existence,  went  through  numerous  transformations 
in  the  social  and  economic  tumult  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nonetheless  a  core  of  values  and  customs  endured.  Even  amidst 
the  changing  social  mores  of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  West  Germans 
recognized  common  elements  that  were  part  of  a  much-respected 
tradition  of  family  life.  Families  served  as  a  refuge  from  confusing 
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and  frequently  threatening  pressures  of  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

The  tradition  of  the  home  as  the  center  of  activity  for  all  family 
members  was  strongly  instilled  in  most  Germans.  Families  spend 
much  of  their  leisure  time  in  shared  activities;  birthdays,  name 
days,  marriages,  anniversaries,  and  holidays  are  major  family  af¬ 
fairs.  Affective  attachments  between  parents  and  their  children 
are  often  strong  and  lasting.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  several  gen¬ 
erations  of  extended  families  to  gather  for  significant  family  cele¬ 
brations. 

The  nuclear  family  consisting  of  a  couple  and  their  unmarried 
children  has  been  the  typical  family  unit  since  at  least  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  Extended  families  with  grandparents  or  mar¬ 
ried  siblings  and  their  spouses  living  together  were  increasingly 
uncommon.  Urbanization  and  the  growing  reliance  on  wage  la¬ 
bor  for  livelihood  contributed  to  their  decline.  In  the  1970s  a 
fraction  of  young  people  were  involved  in  communal  living 
arrangements — in  part  as  a  form  of  protest  against  conventional 
society,  in  part  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  urban  housing 
scene.  Cohabitation  of  unmarried  couples  was  increasingly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  young  West  Germans,  though  the  proportion  of  con¬ 
sensual  unions  to  formal  marriages— even  among  the  young — was 
minute.  Mid- 1 97 Os  surveys  indicated  that  roughly  three-quarters 
of  long-term  consensual  unions  ended  in  marriage. 

The  German  family  was  traditionally  patriarchal — dominated 
by  the  husband  and  father;  ideally  he  was  the  unquestioned  head 
of  the  household.  In  theory  he  could,  without  consulting  his  wife, 
determine  where  the  family  would  live,  how  it  would  allocate  its 
income,  and  how  the  children  would  be  brought  up.  He  was  the 
disciplinarian,  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  family  disputes,  and  the 
household’s  representative  in  dealings  with  the  larger  society.  He 
was  entitled  to  deference  from  his  wife  and  children;  and  although 
he  was  supposed  to  consider  the  wishes  and  well-being  of  all  family 
members,  his  decisions  were  final.  Ultimately  family  members 
had  little  recourse  in  the  face  of  paternal  authority. 

Children  customarily  remained  in  the  parental  household  until 
they  married;  the  age  of  first  marriage  was  frequently  the  late 
twenties  (for  women)  or  the  thirties  (for  men).  Even  mature  sons 
and  daughters  were  treated  as  legal  minors  as  long  as  they  lived 
with  their  parents.  Parents,  particularly  the  father,  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  children’s  well-being,  personal  property,  and  con¬ 
duct  in  society.  The  family  had  the  right  to  its  children’s  labor. 
Sons  were  commonly  apprenticed  in  their  father’s  craft  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  carrying  on  the  family  business.  Parents, 
through  plotting  their  offspring’s  course  of  education,  virtually 
determined  their  careers  (see  Social  Organization,  this  ch.).  Sons 
typically  followed  their  father’s  trade  or  profession;  daughters 
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were  educated  for  marriage  and  childrearing. 

The  old  saying  "Kinder,  Kiiche,  Kirche ”  (children,  kitchen, 
church)  was  probably  an  accurate  and  succinct  summary  of  popu¬ 
larly  held  views  of  woman’s  proper  domain.  Women’s  admission 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  lagged  behind  that  of  other 
West  European  nations.  Early  impetus  for  the  emancipation  of 
women  had  little  to  do  with  any  overtly  German  or  Prussian  influ¬ 
ence.  It  was  largely  a  phenomenon  of  the  southern  German  states 
and  reflected  Catholic  efforts  to  enhance  middle-  and  upper  class 
women’s  loyalty  to  the  church  by  admitting  them  to  universities. 

Social  mores  and  legal  codes  alike  sanctioned  male  authority 
within  the  family.  Women  were  their  husband’s  legal  inferiors  in 
matters  of  property,  sex,  marriage,  and  children.  The  lot  of  un¬ 
married  working  women  was  scarcely  more  enviable.  Women 
were  denied  pensions;  marriage  constituted  legal  grounds  for  fir¬ 
ing  female  workers.  Even  in  the  context  of  the  times  women 
were  politically  disadvantaged;  however,  the  Social  Democrats 
did  organize  those  women  within  their  party’s  ranks.  A  budding 
suffrage  movement  was  profoundly  handicapped  in  most  places 
until  it  gained  the  right  of  assembly  in  1908.  In  1919  women 
gained  the  vote  from  the  Weimar  constituent  assembly. 

Women  made  some  legal  and  social  gains  in  the  Weimar  Repub¬ 
lic,  although  its  record  in  promoting  women’s  employment  was 
less  than  glowing.  They  suffered  reverses  under  Nazi  rule;  Nazi 
philosophy  rejected  feminism  as  anti-German  (in  their  view  of 
Teutonic  destiny),  glorified  motherhood  along  with  women’s  do¬ 
mestic  duties,  and  restricted  their  activities  outside  the  home. 
Despite  much  rhetoric  about  women’s  properly  feminine,  subser¬ 
vient,  and  maternal  role,  Nazism’s  long-term  impact  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  hausfrau  was  other  than  they  might  have  wished.  Their 
efforts  to  get  women  to  stop  smoking  (unfeminine)  and  using 
makeup  (decadent  and  bourgeois)  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Nazis  cut 
enrollments  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  the  proportion 
of  female  students  in  universities  remained  almost  unchanged. 
The  Nazi  impact  on  women  in  the  professions  was  virtually  nil. 
There  were  limited  numbers  of  professional  women  in  any  event, 
and  those  few  were  concentrated  in  teaching  and  medicine — 
fields  “appropriately”  maternal  and  feminine.  Overall,  women  as 
a  percentage  of  the  labor  force  dropped  slightly  until  1939.  The 
war  effort,  of  course,  increased  the  female  presence  in  the  work¬ 
place.  Most  women  workers  were  in  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
clerical  and  industrial  positions,  but  a  few  found  their  way  into 
scientific  and  technical  fields  that  Nazi  ideology  held  them  ill- 
suited  for. 

Ironically,  perhaps  the  most  profound  effect  Nazi  rule  had  on 
German  family  life  was  the  creation  of  millions  of  female-headed 
households.  For  large  numbers  of  families  the  wife  and  mother 
became  the  primary  authority  figure  and  the  source  of  livelihood. 
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In  another  large  segment  of  the  population,  women  and  older 
children  shared  with  the  father  the  responsibility  of  earning  a 
living  under  hardship  conditions.  Although  the  precise  impact 
such  conditions  had  on  German  views  of  marriage  and  family 
relationships  was  not  certain,  as  early  as  1951  sociologists  noted 
that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  couples  questioned  considered 
marriage  a  partnership  of  two  equals  and  did  not  recognize  the 
traditional  male  prerogatives.  Studies  throughout  the  1960s  and 
1970s  confirmed  a  dramatic  change  in  husband- wife  relationships 
as  well  as  a  decline  in  authoritarian  control  of  children. 

Although  the  patriarchal,  authoritarian  family  was  largely  an 
anachronism  in  post-World  War  II  society,  a  sexual  division  of 
labor  within  the  family  persisted.  As  in  most  industrial  societies 
the  husband  continued  to  be  most  frequently  considered  the 
breadwinner,  charged  with  seeing  to  the  family’s  dealing  with  the 
society  at  large  and  major  economic  or  contractual  arrangements. 
The  wife’s  sphere  remained  domestic  affairs,  the  running  of  the 
household,  and  childrearing.  Nonetheless  observers  noted  a  new 
measure  of  consensual  decisionmaking  in  West  German  families 
and  a  growing  sense  of  equality  and  shared  authority  between 
spouses.  Such  attitudes  toward  marriage  were  spread  unevenly, 
however;  they  were  more  typically  urban  than  rural  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  younger  rather  than  older  couples.  Acceptance  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  partnership  between  equals  increased  with  the  wife’s 
educational  attainments  and  her  involvement  in  the  work  force. 

The  Federal  Republic’s  Basic  Law  (constitution)  guarantees 
men  and  women  equal  rights.  1957  legislation  rectified  existing 
inequalities  in  marriage  property  law.  The  Marriage  Reform 
Law,  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  reforms  affecting  child  care  and 
custody,  marriage,  and  divorce,  took  effect  in  1977.  The  law  rec¬ 
ognizes  marriage  as  a  private  agreement  between  equal  partners 
who  share  responsibility  for  child  care  and  domestic  decisions. 
Divorce  under  the  new  law  is  no-fault;  irreconcilable  differences 
are  the  only  grounds  for  dissolving  a  marriage  and  neither  spouse 
is  assigned  blame.  In  case  of  divorce  the  economically  disadvan¬ 
taged  ex-spouse  is  due  alimony  until  he  or  she  is  able  to  earn  a 
living. 

In  common  with  most  West  and  North  European  countries, 
German  marriage  patterns  changed  in  the  late  nineteenth-early 
twentieth  centuries.  The  marriage  rate  for  individuals  bom  circa 
1880  dropped  dramatically.  Of  women  bom  at  that  time,  for 
example,  some  10  to  20  percent  remained  single;  those  who  mar¬ 
ried  did  so  later  in  life  than  previous  generations — average  age  at 
first  marriage  was  in  the  late  twenties  for  females.  In  the  early 
1960s,  by  contrast,  less  than  5  percent  of  women  bom  about  1940 
remained  unmarried — most  had  wed  in  their  early  twenties.  Not 
since  the  eighteenth  century  had  marriage  been  so  universal  a 
part  of  an  individual’s  life.  The  increase  in  the  marriage  rate  was 
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accompanied  by  a  general  rise  in  the  number  of  divorces. 

In  the  1970s  the  pattern  changed  yet  again;  the  number  of 
marriages  dropped  while  divorces  continued  to  rise.  The  marriage 
rate  (as  measured  per  1,000  of  population)  dropped  steadily  from 
1965  until  the  late  1970s.  Further  the  age-specific  marriage  rate 
(for  individuals  from  fifteen  through  forty-nine  years  of  age)  de¬ 
clined  much  more  steeply,  by  some  two-thirds.  By  contrast  the 
divorce  rate  doubled  from  1960  to  1976,  then  dropped  somewhat 
in  the  late  1970s.  (It  was  difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
new  marriage  law  on  couples  contemplating  divorce.)  In  the  mid- 
1970s  the  divorce  rate  stood  at  some  30  percent  of  new  marriages 
(see  table  12,  Appendix).  Increasingly  it  was  women  who  began 
divorce  proceedings;  in  the  late  1970s  women  initiated  nearly 
three-quarters  of  all  divorces.  The  rising  divorce  rate  obscured 
the  extent  to  which  most  marriages  and  families  were  stable.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  1975  government  report,  86  percent  of  the  country’s 
more  than  1.5  million  married  couples  were  still  wed  to  their  first 
spouses.  In  only  4  percent  of  married  couples  had  both  spouses 
been  previously  married. 

Urbanization  and  Migration 

Germany  was  largely  rural  and  agrarian  until  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  roughly  10  to 
15  percent  of  the  population  lived  in  some  3,330  urban  centers. 
Although  the  estimated  populations  of  Cologne,  Liibeck,  Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main,  and  a  few  other  cities  exceeded  10,000,  most  urban 
settlements  were  little  more  than  villages  or  small  trading  towns. 
Religious  wars  and  political  upheaval  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
cities  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  (see  Reformation, 
ch.  1). 

Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  population  lived  in  cities  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Hamburg,  a  major  European  seaport, 
had  a  population  of  perhaps  100,000;  Berlin,  the  administrative 
center  of  the  rising  Prussian  state,  numbered  nearly  twice  that. 
Otherwise  the  urban  scene  remained  one  of  numerous  dispersed 
small  towns  and  villages.  The  distribution  of  cities  by  size  had 
changed  little  since  the  fifteenth  century.  The  economy,  over¬ 
whelmingly  rural,  was  based  on  small  family  farms  supplemented 
by  cottage  industries.  Urban  dwellers  were,  almost  by  definition, 
the  socially  and  politically  fortunate.  Cities,  notes  one  fifteenth- 
century  historian,  were  the  haven  of  “privileged  citizens  and 
protected  aliens.”  Property  prerequisites  for  burgher  status  were 
notably  stringent.  Both  trade  and  guild  restrictions  limited  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  countryside. 

Industrialization  transformed  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
German  cities.  Administrative  reforms,  especially  those  of  the 
1871  constitution,  cleared  away  many  obstacles  to  urban  growth. 
The  expansion  of  cities  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  was 
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astronomical;  from  1816  to  1925  the  rural  population  grew  by  less 
than  25  percent  while  cities  increased  over  5.5  times.  Overall 
more  than  10.5  million  peasants  left  the  countryside  for  the  city  in 
less  than  a  century — 1841-1910.  As  late  as  1871  a  scant  quarter  of 
the  population  lived  in  settlements  of  5,000  or  more;  by  1910 
nearly  half  did.  The  most  substantial  population  increases  were  in 
large  cities,  i.e.,  those  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  more,  which  more 
than  quadrupled  their  share  of  total  population.  Even  the  num¬ 
ber  of  large  cities  grew  by  some  500  percent.  Rural  dwellers, 
two-thirds  of  the  population  in  1871,  were  only  one- third  by  the 
mid-1920s. 

If  industry  was  the  impetus  behind  this  spectacular  urban 
growth,  its  influence  spread  unevenly  across  the  landscape.  The 
expanding  industrial  and  mining  towns  of  Westphalia,  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  and  the  Saarland  were  the  most  prominent  centers  of 
growth.  In  the  east,  Upper  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Berlin  shared  in 
urban  expansion  to  a  lesser  extent  (see  fig.  4  ).  The  burgeoning 
development  of  towns  in  the  Ruhr  coalfields  was  phenomenal. 
The  main  Ruhr  cities  had  an  average  population  of  less  than  5,000 
in  1852;  Dortmund,  the  largest,  had  approximately  13,500  inhabit¬ 
ants.  By  1910  the  average  was  over  53,000;  Dortmund,  Duisburg, 
and  Essen  all  had  populations  in  excess  of  100,000.  Coal  towns’ 
growth  absorbed  the  surplus  population  of  the  surrounding  farm¬ 
ing  regions,  then  turned  to  the  wretchedly  overpopulated  agrar¬ 
ian  east.  By  the  1890s  emigrants  from  eastern  Prussia  accounted 
for  nearly  half  the  labor  force  of  the  newer  coal  mines. 

The  onslaught  drastically  altered  traditional  urban  society.  The 
privileged  burghers,  guild  members,  and  civil  servants  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  sea  of  businessmen,  industrialists,  and  hordes  of 
laborers.  Industrialization  spawned  subsidiary  employment  for 
multitudes  of  builders,  shopkeepers,  merchants,  and  wholesale 
traders.  “Industry,”  scholar  Wolfgang  Kollmann  points  out,  “took 
over  the  town  and  reshaped  it.” 

Settlement  patterns  in  the  early  1980s  bore  the  imprint  of  the 
earlier  urban  industrial  movement.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
total  population  lived  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more;  another  one- 
fourth  resided  in  mid-sized  cities  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants), 
and  another  one-third  in  small  towns  and  villages  of  2,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  A  scant  6  percent  of  West  Germans  lived  in 
settlements  of  less  than  2,000  and  less  than  1  r  .cent  in  those  of 
less  than  1,000. 

No  single  urban  center  has  dominated  contemporary  urbaniza¬ 
tion;  the  country  lacks  a  “primate  city”  to  play  a  role  comparable 
to  that  of  London,  Paris,  Mexico  City,  or  Lima.  Even  Berlin  at  its 
zenith  had  shared  preeminence  with  a  score  of  other  German 
cities — Cologne,  Munich,  Hamburg,  and  Nuremberg,  to  name  but 
a  few.  Immediately  before  World  War  II,  Berlin  still  accounted 
for  only  7  percent  of  the  Third  Reich’s  population.  In  the  late 
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1970s  West  Berlin,  with  nearly  2  million  inhabitants,  remained  the 
country’s  largest  city.  It  represented,  however,  only  3  percent  of 
total  population;  by  contrast  Greater  London  accounted  for  some 
14  percent  of  Britain’s  population  and  Greater  Paris  for  more  than 
16  percent  of  France’s.  Even  among  West  Germany’s  thirty-six 
largest  cities, West  Berlin  accounted  for  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  population. 

Urbanization  was  intense,  widespread,  diverse,  and  remarkably 
polycentric.  There  were,  in  the  late  1970s,  thirty-two  urban  cen¬ 
ters  having  populations  over  200,000.  Both  the  political  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  functions  of  the  federal  government  were  widely 
dispersed.  Although  Bonn  was  the  seat  of  the  federal  legislature, 
other  cities  maintained  a  significant  portion  of  national  agencies. 
Urban  conglomerates  that  were  scattered  in  an  arc  from  Hamburg 
in  the  north  to  Munich  in  the  south  defined  urban  settlement 
patterns,  (see  fig.  8).  Each  conglomeration  consisted  of  a  core 
city  circled  by  heavily  urbanized  suburbs  and  an  outer  ring  of  less 
densely  settled  commuter  towns.  Planners  looked  at  the  country 
in  terms  of  some  sixty-eight  of  these  urban  focuses,  core  cities 
surrounded  by  settlements  gradually  fading  into  a  rural-urban 
fringe. 

The  major  post-World  War  II  trend  in  urbanization  has  been  the 
growth  in  conurbations;  previously  separate  cities  have  expanded 
and  coalesced,  and  their  suburbs  have  spread  further  and  further 
from  city  centers.  Already  in  1950 — despite  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II — large  urban  centers  had  2  million  more  inhabitants 
than  in  1939.  The  aggregate  statistics,  however,  obscured  sub¬ 
stantial  variation  in  given  city  populations.  West  Berlin,  Cologne, 
and  Mainz  all  lost  large  numbers  of  inhabitants,  while  refugees 
swelled  the  population  of  centers  like  Llibeck,  where  the  1950 
population  was  more  than  50  percent  larger  than  its  1939  count. 

During  the  1950s  conurbations  grew  at  roughly  2.5  percent  per 
year.  Growth  slowed  in  the  1960s,  but  by  the  early  1970s  conurba¬ 
tions  still  accounted  for  half  the  country’s  population.  Conurba¬ 
tion  development  patterns  changed  in  the  late  1960s  and  1970s. 
The  outer  rings,  suburbs  and  “bedroom  towns,”  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand  rapidly — their  annual  population  increase  averaged  some 
3.0  percent.  Central  and  inner  cities,  by  contrast,  grew  slowly  or 
stagnated.  The  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  workers  who 
settled  in  large  cities  masked,  to  an  extent,  the  flight  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  Further  changes  in  the  1970s  in  the  juridical  boundaries  of  a 
number  of  large  cities  made  judging  the  exact  magnitude  of  popu¬ 
lation  changes  complex.  Nonetheless  since  1960  urban  growth 
has  clearly  favored  the  small-  to  mid-sized  city  or  town  within 
commuting  distance  of  a  large  urban  center.  In  less  than  twenty 
years  (1961-79),  cities  of  10,000-20,000  nearly  doubled  their  por¬ 
tion  of  total  population,  and  those  of  20,000-50,000  increased 
their  share  by  over  two-thirds.  During  the  same  period  cities  of 
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over  100,000,  as  a  percentage  of  total  population,  grew  by  less 
than  1  percent  (see  table  13,  Appendix). 

The  Rhine-Ruhr  area  remained  the  most  populous  and  densely 
urban  region;  in  1978  it  represented  nearly  10  percent  of  total 
population  but  only  2  percent  of  total  territory.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
North  Rhine-Westphalia  in  1979  accounted  for  roughly  a  quarter 
of  the  population.  Urban  centers  in  the  south  and  west  enjoyed 
significant  growth  as  well.  Their  location  as  the  center  of  much  of 
the  expanding  electronics  and  petrochemical  industries  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  their  increase.  Their  peak  growth  was  in  the 
1960s  when  the  population  of  small-  to  mid-sized  cities  grew  by 
roughly  one-third. 

The  most  significant  migration  wave  of  the  late  1940s  and  1950s 
was  the  movement  of  German-speaking  refugees  from  the  east 
into  the  Federal  Republic  (see  Ethnicity,  this  ch.).  The  massive 
rural-urban  migration  that  began  in  the  nineteenth  century  con¬ 
tinued  in  interwar  Germany — more  than  a  million  peasants  mi¬ 
grated  to  cities  between  1935  and  1939  alone.  Since  1945  young 
rural  dwellers  have  continued  to  migrate  cityward  in  search  of 
better  educational  and  employment  opportunities  (see  Social  Or- 
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ganization,  this  ch.).  Although  substantial  numbers  of  rural  and 
urban  residents  alike  migrated — half  of  all  West  Germans  changed 
residence  in  the  1960s,  for  example — most  moves  were  intrare- 
gional.  Migrants  tend  to  be  young — in  the  case  of  rural-urban 
migrants,  overwhelmingly  so.  A  significant  proportion  of  1960s 
and  1970s  movement  from  cities  to  the  suburbs  consisted  of  young 
families  exchanging  urban  apartments  for  homes  in  the  suburbs. 

Urban  housing — a  perennial  concern — was  in  acutely  short  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II.  The  hous¬ 
ing  boom  in  the  wake  of  the  war’s  destruction  was  little  short  of 
incredible.  By  1979  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  country’s  resi¬ 
dential  dwellings  had  been  built  since  1945.  In  the  1960s  more 
than  a  half  million  units  were  built  per  year — an  average  that  was 
maintained  even  amid  the  economic  slowdowns  of  the  1970s. 
More  than  700,000  units  were  completed  in  1973,  over  600,000  in 
both  1972  and  1974.  Government  programs  provided  substantial 
tax  breaks  for  individuals  purchasing  housing  or  saving  to  do  so. 
Other  programs  allocated  subsidies  for  construction  of  rental  units 
for  low-income  individuals,  the  handicapped,  or  the  elderly.  In 
the  late  1970s  some  1.5  million  annually  benefited  from  housing 
subsidies  (see  Housing  Subsidies,  ch.  2). 

Adequate  housing  in  central  cities  remained  a  problem  in  the 
1980s.  The  young,  students,  and  Gastarbeiter  most  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced  problems  finding  moderately  priced  accommodations. 
By  the  early  1980s  numerous  squatters  were  occupying  vacant 
buildings  in  West  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfurt,  and  Cologne;  West 
Berlin  was  the  pacesetter.  The  problem  of  squatters  sparked 
political  controversy.  Numbers  of  rent-controlled  apartment 
buildings  stood  nearly  empty  while  their  owners  let  them  depreci¬ 
ate  and  anticipated  selling  them  to  developers.  By  late  1981 
squatters  had  occupied  nearly  150  buildings.  Squatters  enjoyed  a 
certain  measure  of  public  support;  in  December  1980  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000  West  Berliners  took  to  the  streets  to  demonstrate  in 
favor  of  the  squatters.  A  September  1981  altercation  between 
police  and  demonstrators  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  teenager.  Talks 
between  city  officials  and  squatters  continued  in  early  1982  in  the 
midst  of  a  moratorium  on  evictions  of  those  occupying  abandoned 
apartments. 

Religion 

In  the  late  1970s  some  44  percent  of  West  Germans  were  Prot¬ 
estants,  45  percent  were  Roman  Catholics.  There  were,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  variety  of  smaller  Christian  sects:  the  Old  Catholics  (who 
split  from  Rome  over  papal  infallibility  in  the  1870s)  and  a  number 
of  Anabaptist  groups.  There  were  some  seventy  Jewish  congrega¬ 
tions,  having  a  total  membership  of  roughly  30,000,  under  die 
umbrella  of  the  Central  Council  of  Jews  in  Germany.  The  influx  of 
foreign  workers  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  gave  the  country  a  sizable 
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Eastern  Orthodox  presence  and  a  Muslim  community  estimated  at 
1.5  million. 

The  Basic  Law  guarantees  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion 
and  freedom  from  state  interference  in  the  practice  of  religion. 
Nonetheless  the  role  of  confessional  differences  in  German  history 
has  meant  that  religion  continued  to  have  a  profound  impact  on 
social  relations  in  the  post-World  War  II  era.  Germany  was,  after 
all,  the  home  of  the  Reformation  and  the  center  of  the  devastating 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  (see  Ref¬ 
ormation,  ch.  1).  Denominational  cleavages  have  played  a  perva¬ 
sive  role  in  political  and  economic  life.  The  evolution  of  the 
Reformation  made  the  link  between  religious  and  secular  author¬ 
ity  pivotal.  Martin  Luther’s  need  for  the  protection  of  the  German 
princes  set  the  stage  for  an  altar-throne  nexus  that  lasted  four 
centuries  until  the  twentieth-century  Weimar  Republic.  Tempo¬ 
ral  and  ecclesiastical  authority  was  linked  in  the  German  states, 
and  civil  rulers  historically  wielded  considerable  clout  in  church 
affairs.  Germans  were  without  the  anticlerical  tradition  typical  of 
much  of  Europe  and  Latin  America  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  Attempts  to  limit  churches’  influence  were 
almost  exclusively  government  efforts;  they  hardly  reflected  pop¬ 
ular  aspirations  and  had  a  minimal  social  impact.  Religion  in  the 
Federal  Republic  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  public  and  political 
import.  The  country’s  legal  framework  combined  guarantees  of 
confessional  freedom  along  with  a  church-state  relationship  un¬ 
paralleled  among  the  western  democracies  in  its  closeness  and 
complexity. 

The  experience  of  Nazi  interference  in  church  affairs  persuaded 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  alike  that  safeguards  for 
church  autonomy  were  essential.  Beyond  accepting  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  federal  government  simply  adopted  Weimar’s  for¬ 
mulation  of  church-state  relations  that  provided  for  church  auton¬ 
omy  in  religious  matters.  An  individual  state  ( Land ;  pi.,  Lander) 
however,  had  substantial  powers  in  relation  to  church  affairs,  and 
in  early  1982  a  number  of  concordats  between  the  Vatican  and 
various  Lander— to  say  nothing  of  the  1933  Concordat  between 
the  Third  Reich  and  the  Vatican — remained  legally  valid.  There 
were,  in  addition,  a  series  of  comparable  agreements  between 
various  Protestant  provincial  churches,  Land  governments,  and 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Evangelische  Kirche  in 
Deutschland — EKD)  (see  Protestants,  this  ch.). 

The  interlocking  of  authority  is  extensive.  Lander  have  a  say 
in  the  appointment  of  local  bishops,  who  must  be  German  na¬ 
tionals,  have  received  their  higher  education  in  Germany,  and 
have  at  least  three  years  of  theological  training.  Churches  control 
the  hiring  of  religious  instructors  in  public  schools,  but  these  in¬ 
structors  are  treated  in  some  respects  like  public  servants,  and  the 
state  pays  part  of  their  salaries.  The  state  finances  theological 
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faculties  in  the  universities  that  are  divided  along  denominational 
lines.  Although  churches  make  recommendations  about  hiring 
and  firing,  theology  professors  are  appointed  and  granted  tenure 
according  to  standard  university  procedures.  Ostensibly  they  can¬ 
not  be  dismissed  even  for  heresy  (see  Roman  Catholics,  this  ch.). 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  church-state  relations  in  the 
early  1980s  was  the  church  tax.  By  law  church  members  pay  an  8 
to  9  percent  surcharge  on  their  income  tax  that  goes  to  the 
churches.  The  tax  is  collected  and  disbursed  through  a  variety  of 
arrangements,  but  generally  it  is  an  individual’s  employer  and  the 
tax  authorities  who  collect  the  revenues  and  forward  them  to  the 
churches  (see  Traditional  Interest  Groups,  ch.  7). 

Humanistische  Union,  a  Munich-based  civil  rights  group,  has 
protested  the  church  tax.  Other  critics  charge  that,  because  an 
employer  often  knows  when  an  employee  refuses  to  pay,  the 
church  tax  adds  to  the  social  pressure  to  maintain  membership. 
Other  critics  focused  on  the  worldliness  of  the  arrangement;  quips 
about  “Church  &  Co.”  lampooned  the  church  tax.  Citizens  who  do 
not  pay  the  tax  are  denied  church  membership.  Heinrich  Boll, 
Nobel  Prize-winning  novelist  and  a  Catholic,  protested  the  tax  in 
the  early  1970s  and  refused  to  pay  or  give  up  his  church  member¬ 
ship.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  took  him  to  court  and  won, 
forcing  the  author  either  to  pay  his  back  taxes  or  resign  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  church. 

Although  most  West  Germans  maintained  their  church  mem¬ 
bership,  there  was  evidence  of  increasingly  secular  attitudes  in  the 
1970s;  the  growing  tendency  to  question  authority  had  extended 
to  religious  authorities  as  well.  Public  opinion  polls  in  the  early 
1970s  found  a  substantial  minority  of  both  Protestants  and  Cath¬ 
olics  disenchanted  with  their  religion.  Skeptical  and/or  agnostic 
attitudes  were  increasingly  common;  for  example  a  mid-1970s 
poll  by  the  Institut  fur  Demoskopie  Allensbach  found  that  some  40 
percent  of  respondents  did  not  believe  in  an  afterlife. 

Increasing  numbers  of  the  faithful  severed  their  formal  ties  with 
organized  religion.  In  the  mid-1970s  perhaps  a  quarter  million 
Protestants  annually  left  the  church.  In  1981  declining  member¬ 
ship  rolls  contributed  to  a  DM300  million  drop  in  tax  revenues  for 
the  Protestant  churches.  Fewer  Catholics  chose  to  leave,  and,  at 
least  until  mid-decade,  the  number  of  new  church  members 
roughly  balanced  those  leaving.  Chinch-leavers  tended  to  be 
better  educated,  white-collar,  male  workers.  Those  who  remained 
were  less  inclined  to  be  regular  churchgoers.  Church  attendance 
in  Germany  has  historically  been  high.  In  late  eighteenth- 
century  Bavaria — admittedly  an  intensely  Catholic  region — a  par¬ 
ish  priest  could  boast  that  typically  no  more  than  ten  of  his 
thousand-odd  parishioners  missed  Sunday  Mass.  In  the  late  1970s 
some  33  percent  of  Catholics  and  5  to  7  percent  of  Protestants 
attended  weekly  church  services. 
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Protestants 

The  country’s  Protestant  population  is  organized  into  seventeen 
geographically  defined  churches:  Lutheran,  seven;  United, 
eight;  and  Reformed,  two.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15)  set 
down  the  territorial  divisions  of  most  of  the  churches,  and  only  in 
Bavaria  and  Bremen  were  church  administrative  borders  cotermi¬ 
nous  with  contemporary  state  boundaries.  A  Protestant  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  for  example,  could,  depending  on  his  or  her  residence, 
belong  to  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Hanover,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
or  Hamburg.  State  (or,  more  accurately,  provincial)  churches 
enjoyed  substantial  autonomy  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  They 
were  individually  represented  (along  with  the  EKD)  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  In  the  1970s  the  Protestant  churches  were 
united  in  the  EKD,  an  umbrella  organization.  There  were  as  well 
some  doctrinally  defined  subgroups:  the  EKD  included  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Union,  and  the  Reformed  Federation  of  Germany.  Re¬ 
formed  churches  predominated  in  the  west  and  in  urban  areas, 
Lutheran  in  the  east. 

Nazi  rule  and  the  subsequent  division  of  Germany  were  particu¬ 
larly  cataclysmic  for  the  Protestant  churches.  The  prominent  role 
given  the  laity  and  the  largely  autonomous  provincial  church 
structure  combined  with  a  certain  theological  distance  from  the 
affairs  of  state  in  interwar  German  Protestantism.  Nazi  rule  split 
the  Protestant  churches  into  factions:  the  German  Evangelical 
Church,  which  had  a  Nazi  party  member  as  bishop,  held  sway  in 
all  but  three  provincial  churches.  Nazi  interference  in  church 
affairs  engendered  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  clergymen, 
while,  in  response  to  totalitarian  rule  and  disregard  of  human 
rights,  another  group  (under  the  influence  of  people  like  Karl 
Barth  and  Martin  Niemoller)  formed  the  “Confessing  Church.” 
Much  of  the  church’s  post-1945  stance  on  issues  from  reunifica¬ 
tion  to  nuclear  arms  reflected  the  sense  of  having  been  compro¬ 
mised  under  Nazism  and  a  determination  never  to  trim  sail  in 
political  winds  again. 

The  reunification  of  divided  Germany  was  the  most  constant 
source  of  concern  for  the  Evangelical  church  from  1945  until  the 
late  1960s.  Soviet-  and  Western-occupied  zones  divided  Ger¬ 
many’s  Protestant  population  almost  in  half  and  left  West  German 
Protestants — formerly  a  pronouced  majority  of  the  population — 
confessional  coequals  with  the  Roman  Catholics  centered  in  south¬ 
ern  and  western  Germany.  The  psychological  impact  was  the 
greater  because  of  the  numbers  of  Protestant  clergy  and  theologi¬ 
ans  from  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  Line  who  came  to  West  Germany 
as  refugees.  Wittenberg,  the  center  of  the  Reformation,  is  in  East 
Germany. 

In  the  1950s  the  East  German  authorities  generally  permitted 
normal  contact  between  churches  in  both  Germanys.  Indeed,  in 
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the  heyday  of  the  cold  war  the  EKD  synod  maintained  a  strict 
ideological  neutrality  to  serve  as  a  link  between  the  two  Ger- 
manys.  Contacts  were  much  more  difficult  in  the  1960s.  In 
1967 — the  450th  anniversary  of  Luther’s  Ninety-five  Theses — 
East  German  officials  refused  to  let  West  German  visitors  attend 
the  celebration  in  Wittenberg.  East  German  church  leaders  re¬ 
sisted  pressures  to  form  a  separate  synod  until  1969,  when  both 
East  German  and  West  German  Protestants  formed  separate  ec¬ 
clesiastical  jurisdictions. 

The  churches’  stance  on  rearmament  in  the  1950s  also  reflected 
a  concern  for  reunification.  There  was  a  feeling,  especially  among 
the  clergy  of  a  socialist  bent,  that  Germans  would  serve  as  cannon 
fodder  in  a  war  between  the  Western  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  Germans  fighting  against  each  other  was  “unthinkable.” 
The  exchange  between  Niemoller  and  then  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  on  the  subject  was  both  public  and  acerbic.  More  ex¬ 
treme  opponents  of  rearmament  pleaded:  “Don’t  make  sixteen 
million  Protestants  in  the  heartland  of  the  Reformation.. .wait  still 
longer  for  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Germany  [emphasis  in 
original].”  (The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  by  contrast,  was  far 
readier  to  defend  West  Germany  against  the  perils  of  atheistic 
communism.)  The  EKD  took  a  stance  more  moderate  than  the 
more  vehement  critics  of  rearmament,  noting  that  there  was  no 
theological  doctrine  resolving  the  rearmament  question.  The 
EKD  supported  a  volunteer  army  and,  failing  that,  lobbied  for 
liberal  grounds  for  conscientious  objector  status.  Observers 
widely  attributed  the  legislation  governing  conscientious  objec¬ 
tors  to  the  Protestant  churches’  influence. 

Many  of  the  issues  that  made  rearmament  a  controversial  issue 
surfaced  again  when  nuclear  arms  came  under  consideration  in 
the  1950s;  Protestants  were  divided  on  whether  West  Germans 
should  have  nuclear  weapons.  Some  felt  that  if  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  were  to  be  armed  it  should  be  with  the  most  advanced 
weapons  available.  Others  argued  that  nuclear  weapons  so 
changed  the  nature  of  warfare  that  traditional  notions  of  a  “just 
war”  were  made  wholly  untenable.  Niemoller  held  that  it  should 
be  an  article  of  faith  that  Protestants  should  not  serve  in  an  army 
with  nuclear  weapons.  The  EKD  synod  formed  a  commission  to 
try  to  reach  a  consensus.  Efforts  to  work  out  an  agreement  among 
the  various  points  of  view  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  EKD  ended 
the  1950s  without  denouncing  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  self- 
defense.  The  resurgence  of  the  peace  movement  in  the  early 
1980s,  however,  brought  a  more  unified  antinuclear  stance  from 
even  traditionally  conservative  Protestants. 

Roman  Catholics 

The  country’s  Roman  Catholic  population  was  divided  among 
some  twenty-one  dioceses  and  archdioceses,  most  of  which  were 
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established  by  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Although  the  Cath¬ 
olic  church  faced  organizational  problems  because  of  the  division  i 

of  Germany,  reunification  was  never  the  issue  of  overriding  con¬ 
cern  that  it  was  for  Protestants.  The  Federal  Republic  held  virtu¬ 
ally  the  entire  German  Catholic  population.  The  status  of 
formerly  German  dioceses  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  Line  was  an 
issue  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  because  the  1933  Concordat  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Third  Reich  subjected  changes  in  diocese 
boundaries  to  state  approval.  The  dioceses  went  to  Polish  prelates 
in  the  midst  of  Pope  John  XXIII’s  efforts  to  reach  a  modus  vivendi 
with  the  communist  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe. 

1  What  did  concern  much  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  from  1945 

through  the  early  1970s  was  the  status  of  denominational  schools. 

Education  was  historically  an  ecclesiastical  bailiwick  in  Germany 
and  one  the  Catholic  church  had  guarded  jealously  since  the 
Counter-Reformation.  Churches  had  virtually  total  control  of  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  education  until  1918.  In  1932  more  than  80 
i  percent  of  all  elementary  schools  were  still  confessional. 

The  right  to  denominational  schools  nationwide  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  concession  the  Vatican  wrested  from  the  Nazis  in  the  1933 
Concordat.  In  return  the  Vatican  assured  the  Nazis  that  the  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy  would  eschew  political  activity,  the  government  might 
influence  the  choice  of  bishops,  and  changes  in  diocese  boundaries 
would  be  subject  to  government  approval,  rhe  Concordat  was 
signed  by  Eugenio  Pacelli — then  Vatican  secretary  of  state,  subse- 
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quently  Pope  Pius  XII — and  Hitler’s  vice  chancellor,  Franz  von 
Papen.  From  the  Vatican  perspective  the  Concordat  was — despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  concluded  with  the  Nazis  and  was  never  voted 
on  by  any  German  legislative  body — a  model  of  the  sort  of  agree¬ 
ment  they  would  have  liked  with  other  heavily  Protestant  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Both  sides  regretted  their  partners  in  the 
agreement  and  were,  by  early  World  War  II,  each  on  the  verge  of 
abrogating  it.  The  Nazis  had  violated  the  Concordat’s  terms  al¬ 
most  before  the  ink  was  dry.  Most  of  the  much-coveted  denomi¬ 
national  schools  were  eliminated  by  the  late  1930s.  Neither  side 
formally  withdrew,  and  the  Concordat’s  status  remained  a  point  of 
contention  in  occupied  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic.  A  1957  federal  court  decided  the  agreement  was  legally  valid; 
a  1967  court  agreed  but  indicated  that  the  terms  covering  confes¬ 
sional  schools  were  not  binding  on  individual  Lander. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  confessional 
schools  were  easily  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  Concordat. 
They  continued  to  press  for  a  countrywide  system  of  confessional 
schools.  In  each  Land  where  the  issue  came  to  a  vote  in  the  late 
1940s,  Catholics  voted  in  favor  of  clenominational  schools,  and 
Protestants  voted  against  them,  with  the  result  that  in  the  Catholic 
south,  confessional  schools  predominated,  and  the  majority  of  the 
republic’s  Catholic  youngsters  attended  them.  In  the  early  1960s 
some  40  percent  of  schools  were  Catholic,  another  40  percent 
were  nonconfessional,  less  than  20  percent  were  Protestant. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  the  confessional  school  system 
was  the  subject  of  educational  reform  in  many  predominantly 
Catholic  Lander.  Confessional  school  enrollments  fell  as  a  result 
of  an  increasingly  secular  society  and  a  reputedly  widespread  feel¬ 
ing  among  Catholic  parents  that  confessional  schools  left  their 
children  at  a  disadvantage  in  entering  the  Protestant-dominated 
universities. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  split  on  support  of  denominational 
schools;  liberal  bishops  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  system  (in  favor 
of  religious  instruction  in  public  schools)  as  outmoded  in  an  ecu¬ 
menical  era,  but  conservative  bishops  remained  committed  to 
Catholic  education  as  the  foremost  safeguard  of  the  faith.  The 
debate  found  conservative  bishops  increasingly  estranged  from 
younger  clergy  and  laity. 

Indeed,  the  split  between  the  faithful  and  their  bishops  was  not 
the  first  in  post-World  War  II  Germany;  Catholics  had  failed  to 
respond  to  the  hierarchy’s  call  for  a  Catholic  trade  union  and  had 
campaigned  vigorously  for  codetermination  despite  their  bishops’ 
reservations.  But  this  difference  of  opinion  was  profound  and  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  changing  mood  among  German  Catholics.  Public 
opinion  polls— even  when  limited  to  practicing  Catholics — 
showed  overwhelming  support  for  nondenominational  schools. 
One  observer  characterized  the  laity-hierarchy  split  as  “the  most 
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severe  crisis  of  confidence  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  faithful 
since  the  Reformation.”  In  state  after  state  Catholics  voted  for 
some  form  of  nonconfessional  schools.  Even  in  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia — a  bastion  of  Catholicism — the  vote  on  postprimary 
confessional  schools  left  a  scant  5  percent  of  secondary  schools 
with  confessional  affiliation. 

The  dichotomies  between  conservative  bishops  and  those  of 
more  liberal  ilk,  between  the  former  and  the  younger  clergy  and 
laity  were  the  defining  features  of  German  Catholicism  in  the  late 
1960s  and  1970s.  German  theologians  Hans  Kiing  and  Karl  Rahner 
were  among  the  most  prominent  in  the  world.  Kiing’s  1970  trea¬ 
tise,  Unfehlbar?  (Infallible?),  dealing  with  papal  infallibility, 
stirred  worldwide  controversy.  A  1978  book,  On  Being  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  was  likewise  controversial.  Its  publication  led  to  a  1979 
Vatican  attempt  to  have  Kiing  barred  from  his  teaching  position 
on  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Tubingen  University.  The  effort 
strained  Vatican-West  German  relations  and  polarized  the  coun¬ 
try’s  Roman  Catholic  community.  Kiing  remained  a  theology 
professor  with  the  compromise  proviso  that  he  not  examine  candi¬ 
dates  for  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

West  Germans  were  among  the  most  restive  in  the  ranks  of 
Catholic  laity.  They  were  frequently  at  odds  with  the  Vatican  as 
well  as  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  German  hierarchy. 
The  response  at  the  Eighty-second  German  Catholic  Conference 
in  Essen  in  1968  to  Pope  Paul  Vi’s  encyclical  condemning  artificial 
means  of  contraception  ( Humanae  Vitae)  was  little  short  of  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  bishops  demurred  playing  a  taped  message  from  the 
pope  to  the  conference  for  fear  of  the  reaction  it  would  provoke. 
The  papal  nuncio  declined  to  read  the  encyclical  itself,  as  did  the 
bishop  of  Essen.  Julius  Cardinal  Dopfner  finally  read  excerpts  from 
the  document. 

Other  events  contributed  to  Catholics’  increased  questioning  of 
authority.  Rolf  Hochhuth’s  1963  play  The  Deputy — a  virtual  in¬ 
dictment  of  Pope  Pius  XII  for  signing  the  1933  Concordat — 
suggested  that  the  pope  shared  complicity  in  the  Nazis’  consolida¬ 
tion  of  power.  Some  Catholic  leaders  pressured  local  authorities 
not  to  have  the  play  produced  in  Catholic  regions,  an  action  that 
contributed  little  to  general  confidence  in  the  Catholic  leadership. 
In  the  late  1960s  Der  Spiegel,  an  influential  weekly  magazine, 
reported  that  the  auxiliary  bishop  of  Munich,  Matthias  Defregger, 
had,  as  an  army  officer  in  World  War  II,  complied  with  an  order  to 
execute  seventeen  Italian  civilians  in  retaliation  for  the  shooting  of 
four  German  soldiers.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  acknowledged  that 
the  incident  had  taken  place  and  that  Defregger  had  so  informed 
his  superiors  before  entering  religious  life. 


*  *  * 
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There  is  a  wealth  of  English-language  material  available  on 
West  German  society  in  the  post-World  War  II  era.  Ralf  Dahren- 
dorf  s  Society  and  Democracy  in  Germany  and  Fritz  Stem’s  The 
Failure  of  Illiberalism  remain  classics,  albeit  somewhat  dated. 
John  Domberg’s  The  New  Germans,  Roy  E.H.  Mellor’s  The  Two 
Germanies,  M.T.  Wild’s  West  Germany:  A  Geography  of  Its  Peo¬ 
ple,  David  Childs’  and  Jeffrey  Johnson’s  West  Germany:  Politics 
and  Society,  and  David  Binder’s  “A  New  Nation”  all  describe 
changing  social  relations  in  the  1970s.  The  Institut  fiir  Demosko- 
pie  Allensbach  regularly  publishes  the  results  of  public  opinion 
polls  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Andrei  S.  Markovits  and  Christopher  S.  Allen  deal  with  the 
changing  role  of  trade  unions  in  the  late  1970s  in  “Power  and 
Dissent.”  Richard  Hamilton’s  and  James  Wright’s  “Coming  of  Age,” 
though  its  statistical  base  is  somewhat  dated,  analyzes  social 
mobility  in  West  Germany.  Ray  C.  Rist,  in  Guestworkers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  looks  at  the  socioeconomic  impact  of  foreign  workers,  as 
does  “Distribution  and  Migration  of  Foreigners  in  German  Cities” 
by  John  O’Loughlin.  Manfred  G.  Schmidt’s  “The  Politics  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Reform  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany”  analyzes 
politics  and  social  welfare. 

Wolfgang  Kollmann,  in  “The  Process  of  Urbanization  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  Height  of  the  Industrialization  Period,”  offers  an 
instructive  description  of  the  background  of  modem  urbanization 
and  industrialization.  Migration  and  Settlement:  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  by  Reinhold  Koch  and  Hans-Peter  Gatzweiler 
and  Growth  Centres  in  the  European  Urban  System  by  Peter  Hall 
and  Dennis  Hay  both  offer  an  analysis  of  contemporary  trends. 
Frederic  Spotts  in  his  The  Churches  and  Politics  in  Germany, 
details  church-state  dynamics  since  1945.  (For  further  informa¬ 
tion  see  Bibliography.) 
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Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy 


The  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY  (West  Germany  or 
Federal  Republic)  possesses  a  highly  industrialized  and  productive 
economy  and  in  the  early  1980s  was  usually  ranked  fourth  among 
the  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  In  1980  the  total  output  of 
goods  and  services  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  US$826  billion, 
a  per  capita  gross  national  product  of  US$13,410 — some  16  per¬ 
cent  above  that  of  the  United  States.  The  population  was  cared 
for  by  extensive  and  expensive  social  programs  that  had  been  in 
existence  for  about  a  century.  Economic  growth  depended  al¬ 
most  completely  on  private  initiative,  and  management  of  the 
economy  was  largely  by  free  market  forces.  Foreign  trade  played 
a  key  role.  Few  natural  resources  and  limited  agricultural  land 
required  large  imports  of  food,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured 
goods.  West  Germany  was  the  world’s  largest  importer  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  A  relatively  small  domestic  market  and  the  need 
to  pay  for  imports  required  a  high  level  of  exports,  most  of  which 
were  manufactured  goods  of  high  quality  and  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy.  West  German  industry  competed  successfully  in  world  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  deutsche  mark  remained  one  of  the  world’s  strongest 
and  most  stable  currencies. 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s  the  economy  expanded  rapidly,  astound¬ 
ing  many  inside  and  outside  the  country.  After  the  mid-1970s, 
however,  growth  slowed  and  prices  increased  while  unemploy¬ 
ment  remained  high,  prompting  West  Germans  to  question 
whether  the  cause  was  business  cycles,  international  factors,  or 
structural  deficiencies  in  the  domestic  economy.  In  1981  the 
debate  continued  as  the  economy  declined,  even  if  only  mar¬ 
ginally.  By  the  end  of  1981  unemployment  reached  levels  the 
country  had  not  experienced  for  nearly  three  decades,  and  infla¬ 
tion  remained  higher  than  the  population  was  accustomed  to.  The 
ruling  coalition  was  strained  by  differences  over  economic  policy. 
In  the  early  1980s  observers  wondered  what  effects  stagflation 
(recession  or  economic  stagnation  combined  with  inflation)  would 
have  on  labor  and  other  groups  in  the  society  used  to  more 
favorable  economic  conditions. 

Legacies  Affecting  Development 

For  more  than  a  century  the  economy  has  experienced  abrupt 
changes,  including  major  wars  and  sudden  losses  or  additions  of 
territory.  In  the  mid-1800s  the  economy  began  the  transition 
from  a  predominantly  agrarian  society  to  an  industrialized  one. 
Some  events  and  factors  retained  importance  in  shaping  policies 
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and  economic  development  after  1949. 

The  industrial  revolution  came  late  to  Germany,  but  the  new 
German  industrialists  found  they  could  compete  with  established 
French  and  British  firms  by  applying  scientific  advances  to  indus¬ 
trial  processes.  A  high  level  of  German  education  and  scientific 
research  provided  a  base  for  technological  innovation  in  industry. 
By  the  late  1800s  German  industrialists  held  international  rights  to 
many  formulas  and  processes,  particularly  in  chemical  fields.  Ger¬ 
man  industry  and  exports  earned  a  reputation  for  advanced  design 
and  technology  (see  Major  Industrial  Sectors,  ch.  6).  The  links 
between  scientific  research  and  industry  have  continued,  but  by 
1982  observers  at  home  and  abroad  were  questioning  if  industry 
was  introducing  new  designs  and  technology  fast  enough  to  meet 
international  competition. 

Along  with  and  abetted  by  technological  innovations,  German 
industries  in  the  nineteenth  century  frequently  organized  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  to  avoid  destabilizing  competition  and  to  enh¬ 
ance  profits.  In  some  situations  vertical  integration  accomplished 
what  cartels  and  cartel-like  arrangements  did  for  other  industries. 
The  process  accelerated  after  World  War  I  with  the  formation  of 
additional  cartels,  one  of  the  more  famous  being  I.G.  Farben  In¬ 
dustrie,  a  chemical  trust  founded  in  1925.  The  government  took 
some  steps  to  preserve  competition  and  to  avoid  blatant  abuses, 
but  officials  were  tolerant  of  amalgamation  and  orderly  sales  and 
pricing  even  when  the  restructuring  of  production  and  marketing 
often  meant  greater  savings  in  cost  to  producers  rather  than  lower 
prices  to  consumers.  German  industry  was  not  unique  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  integrate  production  and  organize  markets,  but  public 
opinion  and  official  policy  were  more  permissive  than  in  some 
other  industrialized  countries,  particularly  the  United  States. 

The  German  experience  with  inflation  had  a  strong  impact  on 
subsequent  economic  policies.  World  War  I  was  costly  for  all  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  Germans  financed  their  war  effort  largely  by  public 
borrowing  with  the  intention  of  collecting  indemnities  from  the 
losers  at  least  to  cover  the  debt.  The  victorious  Allies  had  similar 
ideas,  but  after  the  war  the  Allies  could  not  agree  on  a  figure  for 
reparations.  The  view  among  some  of  the  victors  was  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  however  nebulous 
that  concept  was.  By  1921  the  Allies  had  agreed  to  a  reparations 
demand  of  about  US$32  billion,  approximately  the  amount  of  their 
debts,  but  there  was  considerable  doubt  that  collection  of  such  a 
large  amount  would  ever  be  accomplished.  In  any  event,  Ger¬ 
many  was  unable  to  meet  the  annual  payment  schedules  of  the 
early  1920s,  although  the  Germans,  the  Allies,  and  independent 
unofficial  accounting  varied  widely  on  the  value  of  the  deliveries 
completed.  In  1923  French  and  Belgian  troops  took  over  the 
Ruhr  industrial  region  to  extract  reparations  directly,  claiming 
Germany  had  defaulted  on  its  obligations.  In  1924  a  plan  pro- 
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posed  by  American  financier  Charles  G.  Dawes  was  worked  out. 
The  Ruhr  area  was  returned  to  German  control,  adjustments  were 
made  in  the  reparations  payment  schedule,  and  a  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  was  planned  for  the  Germany  economy  (see  Stresemann 
Era,  ch.  1).  In  1929  the  Young  Plan — named  after  Owen  D. 
Young,  an  American  businessman — made  major  modifications  to 
Germany’s  reparation  payments  and  annual  schedule.  The 
worldwide  depression  of  the  early  1930s  effectively  halted  repara¬ 
tion  payments.  The  amount  paid  by  Germany  was  substantial  but 
was  valued  differently  by  the  countries  involved. 

The  reparations  problems  were  two:  tne  amount  of  payment 
and  the  means  of  transfer.  The  victors  desired  a  cash  settlement, 
such  as  transfer  of  gold,  but  Germany,  exhausted  by  the  war,  had 
few  reserves  left.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Allies  took  over  almost 
all  of  the  German  merchant  fleet,  German  property  abroad,  and 
German  foreign  investments,  including  extensive  patent  and  li¬ 
censing  rights.  In  addition  the  territorial  losses  of  upper  Silesia, 
Alsace-Lorraine  and,  until  1935,  the  Saar  district,  stripped  the 
country  of  important  iron  ore  and  coal  resources  as  well  as  iron 
and  steel  capacity.  The  German  economy  had  to  make  major 
adjustments.  Compared  with  the  years  before  World  War  I,  the 
economy  was  forced  to  rely  to  a  much  greater  degree  on  imports. 
In  essence  the  economy  was  capable  of  making  reparation  pay¬ 
ments  only  through  exports,  which  many  of  the  Allies  could  not 
accept  because  of  employment  and  production  problems  at  home. 
The  Allied  reparations  demands  were  basically  vindictive  with 
little  hope  of  fulfillment  in  the  existing  world  conditions.  The 
burden  of  reparation  payments,  however,  contributed  to  a  deteri¬ 
oration  of  Germany’s  balance  of  payments. 

German  budget  deficits  continued  after  World  War  I.  Ener¬ 
getic  tax  efforts  proved  insufficient  to  raise  enough  revenue  to 
meet  reparation  payments,  debt  service  stemming  from  the  war, 
investments  in  a  disrupted  economy,  and  government  expend¬ 
itures  on  social  needs.  The  Weimar  Republic  tried  to  care  for  war 
veterans,  widows,  and  orphans,  to  compensate  civilians  for  dam¬ 
ages,  to  reconstruct  damaged  areas,  and  to  finance  ongoing  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  social  security. 

Germany’s  rapid  and  extreme  inflation  of  the  early  1920s  is  the 
usual  textbook  example  of  hyperinflation.  Budget  deficits  and  a 
deteriorating  balance  of  payments  began  pushing  up  prices  after 
price  and  distribution  controls  were  reduced  in  1919.  Workers 
began  demanding  higher  wages,  and  management  raised  prices. 
The  vicious  circle  accelerated  slowly  at  first,  but  between  January 
and  November  1923  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  increased  26 
billion  times.  When  the  price  of  a  newspaper  reached  50  billion 
marks,  wheelbarrows  and  baby  buggies  no  longer  were  large 
enough  to  transport  modest  sums  of  money.  In  the  runaway  infla¬ 
tion,  money  ceased  being  an  adequate  unit  of  account,  a  means  of 
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storing  value,  or  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  foreign  value  of  the 
currency  fell  even  more  rapidly  than  the  internal  value.  Hyperin¬ 
flation  was  halted  in  late  1923  by  the  issue  of  a  new  mark  (ex¬ 
changed  for  1  trillion  old  paper  marks)  and  by  a  severe 
stabilization  program.  The  middle  classes,  particularly  those 
holding  financial  assets,  suffered  severe  losses  and  in  some  cases 
complete  ruin  from  the  inflation.  This  experience,  along  with 
milder  inflation  following  World  War  II,  made  the  population 
extremely  sensitive  to  increasing  prices  and  falling  exchange  rates. 
Economic  planners  were  forced  to  consider  these  popular  feelings 
in  formulating  policies. 

The  Great  Depression  was  another  traumatic  experience  for  the 
population.  Although  all  major  nations  were  strongly  affected, 
many  economists  rated  the  effects  most  severe  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  Between  1928  and  1932  (the  low  point  of 
the  depression)  German  national  income,  retail  sales,  and  indus¬ 
trial  production  declined  by  nearly  40  percent.  Production  of 
capital  goods  fell  by  50  percent,  exports  by  55  percent,  and  gross 
fixed  investment  by  70  percent.  Unemployment  rose  from  about  7 
percent  in  1928  to  43  percent  in  early  1932,  by  which  time  6.1 
million  workers  were  without  jobs.  The  worsening  economic  con¬ 
ditions  contributed  considerably  to  Hitler’s  rise  to  power. 

After  World  War  II  a  quarter  of  Germany’s  eastern  area  was 
placed  under  Polish  and  Soviet  administration,  and  in  the  Soviet 
occupation  zone  machinery  was  dismantled  and  shipped  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  victors,  however,  did  not  make  the  direct 
reparations  demands  they  had  imposed  after  World  War  I.  In¬ 
stead  the  Allies  initially  adopted  a  policy  that  called  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  technological  disarmament  of  Germany.  In  the  most 
radical  version — usually  associated  with  United  States  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau — the  metallurgical,  chemical, 
and  electrical  industries  were  to  be  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
German  economy  was  to  be  converted  to  an  agrarian  base.  The 
object  was  to  prevent  Germans  from  again  waging  war.  The 
British  and  parts  of  the  United  States  government  were  against 
such  a  harsh  policy.  Nevertheless  agreements  reached  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  of  1945  contained  proposals  for  deindustrial¬ 
ization,  and  in  March  1946  the  Allied  Control  Council,  after  much 
discussion,  established  the  so-called  level-of-industry  plan,  which 
was  to  reduce  the  German  standard  of  living  to  that  of  1932.  In 
1946  industrial  capacity  was  roughly  at  the  1938  level.  More  than 
1,500  plants  were  to  be  dismantled  in  the  Western  (British, 
French,  and  American)  occupation  zones  to  reduce  industrial  ca¬ 
pacity  by  over  50  percent.  A  quarter  of  the  equipment  from  the 
Western  zones  and  all  from  the  Soviet  occupation  zone  were  to  be 
for  Soviet  use. 

The  plan  stripped  Germany  of  all  oceangoing  ships,  airplanes, 
and  property  abroad,  including  intangible  assets,  such  as  some 
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200,000  patents  and  licenses.  Limits  were  placed  on  capacity  and 
production  in  many  industrial  branches,  and  production  was  pro¬ 
hibited  for  several  products,  such  as  ships,  planes,  armaments, 
rubber,  ammonia,  and  heavy  machine  tools.  Scientific  and  indus¬ 
trial  research  facilities  were  to  be  closed.  All  of  the  Allies  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  many  of  Germany’s  scientists  and  high-level 
technical  personnel — thus  continuing  the  brain  drain  that  Hitler 
started  in  the  1930s.  The  flight  of  so  many  highly  talented  people 
constituted  a  serious  economic  and  social  loss. 

The  cold  war  soon  began  to  alter  the  thinking  of  the  Western 
Allies.  Shipment  of  dismantled  plants  to  the  Soviets  was  stopped  in 
May  1946.  In  August  1947  a  new  level-of-industry  plan  raised 
substantially  the  amount  of  industrial  capacity  permitted  in  the 
British  and  American  zones  and  lifted  ceilings  on  consumer  goods 
production.  The  Western  powers  had  concluded  that  German 
industrial  production  and  a  strong  economy  were  necessary  for 
reconstruction  and  a  strong  Western  Europe,  which  the  United 
States  was  seeking  through  large  amounts  of  aid  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan. 

Although  the  deindustrialization  policy  for  Germany  was  being 
modified  as  early  as  1946,  dismantling  of  plants  continued  into  the 
early  1950s.  By  early  1951  more  than  680  plants  had  been  taken 
apart  or  destroyed  in  the  Western  zones.  Even  though  disman¬ 
tling  affected  only  about  8  percent  of  fixed  industrial  assets  (com¬ 
pared  with  war  damage  to  plants,  which  was  about  twice  as  high), 
the  effects  were  concentrated  in  key  industrial  branches.  Capac¬ 
ity  in  the  steel  industry  in  the  Western  zones,  for  example,  was 
reduced  by  nearly  7  million  tons  or  nearly  one-third.  In  addition 
the  breaking  up  of  trusts  and  cartels  was  concentrated  in  banking, 
chemicals,  and  heavy  industry.  The  three  largest  banks  were 
re-formed  into  thirty  institutions  to  dissolve  their  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  economy,  particularly  industry.  The  I.G.  Farben 
chemical  trust  was  broken  into  four  companies.  The  major  coal 
and  steel  combines  were  dissolved  into  many  smaller  units.  The 
alterations  of  the  structure  and  capacity  of  industry  frequently 
ignored  or  intentionally  broke  up  the  intricate  relationships  that 
had  been  the  basis  for  part  of  the  efficiency  and  the  competitive 
position  of  German  products  on  world  markets. 

The  Allied  efforts  to  break  up  the  German  industrial  structure 
clearly  delayed  the  country’s  economic  recovery  efforts.  Apart 
from  the  actual  measures  introduced,  there  was  the  prolonged 
uncertainty  about  new  twists  that  deindustrialization  policies 
might  take  that  restrained  investments.  In  some  industrial 
branches,  limits  on  capacity  and  production  were  not  lifted  until 
1955.  In  addition  the  denazification  process  temporarily  re¬ 
moved  some  managers  and  technicians. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II  some  9  million 
Germans  from  the  East  settled  in  Western  occupation  zones.  At 
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first  these  refugees  were  a  substantial  burden,  requiring  food, 
housing,  and  social  services.  Many  initially  settled  in  rural  areas 
because  of  the  lack  of  housing  and  jobs  in  cities  and  towns.  They 
contributed  to  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  during  the  late  1940s, 
but  they  provided  a  pool  of  workers  and  entrepreneurs  for  the 
economic  expansion  of  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

Immediately  after  1945  pent-up  demand  combined  with  lack  of 
imported  materials  and  disruptions  in  the  economy  to  cause 
strong  upward  pressures  on  prices.  By  mid-1948  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  American  and  British  zones  was  still  less  than  half 
what  it  had  been  in  1936.  The  occupation  authorities  retained 
many  of  the  Nazi  price  and  distribution  controls,  but  allocation  of 
materials  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Production  costs  soon  ex¬ 
ceeded  controlled  prices.  Various  distortions  emerged,  such  as 
black  markets  and  graymarkets,  in  which  businesses  carried  on  a 
form  of  barter  for  inputs  and  outputs,  and  the  population  sought 
commodities,  particularly  American  cigarettes,  as  a  means  of  stor¬ 
ing  value  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  In  1948  a  currency 
reform  introduced  the  deutsche  mark,  which  replaced  the  Reichs¬ 
mark  on  a  sliding  scale.  Shortly  thereafter  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  removed  price  and  other  controls  from  most  commodities, 
contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  occupation  officials  who  feared  an¬ 
other  rapid  escalation  of  prices.  The  abrupt  decontrol  required  a 
rationalization  in  the  economy,  which  was  primarily  reflected  in  a 
surge  of  unemployment.  Prices,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
many  Allied  and  German  economists,  remained  relatively  stable. 

Role  of  Government 

Considerable  sympathy  for  socialism  existed  in  Germany  follow¬ 
ing  its  defeat  in  World  War  II.  Many  of  the  Nazi  economic  mea¬ 
sures  and  the  high  degree  of  organization  in  the  German  economy 
would  have  facilitated  the  transition  to  widespread  public  owner¬ 
ship.  United  States  policy,  which  the  British  supported  in  their 
zone,  favored  more  of  a  free  enterprise  system,  particularly  as  the 
East-West  confrontation  became  more  intense.  By  March  1948 
the  nationalization  issue  essentially  ended  when  Ludwig  Erhard 
was  appointed  the  director  for  economic  administration  in  the 
American  and  British  zones.  Against  the  advice  of  most  econo¬ 
mists  and  the  wishes  of  the  occupation  authorities,  during  1948  he 
daringly  removed  the  bulk  of  price  and  market  controls.  The 
success  of  decontrol  and  currency  reform  that  year  began  the 
necessary  economic  adjustments  in  the  three  Western  occupation 
zones.  These  measures  also  established  the  base  essential  for  a 
free  market  economy  that  relied  largely  on  private  initiative  for 
expansion. 

When  the  Federal  Republic  was  formed  in  1949,  Erhard  be¬ 
came  minister  for  economic  affairs,  a  post  he  held  until  1963  when 
he  became  chancellor  (1963-66).  For  eighteen  years  Erhard  was 
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in  a  position  to  implement  economic  policies  according  to  the 
principles  of  Soziale  Marktwirtschaft,  a  term  that  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  as  regulated  free  market  economy  or  socially  conscious  free 
market  economy.  The  basic  concept  is  that  a  market  economy 
provides  the  most  efficient  allocation  of  resources  but,  if  unres¬ 
trained,  would  lead  to  monopolistic  practices  and  severe  business 
cycles.  The  role  of  government  thus  became  one  of  maintaining  a 
well-functioning  market  economy  and  implementing  social  pro¬ 
grams.  The  government  was  not  to  intervene  too  far  toward 
planning  or  economic  controls,  however,  because  the  efficient 
allocation  of  resources  would  be  distorted. 

Soziale  Marktwirtschaft  was  more  an  economic  philosophy 
than  an  economic  policy.  It  was  a  retreat  from  the  extensive 
government  interference  that  was  practiced  by  the  Nazi  regime, 
and  it  relied  on  market  forces  for  primary  guidance  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Nonetheless  it  envisioned  an  active  role  by  government  in 
guiding  the  economy  in  desired  directions  and  in  social  issues 
particularly,  such  as  aiding  the  disadvantaged.  By  the  end  of  the 
1950s  this  general  philosophy  and  orientation  had  been  accepted 
by  the  major  political  parties. 

The  constitutional  organization  of  West  Germany  diffused  eco¬ 
nomic  power.  Within  the  republic  the  states  {Lander,  sing., 
Land)  and  municipalities  retained  considerable  autonomy.  The 
central  government  was  primarily  to  formulate  broad  national 
policies  that  the  Lander  and  local  governments  implemented. 
Most  revenue  sources  were  shared,  and  central  government 
expenditures  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  combined  Lander 
and  municipalities.  With  few  exceptions,  the  central  government 
lacked  offices  and  staff  in  the  Lander  (unlike  the  practice  in  the 
United  States).  Civil  service  (see  Glossary)  workers  in  federal  of¬ 
fices  were  far  fewer  in  number  than  those  placed  in  the  Land 
and  local  bureaucracies.  Having  control  over  their  own  budgets. 
Lander  could  and  did  undertake  programs  that  ran  counter  to 
federal  fiscal  policies. 

Economic  Policy 

Many  groups  in  the  population  were  highly  organized  in  order 
to  articulate  their  special  interest  and  to  influence  policy  delibera¬ 
tions  of  government  at  various  levels  (see  Traditional  Interest 
Croups,  ch.  7).  Such  public  law  organizations  as  the  chambers  of 
industry  and  commerce,  of  handicrafts,  and  of  agriculture  had 
specified  but  limited  governmental  functions  related  to  economic 
policy.  Numerous  private  organizations  represented  individual 
groups,  such  as  war  victims,  consumers,  and  taxpayers,  but  their 
impact  was  usually  minor  even  though  membership  in  some 
groups  was  quite  large.  In  contrast  a  host  of  economic  associations 
covering  branches  or  whole  sectors,  such  as  the  Federation  of 
German  Industries  (Bundesverband  der  Deutschen  Industrie — 
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BDI),  and  the  trade  unions  exerted  considerable  influence  on  pol¬ 
icy.  Trade  unions  and  employers’  associations,  although  private 
organizations,  conducted  wage  negotiations  and  participated  in 
such  public  institutions  as  social  security  agencies,  labor  offices, 
and  labor  courts. 

Many  organizations  and  associations  also  exerted  influence 
within  and  on  political  parties,  which  in  turn  affected  economic 
policy.  One  of  the  largest  political  parties,  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union  (Christlich  Demokratische  Union — CDU),  allied  with 
the  Christian  Social  Union  (Christlich  Soziale  Union— CSU)  to  en¬ 
compass  a  broad  range  of  the  population,  but  the  party  was  usually 
identified  with  big  business  and  banking  and  fiscal  conservatism 
(see  Political  Parties  and  the  Electoral  System,  ch.  7).  The  CDU/ 
CSU,  in  power  from  1949  until  1966,  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  basic  form  of  the  West  German  economy  and  the  policies  to 
manage  it.  The  other  large  political  party,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Germany  (Sozialdemokratische  Partei  Deutschlands — 
SPD)  was  initially  Marxist  and  advocated  extensive  nationalization 
and  planning.  In  1959  the  SPD  modified  its  leftist,  worker  orien¬ 
tation  in  order  to  expand  its  popular  base  (see  Social  Democratic 
Party,  ch.  7).  Since  1969  the  SPD  has  headed  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  coalition  with  the  Free  Democratic  Party  (Freie  Demok¬ 
ratische  Partei — FDP).  The  FDP,  much  smaller  than  the  other 
two  parties,  generally  favored  liberal,  free  enterprise  economic 
policies.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Republic,  one  or  the 
other  of  the  main  political  parties  has  usually  had  to  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  with  the  FDP  in  order  to  govern.  As  a  consequence  economic 
policies  have  tended  to  be  moderate  and  middle  of  the  road.  In 
the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  this  created  strains  within  the  SPD 
from  its  young,  leftist  members  who  objected  to  the  compromise 
of  economic  policies  that  they  felt  contributed  to  growing  unem¬ 
ployment. 

The  fundamental  goals  of  economic  policy,  supported  in  general 
by  the  political  parties,  have  been  steady  growth,  stable  prices  and 
foreign  exchange  rates,  and  full  employment  within  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system.  The  Basic  Law  (constitution)  of  1949  required  a 
balanced  budget,  which  considerably  limited  the  capacity  of  the 
federal  government  to  stimulate  economic  growth  directly.  Since 
the  early  1950s  the  government  has  relied  primarily  and  exten¬ 
sively  on  various  incentives — such  as  generous  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances,  benefits  for  reinvestment  of  profits,  and  other  tax  breaks — 
to  influence  the  supply  of  investment  funds  and  their  productive 
employment.  These  stimulative  measures  were  also  selective, 
guiding  the  economy  in  desired  directions.  In  the  1950s  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  efforts  to  promote  investment  and  to  break  bottlenecks 
in  production  were  concentrated  in  key  industries,  such  as  coal, 
iron,  and  steel.  In  the  1970s  key  industries  were  nuclear  power, 
other  energy  sources,  and  high-technology  components  for  corn- 
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puters  and  communications.  Incentives  also  favored  regional  pol¬ 
icies  and  the  spatial  distribution  of  industry,  such  as  encouraging 
location  in  West  Berlin  and  in  eastern  border  areas.  Nonetheless 
while  government  encouraged  investments,  the  investment  deci¬ 
sions  and  risks  were  left  to  the  private  sector,  and  policy  im¬ 
plementation  was  largely  the  responsibility  of  Lander  and 
municipalities. 

Although  government  policy  was  implemented  indirectly  on 
most  of  the  economy,  direct  intervention  was  undertaken  where  it 
appeared  necessary,  as  in  agriculture.  For  social  reasons  farmers 
were  provided  many  forms  of  aid,  such  as  high  commodity  support 
prices,  protected  markets,  and  income  supplements  (see  Agricul¬ 
tural  Policy,  ch.  5).  Subsequently  major  portions  of  agricultural 
policy  came  under  rules  set  by  the  European  Communities  (EC — 
see  Glossary),  but  in  1982  farmers  remained  sheltered  from  the 
international  competition  that  industry  had  faced  since  the  late 
1940s.  Although  agricultural  employment  (primarily  indepen¬ 
dent  farmers  with  small  holdings)  amounted  to  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  total  labor  force  in  1980,  aid  to  farmers  entailed  substantial 
budgetary  costs  even  though  most  of  the  funds  were  channeled 
through  EC  programs. 

In  1949  the  various  levels  of  the  new  government  inherited 
many  economic  enterprises  and  partial  ownership  in  others.  Un¬ 
der  the  prevailing  philosophy,  some  of  these  were  sold  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  private  investors,  but  government  retained  considerable 
business  holdings  and  even  monopolies  in  such  traditional  areas  as 
the  railroads,  airlines,  and  postal  and  other  communications  facili¬ 
ties.  One  purpose  of  continuing  monopolies  in  these  fields  was  to 
influence  the  tariffs  charged  and  the  services  rendered  in  the 
public  interest.  For  example  the  railroads  required  substantial 
subsidies  (reportedly  the  equivalent  of  about  US$9  billion  in  1981), 
because  fares  (particularly  for  commuters)  and  freight  rates  were 
set  on  the  basis  of  considerations  other  than  operating  costs.  Lo¬ 
cal  governments  operated  businesses  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  as 
local  transportation  systems,  public  utilities,  hospitals,  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  theaters  and  orchestras. 

Government  retained  part  of  its  business  holdings  in  order  to 
exert  influence  on  management  in  key  industries.  Thus  the  fed¬ 
eral  and  Land  governments  had  partial  ownership  in  several 
banks.  The  federal  government  retained  20  percent,  and  one  of 
the  Lander  held  another  20  percent  of  the  shares  in  the  Volkswa¬ 
gen  company,  for  example.  The  federal  government  held  44 
percent  of  the  shares  in  Vereinigte  Elektrizitats  und  Bergwerks 
AG  (VEBA),  the  country’s  largest  industrial  company,  which  was, 
among  other  things,  involved  in  electrical,  petroleum,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  activities.  Generally  the  companies,  partially  or  wholly  pub¬ 
licly  owned,  were  operated  as  normal  commercial  enterprises  and 
were  expected  to  produce  a  profit. 
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In  the  early  1980s  the  economy  remained  a  mixed  one.  In  a 
variety  of  ways  and  place  the  government  was  able  to  influence 
investment  decisions.  For  nearly  three  decades  officials  success¬ 
fully  promoted  a  high  rate  of  private  investment  that  contributed 
to  rapid  economic  expansion.  By  the  early  1980s,  however,  domes¬ 
tic  critics  were  charging  that  more  encouragement  of  investment 
was  needed  to  raise  industrial  productivity  and  to  create  addi¬ 
tional  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

During  the  reconstruction  and  industrial  expansion  of  the 
1950s,  industry  and  banking  re-formed  into  large  units.  Much  of 
the  Allied  efforts  to  break  up  concentrated  economic  power  had 
not  been  based  on  sound  technological  or  organizational  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industries  involved.  As  West  Germany  gained 
increasing  sovereignty  in  the  early  1950s,  industry  merged  and 
amalgamated,  seeking  efficiency  and  orderly  marketing.  After 
years  of  extensive  debate,  a  law  was  passed  in  1957  regulating 
cartels  to  protect  competition.  In  the  1970s  the  law  was  strength¬ 
ened,  but  in  the  early  1980s  West  German  industry  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  large  concerns  with  interlocking  relationships  to  banks, 
customers,  and  suppliers.  The  West  German  experience  with 
industrial  concentration  had  not  been  unfavorable;  many  of  the 
most  efficient  firms  with  international  reputations  for  quality 
were  large  organizations.  Government  economic  policy  at¬ 
tempted  to  curb  abuses  of  industrial  power,  but  concentration  was 
not  viewed  as  inherently  bad. 

The  rapid  economic  expansion  of  the  1950s  helped  the  govern¬ 
ment  attain  another  of  its  primary  goals:  stability  of  prices  and 
exchange  rates.  The  government  inherited  high  tax  rates  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Allied  occupation  authorities  to  help  control  inflation.  In 
the  1950s  rapid  economic  growth  under  high  tax  rates  produced 
increasing  revenues  and  budget  surpluses.  Meanwhile  industry 
reentered  foreign  markets  while  producing  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  partly  because  of  the  growing  industrial  concentration. 
A  combination  of  factors,  including  Marshall  Plan  aid,  contributed 
to  a  lack  of  inflationary  pressures  and  a  favorable  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  (see  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  ch.  1). 

By  the  late  1950s  the  accumulated  government  reserves  from 
budget  surpluses  and  diminished  requirements  for  reconstruction 
allowed  for  more  social  expenditures.  In  1957  expanded  aid  to 
farmers  was  instituted  that  became  increasingly  costly  over  the 
years.  In  the  same  year  the  government  expanded  the  old-age 
pension  plan,  which  also  became  increasingly  costly  (see  Health 
and  Welfare,  ch.  2).  Other  social  programs  added  to  government 
expenditures  as  an  alternative  to  reducing  taxes.  By  the  1960s 
budgetary  costs  were  growing  while  economic  expansion  and  bud¬ 
get  revenues  increased  more  slowly. 

In  1963  the  Council  of  Experts  for  the  Evaluation  of  Overall 
Economic  Development  was  established  to  provide  independent 
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analyses  and  recommendations  for  guidance  of  the  economy.  The 
council,  consisting  of  five  nonpolitical,  respected,  and  highly  quali¬ 
fied  economists  (commonly  called  the  five  wise  men),  has  drafted  a 
report  each  fall  on  overall  economic  developments.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  obliged  to  consider  the  council’s  recommendations.  Some 
observers  have  viewed  the  recommendations  of  the  council  as  too 
divorced  from  politics  to  be  realistic,  however. 

In  1967  the  country  experienced  its  first  recession.  The  fall  in 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  confirmed  a  growing  awareness  that 
the  government  lacked  adequate  tools  for  management  of  the 
economy.  In  1967  the  Law  for  the  Promotion  of  Stability  and 
Growth  of  the  Economy  was  passed,  followed  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  some  further  legislation  in  1969.  These  changes 
permitted  the  government  to  follow  a  discretionary,  anticyclical 
budget  policy  to  achieve  the  goals  of  price  stability,  full  employ¬ 
ment,  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments,  and  steady  and 
adequate  growth. 

The  stabilization  law  granted  the  government  the  right  during 
expansionary  phases  to  freeze  up  to  3  percent  of  federal  and  Land 
revenues  of  the  previous  year  in  the  central  bank  (Deutsche  Bun¬ 
desbank)  and  then  release  them  during  cyclical  downswings.  The 
government  was  also  given  the  right  to  raise  or  lower  by  10  per¬ 
cent  individual  and  corporate  income  taxes  and  to  impose  tempo¬ 
rary  surcharges  on  incomes  for  use  in  the  anticyclical  reserve 
funds.  The  government  was  authorized  to  limit  borrowing  by 
lower  levels  of  government.  Although  the  federal  budget  fre¬ 
quently  incurred  surpluses  and  deficits  before  1969,  deficits  had 
no  legal  basis.  A  constitutional  amendment  expressly  authorized 
deficit  financing  by  the  federal  government. 

Effective  use  of  fiscal  policy  in  economic  management  required 
greater  planning  and  coordination  of  the  autonomous  budgetary 
activities  of  the  federal  government,  ten  Lander ,  West  Berlin, 
and  some  9,000  municipalities  and  local  governments.  The 
annual  and  uncoordinated  budgets  were  replaced  by  five-year 
financial  plans  and  medium-term  public  investment  proposals  at 
all  levels;  the  plans  for  the  next  five  years  were  revised  annually  in 
light  of  current  developments.  Each  year  the  government  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  of  its  economic  and  fiscal  policy  objectives  for  the 
coming  year  within  the  framework  of  the  five-year  perspective. 
Two  new  organizations  were  established  to  improve  coordination 
between  levels  of  government.  The  Financial  Planning  Council, 
composed  of  the  finance  ministers  from  the  federal  and  Land 
governments  and  representatives  from  lower  levels,  was  to  coordi¬ 
nate  financial  and  debt  planning  between  the  various  levels  of 
government.  The  Business  Cycle  Council,  composed  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  and  Land  ministers  for  economics,  was  concerned  with 
short-term  effects  of  fiscal  activities  on  the  economy.  In  practice 
the  Financial  Planning  Council  tended  to  take  on  both  functions 
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because  they  involved  and  affected  the  finance  ministers. 

The  1967-69  changes  substantially  added  to  the  management 
tools  and  committed  the  government  to  anticyclical  economic 
policies.  The  new  tools  were  used  immediately  and  stimulated 
the  economy  to  a  high  rate  of  growth  after  1967,  creating  con¬ 
siderable  optimism  for  the  changes.  The  optimism  faded  in  the 
1970s  as  economic  problems  proved  less  manageable  than  ex¬ 
pected. 

Economic  Policy  and  Problems  since  1970 

Economic  problems  since  the  1970s  have  not  been  limited  to 
West  Germany  but  have  affected  all  major  industrial  nations.  The 
breakdown  of  the  world  monetary  system  created  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  on  the  international  scene.  In  the  late  1970s  West  Ger¬ 
many  joined  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  EC  in  establishing 
the  European  Monetary  System  (EMS)  to  bring  order  to  foreign 
exchange  rates  among  members.  The  explosion  of  prices  of  crude 
oil  (about  a  tenfold  increase  between  1973  and  1979)  as  well  as 
prices  of  other  raw  materials  was  another  major  problem.  World¬ 
wide  recessions  followed  the  1974  and  1979  oil  price  increases. 

The  1975  recession  affected  West  Germany  less  severely  than  a 
number  of  other  countries,  but  it  was  serious  and  the  worst  the 
country  had  experienced.  Real  GNP  fell  by  2  percent,  the  con¬ 
sumer  price  index  rose  by  6  percent,  and  unemployment  doubled, 
exceeding  1  million.  Automatic  stabilizers  were  imposed;  tax  rev¬ 
enues  slowed  while  budget  expenditures  increased  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  A  tax  reform  had  the  unexpected  but 
fortuitous  benefit  of  reducing  income  taxes  in  the  midst  of  the 
recession.  Government  countercyclical  spending  consisted  of  a 
series  of  stimulus-investment  programs  in  1974-75  through  public 
projects  concentrated  in  construction.  A  substantial  federal  bud¬ 
get  deficit  ensued. 

The  1975  recession  raised  important  questions  for  economic 
policy  and  generated  considerable  debate  among  economists,  pol¬ 
icymakers,  and  politicians  that  was  continuing  in  1982.  Policy 
adjustments  depended  on  whether  the  difficulties  were  ascribed 
to  external  causes  arising  from  West  Germany’s  close  relationship 
to  the  world  economy  or  to  domestic  structural  deficiencies.  Many 
advocates  favored  the  latter  position  but  disagreed  about  priorities 
for  investment  and  economic  growth,  inflation,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Politicians  usually  took  positions  reflecting  their  party’s 
economic  philosophy  and  the  needs  of  their  constituencies. 

Between  the  1975  recession  and  1981,  the  economy  expanded 
at  a  moderate  although  generally  declining  rate,  unemployment 
moved  downward  slowly  until  1980,  and  prices  increased  grad¬ 
ually.  The  economy’s  performance  was  much  better  than  that  in 
many  other  industrialized  nations,  but  it  was  neither  what  the 
West  German  population  was  accustomed  to  nor  what  the  politi- 
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cians  were  comfortable  with.  Between  1974  and  1979  the  gov¬ 
ernment  expended  about  DM50  billion  (for  value  of  the  deutsche 
mark — see  Glossary)  on  reflation  programs.  Large  sums  were 
spent  on  vocational  training,  increasing  labor  mobility,  and  other 
measures  to  help  the  unemployed.  Several  tax  changes  were 
introduced  to  stimulate  consumer  spending  and  private  invest¬ 
ment.  Beginning  in  1977  the  public  deficit  was  to  be  reduced 
gradually  to  a  “sustainable  level”  by  1980,  partly  to  ease  pressure 
on  interest  rates  caused  by  public  borrowing.  A  reduction  was 
accomplished  in  1977,  but  from  1978  through  1980  the  public 
deficits  again  rose  as  West  Germany,  like  most  other  industrialized 
countries,  found  little  flexibility  in  expenditures  and  real  difficulty 
in  diminishing  deficits.  The  economic  policy  measures  did  not 
return  the  economy  to  the  high  growth,  low  unemployment,  and 
price  stability  of  earlier  times,  but  they  did  show  a  concern  for 
most  of  the  problems  troubling  the  population  even  if  there  was  a 
diffusion  of  effort. 

The  sharp  rise  in  crude  oil  prices  in  1979-80  caused  problems 
for  most  countries.  In  West  Germany  it  contributed  to  rising 
prices  and  difficulties  in  foreign  markets.  Economic  activity  began 
to  slacken  in  1980,  and  unemployment  rose.  In  1981  real  GNP 
declined  by  only  0.3  percent,  less  than  expected.  Nonetheless  the 
consumer  price  index  rose  5.9  percent,  the  highest  since  1975. 
Business  failings  increased  rapidly,  and  in  January  1982  unemploy¬ 
ment  reached  1.95  million  (an  unemployment  rate  of  8.2  percent), 
the  worst  in  twenty-eight  years. 

Formulating  the  1982  federal  budget  was  difficult  because  of 
the  differing  emphases  of  the  economic  policies  of  the  three  main 
political  parties.  Although  the  economy  was  in  recession  or 
nearly  so,  there  was  general  agreement  among  the  parties  that  the 
federal  deficit  had  to  be  reduced,  not  expanded  by  anticyclical 
spending.  A  1982  federal  deficit  of  DM26.5  billion  was  agreed  to 
by  the  SPD-FDP  coalition  parties  in  mid- 1981,  a  decline  of  about 
DM9  billion  from  the  expected  federal  borrowing  in  1981.  The 
decision  to  reduce  federal  borrowing  was  partly  influenced  by  the 
country’s  fiscal  conservatism  but  more  specifically  by  the  need  to 
diminish  pressures  on  interest  rates.  The  high  cost  of  credit  had 
contributed  to  the  lower  level  of  business  activity. 

Although  the  1982  budget  contained  a  nominal  4  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  spending,  expenditures  were  to  be  reduced  in  real  terms. 
It  was  an  austerity  budget  that  included  cuts  in  such  items  as 
defense,  social  programs,  subsidies,  and  research  to  support  indus¬ 
try.  Small  increases  in  minor  taxes  were  included.  Agreement 
on  the  budget  required  compromises  by  all  of  the  political  parties. 
The  differing  economic  philosophies  nearly  split  the  ruling  coali¬ 
tion,  a  potential  that  would  remain  if  economic  performance  does 
not  improve.  The  SPD  gave  up  a  supplementary  levy  on  income 
that  was  to  finance  government  investment  to  create  jobs  while 
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accepting  some  cuts  in  unemployment  benefits  and  other  social 
programs.  The  FDP  gained  some  fiscal  incentives  to  stimulate 
private  investment  while  dropping  demands  for  additional  cuts  in 
social  spending.  The  battle  over  the  1982  budget  was  just  a  more 
intense  forum  for  the  compromises  that  had  been  necessary  to 
formulate  economic  policy  for  the  past  many  years. 

Reaction  to  the  proposed  1982  budget  became  obvious  in  late 
1981.  In  November  labor  leaders  rallied  an  estimated  70,000 
workers  to  deplore  the  government’s  insensitivity  to  the  plight  of 
the  unemployed;  they  threatened  massive  demonstrations  and 
indicated  wage  demands  in  1982  would  be  above  the  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion.  Bankers  believed  that  the  cuts  in  the  deficit  were  too  small 
to  affect  interest  rates  and  that  some  measures,  such  as  reduced 
reserves  in  company  pension  programs  and  reduced  research  sup¬ 
port,  might  prolong  the  stagflation.  Business  managers  com¬ 
plained  that  the  program  would  neither  lower  interest  rates  nor 
improve  the  investment  climate  on  which  economic  growth  de¬ 
pended.  The  general  reaction  was  that  the  economic  policies  re¬ 
flected  in  the  budget  were  indecisive,  a  result  of  the  compromises 
necessary  to  obtain  budget  agreement.  Whether  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  economic  policies  were  adequate  for  the  times  would  only 
be  determined  in  the  future,  but  few  economists  expected  that  the 
economic  policies  could  bring  a  return  of  the  high  growth,  price 
stability,  and  full  employment  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  because  of 
the  changed  internal  and  external  conditions. 

Budget 

The  public  sector  has  considerable  importance  in  the  economy. 
In  1980  the  combined  expenditures  of  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments,  including  social  security,  amounted  to  47  percent  of 
GNP.  Similar  to  the  trend  in  most  industrial  countries,  West  Ger¬ 
man  public  expenditures  have  been  rising  faster  than  the  output 
of  goods  and  services.  In  1970  they  amounted  to  38  percent  of 
GNP.  In  comparison  with  other  European  countries,  the  1980 
ratio  for  West  Germany  was  similar  to  that  of  France  and  Italy  and 
below  that  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  expenditure  pattern  of  the  different  levels  of  government 
reflected  the  division  of  responsibility  largely  determined  by  the 
Basic  Law.  The  two  major  expenditures  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  were  defense  (19  percent  in  1979)  and  social  security  and 
other  social  programs  (35  percent  in  1979).  Many  of  the  social 
programs  had  contributory  financing;  on  a  net  basis  general  tax 
revenues  financed  only  a  minor  part  of  social  security.  Resorting 
to  tax  revenues  became  necessary  after  1974  because  employer- 
employee  contributions  failed  to  keep  pace  with  benefit  payments 
even  though  the  social  security  fund  had  a  surplus  in  1980  (see  The 
Welfare  System,  ch.  2).  Other  federal  expenditures  included  na¬ 
tional  transportation  and  communications  (14  percent  in  1979); 
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education,  science,  and  research;  agricultural  programs  (such  as 
farm  consolidation  and  coastal  protection);  housing;  internal  secu¬ 
rity;  government  administration;  and  foreign  aid.  Some  of  these 
expenditures  were  grants-in-aid  to  the  Lander  or  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  to  local  governments  to  implement  federal  programs.  The 
federal  government  could  not  transfer  funds  directly  to  local 
authorities— only  through  the  Land  governments.  The  fiscal 
year  coincided  with  the  calendar  year. 

Most  public  services  were  provided  by  nearly  9,000  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  These  supplied  such  basic  needs  as  water,  gas,  electric¬ 
ity,  garbage  disposal,  and  local  road  maintenance.  The  Lander 
cooperated  with  the  local  governments  in  some  of  these  activities 
as  well  as  in  the  school  systems,  cultural  programs,  and  some 
health  services.  The  main  responsibilities  of  the  Land  were 
police,  education,  and  public  health.  About  two-thirds  of  public 
investment  expenditures  were  carried  out  by  local  governments. 
The  federal  and  Land  governments  each  accounted  for  only 
about  one-sixth  of  public  investments.  The  bulk  of  Land  and 
local  government  expenditures  were  for  personnel  or  were  man¬ 
dated  by  federal  legislation,  leaving  little  flexibility  in  their  spend¬ 
ing.  For  this  and  several  other  reasons,  countercyclical  fiscal 
measures  proved  difficult  to  implement  and  less  successful  than 
expected. 

Taxes  provided  the  bulk  of  revenue  for  public  expenditures 
apart  from  social  security  contributions  (see  table  14,  Appendix). 
Federal  legislation  governed  major  taxes,  but  the  Lander  were 
the  primary  collectors.  Although  there  were  several  dozen  taxes, 
income,  turnover  (value-added),  petroleum,  and  trade  taxes  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  three-quarters  of  total  public  tax  revenue.  In 
1980  indirect  taxes  produced  more  revenue  than  direct  taxes,  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  1970s.  In  1978  taxes  shared  by  the 
administrative  units  amounted  to  71  percent  of  total  tax  revenues. 
Income  and  value-added  taxes  were  the  most  productive  and  the 
main  ones  shared  between  the  federal  and  Land  governments;  a 
part  of  the  latter’s  share  was  passed  to  local  administrations. 
Strictly  federal  taxes  included  those  on  petroleum  products, 
tobacco,  capital  transfers,  and  customs  and  excise  duties  (after 
deduction  of  the  EC  share).  Land  taxes  included  those  on  motor 
vehicles,  assets,  inheritance,  and  beer.  The  main  local  govern¬ 
ment  taxes  included  those  on  real  estate  and  on  profits  and 
capital — the  so-called  trading  tax  that  was  shared  with  the  Land. 
Shared  taxes  were  distributed  according  to  a  format  negotiated 
periodically.  The  sharing  was  primarily  vertical  between  levels  of 
government,  but  horizontal  sharing  was  accomplished  between 
richer  and  less  wealthy  Ltinder ;  partly  by  the  formulas  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  turnover  tax  revenues.  In  the  early  1980s  the  federal 
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government  received  about  half  of  all  tax  revenue. 

Although  the  fiscal  changes  in  1967-69  expressly  authorized 
deficit  financing,  public  indebtedness  was  still  viewed  with  dis¬ 
trust  by  part  of  the  population  and  many  politicians.  The  growth 
of  the  public  debt  in  the  1970s  stimulated  considerable  discussion, 
particularly  after  1975  when  indebtedness  grew  more  rapidly. 
The  public  debt  amounted  to  nearly  DM126  billion  at  the  end  of 
1970 — 18  percent  of  GNP.  By  the  end  of  1980  the  public  debt 
had  increased  to  DM464  billion — 31  percent  of  GNP.  Borrowing 
by  the  federal  government  increased  the  fastest,  rising  from  38 
percent  of  total  public  indebtedness  in  1970  to  50  percent  in 
1980.  Nearly  all  of  the  public  debt  was  owed  domestic  creditors; 
at  the  end  of  1979  the  external  public  debt  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  only  about  DM18.5  billion.  In  1980  an  additional 
DM20  billion  was  borrowed  abroad — an  action  that  was  encour¬ 
aged  in  part  by  a  deficit  on  the  current  account  of  the  balance  of 
payment.  In  1980  interest  on  the  public  debt  amounted  to  only  4 
percent  of  total  expenditures.  Financing  the  public  debt  had  not 
become  a  major  burden,  and  West  Germany’s  public  debt,  as  a 
share  of  GNP,  was  about  the  lowest  of  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  early  1980s,  however. 
West  Germans  remained  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  inflation,  and 
the  country’s  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  reflected  this  fact. 

Growth  and  Structure  of  the  Economy 

After  the  Federal  Republic  was  formed,  the  economy  grew  rap¬ 
idly  in  an  expansion  that  lasted  for  more  than  two  decades.  GNP 
in  constant  prices  increased  an  average  of  6.4  percent  a  year 
between  1950  and  1970.  This  growth  was  achieved  with  remark¬ 
able  price  stability  and  strengthening  of  the  currency.  Many  ob¬ 
servers  at  first  called  it  an  economic  miracle.  Some  economists 
adduced  several  conditions  they  believed  accounted  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  output. 

The  currency  conversion  and  reduction  of  economic  controls  in 
1948  freed  the  economy  to  react  to  the  pent-up  demand  that  had 
accumulated  through  the  1940s.  After  five  years  of  instability  and 
deprivation,  the  labor  force  was  anxious  to  work  to  improve  living 
conditions.  A  large  number  of  refugees  and  high  unemployment 
contributed  to  moderate  wage  demands  and  to  a  labor  pool  from 
which  industrial  expansion  could  draw.  Moreover  occupation 
policies  had  contributed  to  a  postponement  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  recovery  that  might  have  taken  place  in  the  late  1940s 
and  into  the  1950s  under  expanding  West  German  sovereignty.  In 
addition  international  aid  in  excess  of  US$4  billion,  predominantly 
from  the  United  States,  provided  needed  imports  and  a  saving  of 
foreign  exchange  while  also  financing  key  investments  through 
counterpart  deutsche  mark  funds  generated  from  the  sale  of  aid 
commodities.  High  profits,  including  those  from  the  Korean  War 
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boom,  were  channeled  into  investments  as  businesses,  helped  by 
fiscal  incentives,  self-financed  much  of  the  industrial  expansion  of 
the  early  1950s.  The  German  propensity  for  organization  as¬ 
serted  itself  in  aligning  production  processes  and  establishing  sales 
staffs  for  the  postwar  conditions  in  the  world.  The  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  that  became  West  Germany  contained  about  63  percent  of 
the  industrial  assets  that  existed  in  1944.  The  industrial  facilities 
were  not  balanced,  but  a  strong  base  of  capital  goods  and  basic 
materials  industries  enabled  West  Germany  quickly  to  supply 
some  of  the  machinery  and  equipment,  vehicles,  and  electrical 
and  chemical  products  in  demand  in  world  markets.  The  cold 
war  also  facilitated  recovery  by  reducing  the  Allies’  deindustriali¬ 
zation  plans  and  by  contributing  to  political  stability. 

The  interaction  of  these  factors  caused  real  GNP  to  increase  by 
7.8  percent  a  year  between  1950  and  1960.  Growth  was  even 
faster  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  1950s.  As  time  went  on,  how¬ 
ever,  economic  expansion  slowed.  Between  1960  and  1970  real 
GNP  increased  by  4.9  percent  a  year,  including  the  country’s  first 
recession  in  1967.  Between  1970  and  1980  real  GNP  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  only  2.8  percent,  including  a  more 
severe  recession  in  1974-75.  Recovery  from  the  1975  depression 
saw  real  GNP  rise  5  percent  in  1976,  3  percent  in  1977,  3.2  per¬ 
cent  in  1978,  4.6  percent  in  1979,  and  1.9  percent  in  1980.  Real 
GNP  fell  0.3  percent  in  1981,  and  predictions  were  for  very  little 
growth  in  1982. 

West  Germany’s  rapid  economic  expansion  was  confined  to  the 
1950s.  In  the  1960s  the  country’s  growth  rate  matched  the  aver¬ 
age  for  all  EC  members.  In  the  first  half  of  the  1970s  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  economic  performance  was  significantly  below  the 
average  for  the  EC  countries  but  appreciably  better  in  the  last 
half.  Some  economists  suggested  that  after  the  early  1960s  the 
West  German  economy  experienced  the  same  problems  that 
plagued  the  other  industrial  nations  with  about  the  same  results. 
With  an  economy  as  dependent  on  foreign  trade  as  West  Ger¬ 
many’s,  it  would  be  expected  that  international  developments 
would  impinge  strongly  on  the  domestic  economy.  In  the  late 
1970s,  however,  the  concern  of  some  West  Germans  was  whether 
private  investment,  on  which  the  economy  was  highly  dependent 
for  growth,  was  sufficient  in  key  advanced  technology  industries 
to  provide  for  the  needed  growth  and  competitive  edge  in  the 
future. 

The  expansion  of  the  economy  brought  relatively  little  change 
in  its  overall  structure.  Industry  dominated  (see  Industry,  ch.  6). 
In  1980  industry,  including  mining  and  construction,  accounted 
for  48  percent  of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP),  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  than  in  most  countries.  In  1979  manufacturing  accounted  for 
38  percent  of  GDP,  mining  4  percent,  and  construction  7  percent 
(see  table  15,  Appendix).  The  rmyor  change  over  the  thirty  years 
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was  the  decline  of  agriculture  and  the  expansion  of  services.  In 
1950  agriculture,  including  some  forestry  and  fishing,  contributed 
10  percent  of  GDP  compared  with  2  percent  in  1980.  In  contrast, 
various  services  rose  from  42  percent  of  GDP  in  1950  to  50  per¬ 
cent  in  1980. 

The  West  German  economy  was  strongly  oriented  toward  for¬ 
eign  trade.  It  was  the  second  largest  importer  and  exporter  in  the 
world.  About  a  quarter  of  GNP  was  exported;  roughly  every  fourth 
job  depended  on  sales  abroad.  Exports  were  primarily  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  (see  Foreign  Trade,  this  ch.).  In  some  branches  of 
manufacturing  the  dependence  on  foreign  markets  was  quite 
high.  Machine-building  firms  usually  sold  about  45  percent  of 
output  in  foreign  countries  and  those  producing  vehicles  only 
slightly  less.  The  growth  of  industry  in  developing  countries  re¬ 
quired  adjustments  in  West  German  manufacturing  away  from 
mass-produced  goods  employing  less  sophisticated  technology. 
West  Germany’s  coal,  steel,  textile,  and  shoe  industries  were  con¬ 
tracting  and  reorganizing  because  of  competition,  for  example, 
while  the  chemical,  machine-building,  and  electrical  industries 
(including  nuclear  power  plants)  were  expanding.  Continual  re¬ 
structuring  was  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  at  home 
and  abroad  to  ensure  the  jobs  and  high  income  of  West  German 
workers. 

Labor 

In  1980  the  labor  force  numbered  nearly  26.7  million,  down 
from  its  peak  of  almost  27  million  in  1971.  The  decline  encom¬ 
passed  the  major  factors  affecting  the  labor  force.  In  1980  only 
about  3.5  million  workers  were  self-employed  or  family  members 
helping  in  a  business;  farmers  made  up  less  than  half  of  the  self- 
employed.  In  1980  some  86  percent  of  the  employed  labor  force 
were  employees  working  for  salaries,  wages,  or  commissions 
(called  dependent  labor  force  in  West  German  statistics).  In  1979 
industry,  which  included  mining,  manufacturing,  and  construc¬ 
tion,  employed  45  percent  of  the  labor  force  while  all  types  of 
service  employment  accounted  for  49  percent  (see  table  16,  Ap¬ 
pendix).  In  the  1970s  industry’s  and  agriculture’s  share  of  the  labor 
force  declined  while  service  employment  increased.  Although 
West  Germany’s  service  sector  was  expanding,  by  the  early  1980s 
employment  in  service  industries  had  not  reached  the  proportions 
of  that  in  some  other  industrial  countries,  notably  the  United 
States,  but  observers  anticipated  significant  future  growth. 

West  Germany’s  rapid  economic  expansion  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  required  a  growing  labor  force.  Roughly  9  million  refugees 
from  Eastern  Europe  were  absorbed  into  the  economy.  Until  the 
construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961,  perhaps  3  million  more 
refugees  from  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany) 
gained  employment  in  West  Germany.  Between  1950  and  1980 
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more  than  3  million  farmers  ceased  farming,  a  substantial  number 
of  whom  entered  nonfarm  employment.  Nevertheless  by  the 
early  1960s  this  flow  of  workers  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  expanding  economy. 

In  the  early  1960s  businesses  turned  to  recruiting  foreign 
workers  to  supply  the  economy’s  needs.  West  Germany  was  one 
of  the  founding  members  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC  or  Common  Market — see  Glossary),  which  was  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  EC.  One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  EEC  was 
and  has  remained  the  free  movement  of  goods,  labor,  and  capital 
between  members.  The  first  foreign  workers  to  enter  West  Ger¬ 
many  were  from  EEC  countries,  primarily  Italy.  (In  the  early 
1980s  workers  from  EEC  countries  could  still  seek  employment  in 
West  Germany  with  few  obstructions.)  When  in  the  early  1960s 
this  supply  of  workers  proved  insufficient,  West  German  legisla¬ 
tion  relaxed  the  conditions  for  entry  of  workers  from  countries 
outside  of  the  EEC. 

West  German  firms  established  recruiting  offices  in  countries 
outside  of  the  EEC  to  obtain  labor.  The  result  was  an  increasing 
flow  of  workers.  The  peak  was  reached  in  1973  when  some  2.4 
million  foreign  workers  (known  as  guest  workers — Gastarbeitei ) 
accounted  for  9  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  foreign  workers 
came  primarily  from  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  the  largest  contin¬ 
gents  coming  from  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia.  They  tended  to  be 
concentrated  in  particular  areas  rather  than  spread  throughout 
the  country.  They  also  tended  to  be  unskilled.  The  original  in¬ 
tention  was  that  they  would  stay  only  a  few  years  at  most.  Many 
workers  have  remained  much  longer  and  have  brought  depend¬ 
ents,  raised  families,  and  created  social  problems  (see  Foreign 
Workers,  ch.  3).  Their  remittances  to  their  home  countries  have 
become  substantial  (see  Balance  of  Payments,  this  ch.). 

In  1973  rising  unemployment  caused  the  government  to  inter¬ 
vene  to  halt  recruiting  and  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  foreign 
workers  to  enter  the  country.  The  number  of  employed  foreign 
workers  gradually  declined  to  1.9  million  in  1978.  After  that  the 
number  again  rose,  reaching  over  2  million  in  1980,  less  than 
400,000  below  the  level  in  1 973.  Foreign  workers  accounted  for  8 
percent  of  the  employed  labor  force  in  1980.  Part  of  the  increase 
resulted  from  children  reaching  working  age  and  the  admittance 
of  some  dependents  of  foreign  workers  already  in  West  Germany. 
But  as  domestic  unemployment  rose  sharply  after  1979,  officials 
used  various  measures  to  restrict  entry  of  foreign  workers. 

In  the  1970s  West  Germany’s  labor  market  changed  radically. 
During  the  1960s  the  annual  unemployment  rate  was  usually  be¬ 
low  1  percent,  and  even  during  the  1967  recession  it  was  only 
slightly  above  2  percent.  In  1970  the  “baby  boom”  of  the  1950s 
began  to  add  to  the  working-age  population  (fifteen  to  sixty-five 
years).  Demographic  factors  will  cause  the  working-age  popula- 
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tion  to  continue  to  increase  until  1985  when  it  should  begin  to 
decrease,  reflecting  the  declining  birthrates  since  the  mid-1960s. 
Besides  an  expanding  pool  of  indigenous  labor,  between  1970  and 
1973  the  number  of  employed  foreign  workers  increased  by  about 
one-third.  During  the  1970s  the  supply  of  labor  increased  despite 
,  the  halt  to  foreign  recruitment  and  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
foreign  workers. 

In  spite  of  the  supply  of  labor,  employment  peaked  in  1971.  By 
1980  employment  was  still  nearly  1  million  below  the  peak.  The 
economic  expansion  of  the  1970s  created  few  jobs.  One  reason 
was  the  changing  pattern  of  demand  away  from  such  labor- 
intensive  activities  as  construction,  shipbuilding,  and  textiles.  Un¬ 
derused  capacity  and  generally  poor  profit  expectations  limited 
plant  expansion.  Rising  relative  costs  for  labor  channeled 
business  investment  increasingly  into  the  replacement  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  rationalization  of  production,  usually  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  of  labor  inputs. 

The  mismatch  between  an  expanding  supply  of  and  a  stagnating 
demand  for  labor  caused  unemployment  to  rise.  Part  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  was  relieved  by  falling  participation  rates,  particularly  by 
women,  the  very  young,  and  older  age  groups.  Lowering  the 
retirement  age,  for  example,  helped.  Should  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  improve,  however,  some  of  the  workers  who  withdrew 
from  the  labor  force  would  again  seek  jobs.  The  return  of  foreign 
workers  to  their  home  countries  also  helped  reduce  the  supply  of 
labor. 

Unemployment  nearly  doubled  in  1974  and  again  in  1975.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  1970s  the  number  of  unemployed  hovered  between 
900,000  and  1  million.  As  the  slowdown  of  business  activity  oc¬ 
curred  during  1980,  however,  unemployment  began  to  rise  again. 
In  1981  unemployment  averaged  5.5  percent  of  the  work  force, 
which  was  still  one  of  the  lowest  rates  in  Western  Europe.  But 
unemployment  continued  to  increase,  and  it  was  a  sensitive  issue 
for  the  population  and  policymakers.  Ecoraomists  predicted  a 
high  rate  of  unemployment  in  1 982.  Officials  were  implementing 
policies  to  affect  both  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor,  and  it 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  they  could  reduce  unemployment  to 
below  3  percent,  which  was  their  goal.  By  1985  the  reduced 
birthrates  of  the  1960s  would  make  the  task  easier. 

Labor  was  highly  organized  in  order  to  articulate  its  interests  in 
unemployment  and  in  other  matters,  although  it  was  not  directly 
linked  to  any  political  party.  The  largest  organization  was 
the  German  Trade  Union  Federation  (Deutscher  Gewerk- 
schaftsbund — DGB),  which  embraced  seventeen  industrywide 
trade  unions.  Other  important  organizations  included  the 
Federation  of  German  Civil  Servants  (Deutscher  Beam  ten- 
bund — DBB)  and  the  German  Salaried  Employees  Union  (Deut¬ 
sche  Angestellten  Gewerkschaft — DAG)  (see  Labor  in  the 
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Industrial  Sector,  ch.  6).  Unions  were  organized  on  the  basis  that 
one  union  represented  all  employees,  regardless  of  kind  of  work, 
in  an  establishment.  This  eliminated  jurisdictional  disputes  be¬ 
tween  unions  that  caused  considerable  labor  strife  and  aggressive 
behavior  by  activitists  in  other  industrialized  countries.  Workers 
were  free  to  decide  on  union  membership;  there  were  no  closed 
shops  or  other  devices  that  compelled  workers  to  belong  to  a 
union.  In  the  early  1980s  somewhat  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
work  force  were  union  members. 

Labor  unions  had  a  long  history  in  Germany  and  had  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  high  level  of  social  legislation  the  country  enjoyed  well 
before  the  reforms  spread  to  other  industrial  nations.  Nevertheless 
the  unions  had  been  largely  impotent.  Following  World  War  II 
the  trade  union  movement  unified  to  overcome  the  fragmenta¬ 
tion  and  diffused  effort  of  the  larger  number  of  unions  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
labor  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  three  social  partners  whose  coop¬ 
eration  was  needed  for  economic  expansion  and  the  improvement 
of  living  standards.  Government  and  management  were  the  other 
social  partners.  Government  set  the  legal  framework  within 
which  labor  and  management  freely  negotiated  the  conditions  of 
work  and  rates  of  pay.  Legal  provisions,  for  example,  defined 
collective  bargaining  agreements  as  binding  contracts  and 
subjected  violators  to  heavy  fines.  Legal  provisions  also  specified 
certain  conditions  before  a  strike  could  be  called.  Laws  set  some 
conditions  of  work,  such  as  a  maximum  regular  workweek  of  forty- 
eight  hours  and  workers’  participation  in  management.  Lockouts 
by  employers  and  strikes  by  workers  were  not  prohibited  by  law 
and  were  rights  recognized  by  the  courts.  Arbitration  processes 
and  other  safeguards  attempted  to  stimulate  settlements  short  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  A  system  of  labor  courts  handled  disputes 
arising  from  labor-management  controversies. 

Within  the  legal  framework  established  by  government,  unions 
and  employers’  associations  negotiated  pay  and  work  conditions. 
The  latter  were  usually  contained  in  a  broad  agreement  that  was 
valid  for  more  than  a  year.  Work  conditions  were  usually  more 
advantageous  to  workers  than  those  specified  by  law;  the  bulk  of 
employees  worked  forty  hours  per  week  or  slightly  more,  for 
example,  rather  than  the  legal  maximum  of  forty-eight  hours.  Col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreements  technically  applied  only  to  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  but  in  practice  the  provisions  were  usually 
extended  to  nonunion  workers  and  to  all  firms  engaged  in  the 
same  activities.  Fringe  benefits  in  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  were  extensive  and  expensive,  averaging  about  70  percent 
above  strictly  wage  and  salary  costs. 

In  line  with  the  government  policy  of  social  partners  and  be¬ 
cause  of  union  pressure,  legislation  in  the  early  1950s  and  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  1970s  established  the  basis  for  workers’  participation 
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in  management  decisions  affecting  them  (see  Working  Conditions, 
Wages,  and  Benefits,  ch.  6).  At  the  shop  or  plant  level  in  private 
firms  having  five  or  more  employees,  a  works’  council  had  to  be 
elected  by  all  employees  to  represent  them  on  an  equal  basis  with 
management  in  decisions  concerning  personnel,  the  details  of 
wage  scales  and  fringe  benefits,  working  hours,  and  other  matters 
affecting  employees.  Works’  councils  were  legally  independent 
of  any  trade  union,  but  often  elected  members  belonged  to  the 
union  for  that  industry  and  usually  worked  closely  with  union 
officials.  The  rights  and  duties  of  works’  councils  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  employers  toward  the  councils  were  defined  by  law.  At  a 
higher  level,  workers  participated  in  the  supervisory  boards  of 
corporate  businesses,  a  system  known  as  codetermination  (see 
Codetermination,  ch.  6). 

West  German  labor-management  relations  have  been  relatively 
good.  Days  lost  because  of  strikes  were  few  compared  with  most 
other  industrial  nations.  Although  labor  and  management  had 
conflicting  interests,  both  recognized  they  had  some  common  in¬ 
terests.  Unions,  free  of  the  necessity  to  be  constantly  aggressive 
to  ward  off  inroads  from  other  unions,  have  tended  to  take  a 
longer  term  view,  which  the  legal  framework  encouraged.  In  the 
early  1950s  wage  demands  tended  to  be  moderate  to  facilitate 
recovery  and  economic  growth.  The  reward  was  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  economy  that  provided  workers  with  an  increasing  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  wages  that  were  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Labor’s  attitude  in  the  more  difficult  circumstances  of  the  early 
1980s  will  be  crucial  to  the  economy’s  future.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  observers,  excessive  wage  demands  would  reduce  the  com¬ 
petitiveness  of  West  German  goods  on  world  markets,  contribute 
to  inflation,  and  restrain  economic  growth. 

Money  and  Banking 

The  country’s  financial  system  was  large,  modern,  and  intricate. 
Besides  banking,  the  system  included  several  stock  exchanges, 
many  insurance  companies  (including  those  for  reinsurance),  and 
securities  markets  handling  a  variety  of  financial  instruments, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  In  addition  the  system  was  closely 
linked  to  international  financial  centers  with  few  restrictions  on 
flows  of  funds  in  either  direction. 

Currency 

The  deutsche  mark,  West  Germany’s  currency  unit,  was  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  currency  reform  of  1948.  In  September  1949  its 
value  was  DM4.20  per  US$1  but  West  Germany,  like  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  maintained  ex¬ 
tensive  foreign  exchange  controls.  As  the  economy  and  exports 
expanded,  controls  were  removed  in  1958,  and  since  then  the 
deutsche  mark  has  remained  freely  convertible.  At  times  a  few 
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restrictions  were  placed  on  certain  kinds  of  transactions,  largely  to 
avoid  the  movement  of  funds  by  currency  speculators  that  af¬ 
fected  West  Germany’s  money  supply  and  inflation. 

Many  factors  affect  the  internal  and  external  purchasing  power 
of  a  currency.  West  German  officials  succeeded  in  maintaining 
price  stability  within  the  country  better  than  most  other  industrial 
nations.  Expanding  exports  kept  the  balance  of  payments  under 
control  at  a  time  when  many  industrial  countries  were  experi¬ 
encing  less  success.  As  a  result  the  value  of  the  deutsche  mark  was 
appreciated  several  times  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar,  the 
key  currency  in  the  international  monetary  system  before  the 
1970s.  In  1971  the  dollar  was  devalued,  and  convertibility  into 
gold  was  officially  abandoned.  In  1 973  the  dollar  was  again  deval¬ 
ued,  and  West  Germany  stopped  using  the  dollar  for  the  central 
exchange  rate,  using  instead  the  market  basket  of  currencies 
developed  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  called  special 
drawing  rights. 

Meanwhile  in  1972  EC  members  set  up  a  European  system  of 
controlled  currencies  called  the  snake.  Other  European  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  EC  subsequently  joined.  At  first  fixed  parities 
between  the  participants’  currencies  were  attempted,  but  when 
these  proved  impossible,  limited  fluctuations  were  permitted 
above  and  below  the  fixed  parities  while  each  participant  allowed 
its  currency  to  float  against  all  other  currencies  outside  of  the 
snake.  Several  members  dropped  out  early.  A  better  system  was 
needed,  but  it  was  a  long  time  in  coming. 

In  March  1979  the  European  Monetary  System  (EMS)  came  into 
being  after  long  negotiations,  encompassing  all  EC  members  ex¬ 
cept  Britain.  A  basket  of  participating  currencies,  called  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Currency  Unit  (ECU)  was  calculated  against  which  each 
member  set  an  exchange  rate.  Market  foreign  exchange  rates 
could  fluctuate  2.25  percent  (6  percent  for  Italy)  above  or  below 
that  rate  before  central  banks  intervened  by  buying  or  selling 
currencies  to  stay  within  the  prescribed  limits.  The  participating 
members  had  no  obligation  vis-a-vis  currencies  outside  the  system 
where  foreign  currency  markets  essentially  established  the  ex¬ 
change  rates.  In  October  1981  the  basic  exchange  rate  of  several 
countries  against  the  ECU  had  to  be  adjusted  because  of  differing 
inflation  rates  and  other  monetary  developments.  West  Ger¬ 
many  appreciated  the  value  of  its  currency  in  the  EMS  by  5.5 
percent. 

The  purpose  of  the  snake  and  the  EMS  was  to  restore  seme 
order  to  exchange  rates  after  the  breakdown  of  the  system  that 
had  existed  since  World  War  II.  In  the  1970s  large  liquid  sums 
were  available  to  speculators  to  shift  around  to  take  advantage  of 
small  discrepancies  in  rates  between  currencies.  These  shifting, 
large  sums  threatened  domestic  currency  stability  and  affected 
exchange  rates — and  therefore  export  prices — in  many  countries. 
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The  broader  the  system  the  better  for  all  concerned,  but  it  meant 
subjugating  some  control  over  domestic  policies  to  international 
developments,  which  some  countries  refused  to  do.  The  snake 
and  EMS  were  limited  efforts  by  a  group  of  countries  that  were 
close  foreign  trade  partners.  West  Germany  participated  in  these 
efforts  partly  for  its  own  interest  and  partly  to  support  the  EC 
concept. 

In  the  early  1980s  the  United  States  dollar  remained  the  most 
important  currency  in  international  trade,  helped  in  part  by  the 
requirement  of  many  crude  oil  exporters  that  payment  be  in  dol¬ 
lars.  The  deutsche  mark  also  remained  a  very  important  interna¬ 
tional  currency,  which  other  countries  used  for  currency  reserves 
and  as  a  safe  investment.  The  exchange  rate  between  the  two 
currencies  was  important  to  West  Germany.  In  1980-81  the 
deutsche  mark  began  to  drop  in  value  vis-a-vis  the  dollar  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  At  the  end  of  1979  the  market  exchange  rate  was 
DM1.71  per  US$1  compared  with  DM2.37  per  US$1  in  June  1981, 
a  decline  of  28  percent.  The  lower  value  of  the  deutsche  mark 
was  expected  to  help  West  German  exports.  West  German  mone¬ 
tary  authorities,  however,  were  confronted  with  an  outflow  of 
funds  that  required  action  opposite  to  that  needed  by  the  domes¬ 
tic  West  German  economy. 

Banking 

Banking  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  financial  system. 
Public,  cooperative,  and  private  credit  institutions  competed  in 
West  Germany,  and  many  also  conducted  business  abroad.  In 
1981  there  were  more  than  5,350  banks  with  over  44,660  branch 
offices.  In  addition  the  federal  postal  service  operated  postal  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  which  in  1979  had  18  million  depositors  and  DM23 
billion  of  deposits,  and  there  were  some  148  private  installment 
credit  institutions  for  consumer  loans. 

Among  the  seventeen  banks  with  special  functions  was  the  pub¬ 
licly  owned  Reconstruction  Loan  Corporation  (Kreditanstalt  fur 
Wiederaufbau)  originally  created  to  handle  the  Marshall  Plan  aid 
for  West  Germany.  In  the  1980s  it  continued  long-term  loans  for 
domestic  development.  It  also  provided  long-term  credits  for 
exports  and  handled  West  German  aid  to  developing  countries.  It 
received  its  funds  primarily  by  bond  issues  and  from  the  federal 
government.  Other  public  credit  institutions  provided  special 
services  in  industrial,  agricultural,  and  mortgage  loans. 

In  1981  the  main  banking  organizations  included  246  commer¬ 
cial  banks,  599  savings  banks,  twelve  central  savings  institutions 
Landesbanken),  thirty-eight  private  mortgage  banks,  and  4,225 
credit  cooperatives.  The  mortgage  banks  acquired  funds  from 
the  sale  of  long-term  bonds,  receipts  of  which  financed  long-term 
credits  particularly  for  housing  and  government  projects.  The 
mortgage  banks,  most  of  which  were  owned  by  the  large  commer- 
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cial  banks,  were  a  major  source  of  long-term  credit.  The  credit 
cooperatives  had  an  extensive  network  of  offices  and  in  1980  ac¬ 
counted  for  1 1  percent  of  banking  business.  They  were  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  lending  to  individuals  but  also  were  important 
sources  of  credit  to  housing  and  other  businesses,  including  the 
self-employed.  Cooperatives’  share  of  the  country’s  banking 
business  increased  rapidly,  more  than  doubling  from  1960  to  1980. 

Savings  banks,  usually  municipally  owned,  had  a  large  network 
of  branches,  which  facilitated  rapid  growth  over  the  past  thirty 
years.  Most  savings  banks  were  small,  but  a  few  were  quite  large. 
In  1980  savings  banks  accounted  for  22  percent  of  banking 
business,  being  an  important  credit  source  throughout  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  main  source  for  individuals  seeking  loans.  The 
twelve  Landesbanken  were  the  regional  clearing  and  reserve  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  savings  banks,  which  along  with  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  usually  owned  the  Landesbanken.  By  1981  some  of  the 
Landesbanken  had  extended  their  activities  into  all  phases  of 
commercial  banking  including  operating  offices  abroad.  A  couple 
of  the  Landesbanken  were  among  the  largest  credit  institutions 
in  the  country.  In  1980  Landesbanken  accounted  for  16  percent 
of  banking  business.  They  were  an  important  credit  source  for 
governments,  particularly  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  246  privately  owned  commercial  banks  had  6,140  branch 
offices  and  accounted  for  24  percent  of  the  banking  business.  They 
provided  customers  with  a  full  range  of  services  and  extended 
credit  throughout  the  economy,  particularly  to  corporations.  The 
three  largest  commercial  banks  remained  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
Dresdner  Bank,  and  Commerzbank,  which  along  with  a  few  other 
large  banks  provided  the  bulk  of  credit  to  large  corporations.  The 
commercial  banks  had  close  links  with  and  considerable  influence 
in  industry  (see  Industry  and  Banks,  ch.  6).  Many  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  banks  had  branches  and  subsidiaries  abroad.  Foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  businesses  as  well  as  international  institutions  issued 
deutsche  mark  bonds  through  West  German  banks,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks  participated  in  many  loans  abroad.  In  1981  West 
German  banks  held  about  DM4.8  billion  of  Poland’s  debt,  for 
example. 

Banking  activity  expanded  rapidly.  The  amount  of  credits  ex¬ 
tended  by  West  German  credit  institutions  to  nonbanks  (govern¬ 
ments,  businesses,  and  individuals)  rose  from  DM544  billion  in 
1970  to  DM1,543  billion  in  1980,  while  total  business  increased 
from  DM818  billion  to  DM2,351  billion  for  the  same  years.  Con¬ 
siderable  competition  existed  as  the  various  kinds  of  banks  at¬ 
tempted  to  increase  their  share  of  the  market.  The  credit 
cooperatives,  savings  banks,  and  the  Landesbanken  had  substan¬ 
tially  expanded  their  shares  at  the  expense  of  commercial  banks 
over  three  decades.  By  1981  the  competition,  fluctuating  interest 
rates,  and  poor  judgment  had  greatly  reduced  the  profits  of  most 
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banks  and  pushed  some  into  precarious  positions. 

By  the  1970s  several  changes  in  banking  laws  had  been  made, 
and  broader  reform  had  been  discussed  for  many  years.  Draft 
changes  emerged  in  1981  only  to  be  scrapped.  One  object  was  to 
include  foreign  operations  in  the  reporting  data  of  West  German 
banks  because  some  had  developed  foreign  subsidiaries  to  avoid 
the  closer  supervision  exercised  by  West  German  authorities. 
Commercial  banks  feared  the  proposals  would  weaken  their  com¬ 
petitive  position  internationally.  Intense  lobbying  by  the  various 
banking  groups  sought  favorable  definitions  of  equity  because 
loans  could  not  exceed  eighteen  times  equity  capital.  The  reform, 
when  it  comes,  could  have  considerable  influence  on  the  structure 
of  banking. 

Although  actual  supervision  of  credit  institutions  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  federal  office,  control  of  credit  and  monetary  policy  is 
lodged  with  the  central  bank,  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Frankfurt  but  with  regional  administrations  in  each 
of  the  states  ( Landeszentralbanken ).  The  present  form  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  bank  dates  from  1957  after  a  reorganization  of  the  former 
central  bank.  The  government  owns  the  stock  of  Deutsche  Bun¬ 
desbank  and  appoints  its  directors,  but  the  central  bank  is  legally, 
and  often  in  practice,  independent. 

The  central  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  note  issue,  but  its 
main  function  is  the  promotion  and  enforcement  of  a  monetary 
policy  that  will  ensure  economic  stability.  To  this  end  it  has  vari¬ 
ous  means  at  its  disposal  to  regulate  the  availability  of  credit  and 
the  liquidity  of  the  credit  system.  The  central  bank  has  the  power 
to  vary  the  rediscount  rate  on  commercial  paper  presented  to  it 
and  to  set  limits  on  the  amount  of  such  paper  it  will  discount.  The 
central  bank  controls  the  minimum  legal  reserve  requirements 
that  financial  institutions  must  maintain  against  deposits.  By 
varying  the  reserve  requirements,  the  central  bank  can  directly 
influence  the  supply  of  liquid  funds  in  the  credit  system.  The 
central  bank  also  manages  the  country’s  foreign  currency  re¬ 
serves,  buys  and  sells  in  foreign  currency  markets  to  protect  the 
deutsche  mark,  and  exercises  some  controls  over  the  movement  of 
funds  in  and  out  of  the  country.  In  1981  Deutsche  Bundesbank’s 
intervention  in  foreign  exchange  markets  produced  a  rare  and 
fortuitously  high  profit  (because  of  accidental  exchange  rate 
movements)  expected  to  be  DM10  to  DM15  billion,  most  of  which 
the  federal  government  intended  to  use  to  help  reduce  the  1982 
budget  deficit. 

The  central  bank  is  legally  required  to  support  the  economic 
policy  of  the  federal  government.  All  too  frequently  this  obligation 
conflicted  with  its  other  main  responsibility — to  preserve  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  currency.  In  many  instances  die  central  bank  exhib¬ 
ited  its  independence  by  giving  priority  to  maintaining  the 
stability  of  the  currency,  in  its  broad  sense,  rather  than  supporting 
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government  policy.  For  example,  in  1981  federal  officials  desired 
an  easing  of  credit  to  lower  interest  rates,  but  the  central  bank 
restricted  credit  and  kept  interest  rates  high  most  of  the  year 
because  of  the  adverse  effects  lower  interest  rates  would  have  on 
internal  inflation  and  the  balance  of  payments.  In  mid-1981  the 
head  of  the  central  bank  publicly  responded  to  government  pres¬ 
sure  by  implying  that  control  of  budget  expenditures  to  fit  condi¬ 
tions  was  essential  to  an  economic  policy. 

Since  the  1950s  monetary  policy  has  been  a  major  instrument  in 
managing  the  economy.  It  generally  has  tended  toward  conserv¬ 
atism,  leaning  toward  price  stability  and  stable  exchange  rates  if 
there  was  a  trade-off  in  terms  of  growth  or  unemployment.  Cen¬ 
tral  bank  officials  have  had  a  variety  of  tools,  however,  that  have 
permitted  fine  adjustments,  which  they  have  employed  to  mini¬ 
mize  adverse  developments  during  the  course  of  a  year.  Bank 
officials  also  have  had  greater  discretionary  powers  since  1973 
when  West  Germany  ceased  supporting  the  United  States  dollar- 
deutsche  mark  exchange  rate  to  the  degree  required  in  the  early 
1970s.  Since  1974  the  central  bank  has  published  annual  goals  for 
the  money  supply  and  other  monetary  indicators  for  the  coming 
year  to  help  influence  policies  and  expectations  of  banks  and 
businesses. 

The  dilemma  of  monetary  policy  was  vividly  demonstrated  in 
1980-81  when  demand  was  weakening,  the  deficit  on  the  current 
account  of  the  balance  of  payments  was  increasing,  and  high  inter¬ 
est  rates  in  other  countries  were  attracting  funds  from  West  Ger¬ 
many.  If  monetary  policy  was  relaxed  to  expand  credit  and 
stimulate  domestic  demand,  capital  outflows  would  exert  down¬ 
ward  pressure  on  the  exchange  rate,  which  would  increase  import 
prices  and  cause  further  deterioration  in  the  current  account  bal¬ 
ance.  The  other  extreme — that  of  keeping  domestic  interest  rates 
high  to  encourage  an  inflow  of  foreign  funds  to  ease  pressure  on 
the  exchange  rate  and  to  finance  the  current  account  deficit — 
would  have  a  depressive  effect  on  domestic  business  activity  and 
employment.  In  1980  officials  selected  a  middle  course  to  avoid 
the  harshest  effects  of  either  extreme  with  adjustments  during  the 
year.  By  the  beginning  of  1981,  however,  external  considerations 
gained  importance  and  domestic  interest  rates  were  pushed  up, 
and  an  informal  agreement  was  arranged  with  leading  commer¬ 
cial  banks  to  halt  temporarily  long-term  loans  to  foreigners.  By 
the  fall  of  1981  monetary  policy  began  to  relax,  and  domestic 
interest  rates  started  to  fall  as  export  orders  picked  up  and  balance 
of  payments  pressures  eased.  At  the  beginning  of  1982  business 
activity  was  increasing,  and  the  expectation  was  for  modest,  real 
economic  growth  of  perhaps  1  percent,  although  unemployment 
had  reached  its  highest  level  since  1953,  and  prices  continued  to 
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move  up. 

Monetary  policy,  along  with  other  government  policy  measures, 
achieved  remarkable  success  over  three  decades.  Exchange  rates 
remained  relatively  stable,  given  the  sharp  changes  in  interna¬ 
tional  developments.  The  general  trend  of  the  external  value  of 
the  deutsche  mark  was  upward.  The  consumer  price  index  in¬ 
creased  an  average  of  1.8  percent  a  year  between  1950  and  1960, 
2.6  percent  a  year  between  1960  and  1970,  and  6.2  percent  a  year 
between  1970  and  1974.  The  yearly  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
index  were  6  percent  in  1975, 4.3  percent  in  1976, 3.7  percent  in 
1977, 2.7  percent  in  1978, 4.1  percent  in  1979,  and  5.5  percent  in 
1980.  Since  1979  external  sources  of  inflation,  partly  related  to 
crude  oil  price  increases,  have  overshadowed  those  from  internal 
sources.  In  1981  prices  continued  to  increase;  in  September  the 
annual  rate  reached  6.5  percent,  and  the  average  for  the  year  was 
expected  to  be  above  the  figure  for  1980.  Nonetheless  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  rate  of  inflation  remained  near  the  lowest  among  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  nations. 

Foreign  Trade 

West  Germany  was  the  world’s  second  largest  exporter  and 
importer  in  terms  of  value.  In  1980  the  country  exported  23  per¬ 
cent  of  GNP,  the  proportion  having  remained  stable  since  the 
mid-1970s.  Few  industrialized  countries  were  as  dependent  on 
foreign  trade.  In  1979  the  ratio  of  exports  to  GNP  was  8  percent 
for  the  United  States,  10  percent  for  Japan,  17  percent  for  France, 
23  percent  for  Britain,  43  percent  for  the  Netherlands,  and  51 
percent  for  Belgium.  Because  it  possessed  few  natural  resources 
and  limited  agricultural  capacity,  West  Germany  also  needed 
many  imported  goods.  In  foreign  trade,  West  Germany  followed 
the  country’s  general  economic  philosophy  that  competition  and 
free  markets  provided  the  best  allocation  of  resources.  Few  subsi¬ 
dies  or  other  distortions  promoted  exports,  and  a  liberal  trade 
policy  was  applied  to  imports,  although  the  small  agricultural  sec¬ 
tor  was  protected  for  social  reasons  (see  Agricultural  Policy,  ch.  5). 
In  spite  of  this  West  Germany  was  the  world’s  largest  importer  of 
agricultural  products.  Many  West  German  businesses  had  to  face 
strong  international  competition  whether  they  produced  for  ex¬ 
port  or  the  domestic  market.  The  result  was  that  the  economy 
was  vulnerable  to  disturbances  throughout  the  world. 

West  Germany  was  a  founding  member  of  the  EC,  one  goal  of 
which  was  a  common  market  among  members.  In  1981  trade 
among  the  nine  members  was  duty-free.  A  common  external 
tariff  applied  to  each  member’s  trade  outside  of  EC.  Under  the 
common  external  tariff,  most  raw  materials  had  low  rates  or  were 
duty-free.  The  exception  was  agricultural  products  to  which  vari¬ 
able  levies  were  applied  to  equalize  the  prices  of  imports  with 
those  of  commodities  produced  within  the  EC.  The  common 
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external  tariff  applied  duties  generally  in  the  range  of  5  to  17 
percent  on  manufactured  goods,  although  some  processed  foods 
carried  substantially  higher  duties.  EC  organizations  participated 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  ar¬ 
ranged  trade  treaties  with  other  trade  groups.  A  treaty  with  most 
European  countries  outside  the  EC  provided  for  a  phased  free 
trade  area  in  industrial  goods  during  the  1980s;  free  trade  had 
existed  for  many  industrial  products  since  1977.  West  Germany 
applied  most-favored-nation  treatment  to  all  countries  and  ex¬ 
tended  preferential  treatment  to  a  number  of  countries  under  EC 
treaties  or  other  schemes. 

Exports 

Exports  increased  from  DM8.4  billion  in  1950  to  DM350.4  bil¬ 
lion  (US$193  billion)  in  1980,  an  annual  average  increase  of  13.2 
percent  (in  current  prices).  The  ratio  of  exports  to  GNP  was  8 
percent  in  1950,  16  percent  in  1960, 18  percent  in  1970,  and  23 
percent  in  1980.  Nearly  one  in  four  jobs  depended  on  sales 
abroad.  The  growth  of  exports  had  been  primarily  in  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  (which  probably  accounted  for  nearly  95  percent  in 
1980) — especially  machinery  and  equipment.  In  1980  machinery 
and  equipment  alone  amounted  to  44  percent  of  total  exports  (see 
table  17,  Appendix).  Other  manufactured  goods  contributed  an 
additional  30  percent,  and  chemicals  13  percent.  Most  of  the 
remaining  exports  were  such  items  as  beer,  processed  foods, 
tobacco  products,  and  fuel-related  products  that  were  surplus  to 
domestic  needs. 

In  1980  over  three-quarters  of  all  exports  went  to  free  world 
industrialized  countries.  The  EC  members  alone  were  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  48  percent  of  exports.  France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  were  the  largest  buyers  in  order  of 
rank  in  1980  (see  table  18,  Appendix).  Although  the  United  States 
imported  about  US$11  billion  from  West  Germany  in  1980,  its 
share  was  only  6  percent.  West  Germany  had  made  an  effort  to 
market  its  manufactures  in  developing  countries.  Twelve  per¬ 
cent  of  exports  in  1980  went  to  non-oil  exporters  and  7  percent  to 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC),  primarily  in  the  Middle  East.  Although  exports  to  com¬ 
munist  countries,  largely  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  European 
allies,  had  expanded  considerably  and  had  become  particularly 
important  for  segments  of  industry  as  a  result  of  policies  during 
the  1970s,  the  communist  countries  bought  only  5  percent  of  total 
exports  in  1980  (see  Industry  and  East-West  Trade,  ch.  6). 

Exchange  of  goods  with  East  Germany  was  considered  internal 
trade  and  not  recorded  in  foreign  trade  data.  The  trade  was 
handled  under  a  bilateral  clearing  arrangement  using  a  special 
unit  of  account  instead  of  either  country’s  currency.  A  special 
interest-free  swing  credit  equivalent  to  about  DM850  million  a 
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year  permitted  a  surplus  of  West  German  exports  for  many  years. 
By  1980  East  German  purchases  from  West  Germany  amounted 
to  the  equivalent  of  more  than  US$2  billion  annually,  about  2 
percent  of  total  exports. 

West  German  exports  historically  were  helped  by  lower  prices 
but  relatively  less  affected  by  higher  prices.  The  numerous  appre¬ 
ciations  of  the  deutsche  mark  had  a  smaller  impact  on  foreign 
sales,  for  example,  than  economists  had  expected.  Buyers  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  West  German  advanced  technology 
and  quality  control,  deliveries  as  scheduled,  and  the  availability  of 
after-sales  service  and  parts.  Business  conditions,  particularly  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  however,  strongly  af¬ 
fected  West  German  exports.  Exports  of  machinery,  materials 
used  in  construction,  and  chemicals  were  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  investment  spending  in  other  industrialized 
countries.  Economists  attributed  part  of  the  West  German  reces¬ 
sions  of  1975  and  1980  to  the  decline  of  exports  caused  by  the 
impact  of  large  crude  oil  price  increases  on  investments  in  most 
industrialized  countries. 

Imports 

The  rising  price  of  crude  oil  and  other  energy  sources  has  made 
fuel  the  country’s  largest  import  category.  In  1980  energy  im¬ 
ports  accounted  for  DM77  billion,  23  percent  of  total  imports. 
Although  coal  was  imported,  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  (and  some 
refined  products),  primarily  from  Britain,  Norway,  members  of 
OPEC,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  were  the  main  imported  energy 
sources.  Petroleum  prices  increased  46  percent  in  1980.  The  net 
oil  import  bill  was  nearly  DM45  billion  in  spite  of  a  10  percent 
decrease  in  volume.  West  Germany,  like  many  other  countries 
finding  it  difficult  to  meet  rising  energy  costs,  was  developing 
domestic  sources  while  conserving  to  reduce  imports. 

Although  West  Germany  was  a  leading  exporter  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  such  imports  accounted  for  19  percent  of  total 
imports  in  1980  (see  table  17,  Appendix).  West  German  industry 
did  not  attempt  to  produce  all  types  of  machinery  but  tended  to 
specialize,  relying  on  imports  to  meet  the  remainder  of  total  re¬ 
quirements.  About  30  percent  of  imports  were  various  manufac¬ 
tures  that  included  a  wide  range  of  consumer  goods  and 
substantial  amounts  of  metals  and  semifinished  materials.  Prices 
of  metals  and  raw  semifinished  materials  rose  14  percent  in  1980, 
contributing  to  the  increase  of  domestic  prices.  Agricultural 
products,  including  some  processed  foods,  were  nearly  one-fifth  of 
total  imports.  Imports  in  1980  increased  only  2  percent  in  vol¬ 
ume  but  17  percent  in  value,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of 
US$187.7  billion. 

Western  Europe  was  the  main  source  of  imports.  Members  of 
the  EC  supplied  46  percent  of  total  imports  in  1980.  The  Nether- 
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lands  was  the  largest  source  of  imports  followed  by  France  and 
Italy  (see  table  18,  Appendix).  American  exports  to  West  Ger¬ 
many  amounted  to  US$14.1  billion  in  1980,  accounting  for  nearly 
8  percent  of  imports.  OPEC  accounted  for  11  percent  of  imports, 
and  other  developing  countries  an  additional  11  percent.  Com¬ 
munist  countries,  primarily  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
supplied  5  percent  of  imports.  East  Germany  supplied  mainly 
textiles,  petroleum  products,  food  and  other  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities,  and  machinery  under  the  clearing  arrangement.  Imports 
from  East  Germany  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  only  about 
US$2  billion,  because  many  of  its  commodities  were  difficult  to  sell 
in  West  Germany. 

Balance  of  Payments 

Since  the  1950s  West  Germany  has  relied  on  a  substantial  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  to  balance  international  payments.  The 
trade  balance  increased  for  more  than  two  decades  until  1979 
when  it  began  declining,  mostly  because  of  increasing  prices  for 
imports  (see  table  19,  Appendix).  Other  items  in  the  current  ac¬ 
count  balance  continued  to  increase  in  1979  and  1980,  creating 
the  first  deficits  in  fourteen  years.  The  result  was  pressure  on  the 
external  value  of  the  deutsche  mark  and  a  need  for  an  inflow  of 
capital  while  high  interest  rates,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
were  attracting  funds  out  of  West  Germany. 

West  Germany’s  current  account  contained  many  entries.  Al¬ 
though  the  country’s  defense  expenditures  were  similar  in  magni¬ 
tude  to  those  of  its  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO),  most  defense  costs  were  in  domestic  cur¬ 
rency  because  few  troops  were  outside  of  the  country.  Foreign 
troops  stationed  in  West  Germany,  however,  required  consider¬ 
able  supplies  and  spent  money  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  US$6  billion  in 1980.  The  federal  government  made  offi¬ 
cial  transfers  for  various  purposes,  including  payments  to  the  EC 
and  continuing  payments  to  Jews  who  had  suffered  losses  during 
the  Hitler  era.  Foreign  workers  in  West  Germany  continued  to 
send  remittances  home,  although  the  sums  declined  from  the  peak 
of  DM8.2  billion  in  1973  to  DM6.9  billion  in  1980.  Net  income 
from  foreign  investments  was  small  because  foreign  investments 
in  West  Germany  were  nearly  as  high  as  West  German  invest¬ 
ments  abroad  (see  Industry  and  The  World  Economy,  ch.  6).  Net 
payments  for  transportation  had  improved  by  1980  but  had  been 
negative  throughout  the  1970s.  The  passion  of  West  Germans  for 
foreign  travel  caused  a  major  and  increasing  outflow  of  funds  that, 
along  with  remittances,  required  an  expanding  trade  surplus  to 
finance  it.  In  1980  total  tourist  spending  abroad  was  about  US$21 
billion  (more  than  twice  what  American  tourists  spent),  while 
West  Germany’s  net  outflow  for  tourism  amounted  to  over  US$14 
billion.  The  government  took  no  measures  to  restrict  foreign 
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travel,  although  the  balance  of  payments  had  become  a  major 
concern  by  1980. 

The  current  account  balance  is  an  alarm  signal  for  many  in  West 
Germany.  When  the  balance  began  to  deteriorate  in  1979,  the 
alarm  bells  rang  in  the  form  of  media  coverage.  The  situation  was 
not  nearly  as  desperate  as  that  which  many  countries  faced,  but 
monthly  developments  were  widely  reported.  The  current  ac¬ 
count  balance  went  from  a  positive  DM18.4  billion  in  1978  to  an 
outflow  of  DM9.6  billion  in  1979,  and  DM29.1  billion  (2  percent  of 
GNP)  in  1980.  Available  statistics  for  1981  indicated  a  probable 
rise  in  exports  and  a  smaller  current  account  deficit  for  the  year. 

The  net  capital  movements  financed  only  a  small  part  of  the 
current  account  deficit  in  1980.  Banks  sharply  reduced  imports 
of  capital,  and  private  funds  flowed  out  because  of  interest  differ¬ 
entials  and  the  declining  value  of  the  deutsche  mark.  Toward  the 
end  of  1980  foreign  long-term  lending  and  portfolio  investment 
by  banks  became  substantial.  In  December  the  central  bank  ob¬ 
tained  the  agreement  of  the  leading  banks  to  halt  long-term  lend¬ 
ing  abroad  until  April  1982.  Government  borrowing  became 
significant  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade.  Direct  bor¬ 
rowing  by  the  government  occurred  largely  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  United  States.  About  half  of  official  borrowing  abroad  was 
handled  by  banks.  Nearly  all  of  the  current  account  deficit  was 
financed  by  reducing  the  reserves  of  the  central  bank.  At  the 
beginning  of  1981  the  gross  external  assets  of  the  Deutsche  Bun¬ 
desbank  amounted  to  DM82  billion,  the  net  value  of  which  was 
DM67.5  billion. 

The  1980-81  recession  was  troublesome  for  the  West  German 
economy  and  the  population  because  of  the  interaction  of  several 
factors.  Demographic  forces  were  expanding  the  working-age 
population  while  pressures  on  industry  tended  toward  capital- 
intensive  measures.  The  business  cycle  interacted  with  this 
longer  trend,  and  both  were  intensified  by  price  increases  for  oil 
and  other  raw  materials.  The  terms  of  trade  deteriorated  for 
West  Germany  while  high  interest  rates  abroad  attracted  funds. 
Economic  policy,  of  which  monetary  policy  was  the  primary  in¬ 
strument  for  managing  the  economy,  was  severely  constrained  by 
the  balance  of  payments  to  respond  to  diminishing  domestic  de¬ 
mand.  By  early  1982  the  economy  appeared  to  be  recovering, 
although  unemployment  could  remain  a  problem.  Many  econo¬ 
mists  believed  the  West  German  economy  was  strong  and  that  its 
competitiveness  had  been  aided  by  the  decline  of  the  deutsche 
mark,  but  the  reaction  of  labor  unions  in  1982  may  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  for  the  country’s  future. 

*  *  * 
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Literature  on  the  West  German  economy  is  extensive  but  often 
narrowly  focused.  The  Political  Economy  of  Germany  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  by  Karl  Hardach  presents  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  events  and  developments  up  to  1970.  Managing  the 
German  Economy  by  Jack  H.  Knott  conveys  some  of  the  political 
aspects  and  techniques  of  budget  formation  and  economic  man¬ 
agement  at  various  levels  of  government.  The  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  publishes  an  annual 
economic  survey,  Germany ,  which  reviews  recent  developments 
and  policies  and  includes  up-to-date  key  statistics  in  English.  West 
German  official  statistical  publications  are  numerous,  current,  and 
often  in  English  or  with  English  keys  to  the  tables.  The  annual 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  and  the  monthly  reports,  in  four  separate 
series,  of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
statistics  on  various  aspects  of  the  economy.  (For  further  informa¬ 
tion  see  Bibliography.) 
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SINCE  INDUSTRIALIZATION  BEGAN  more  than  a  century 
ago,  farming’s  share  in  the  economy  has  been  declining.  In  1980 
agriculture,  including  some  forestry  and  fishing,  contributed  only 
2  percent  to  gross  national  product  and  employed  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  Most  farm  activity'  was  oriented 
toward  livestock  production;  and  milk,  beef,  and  pork  accounted 
for  over  60  percent  of  the  value  of  farm  output.  Small  farm  size, 
combined  with  other  structural  problems,  made  it  difficult  for 
farmers  to  support  a  family  by  farming  alone.  The  agricultural 
policies  of  the  government  and  of  the  European  Communities 
provided  high  commodity  support  prices  and  a  protected  market 
to  help  maintain  farm  incomes  and  improve  rural  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  1980  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany  or 
Federal  Republic)  was  the  world’s  largest  importer  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Large  imports  were  necessary  to  compensate  for 
deficiencies  imposed  largely  by  nature.  Cotton  and  most  other 
natural  fibers  had  to  be  imported,  and  more  favored  areas  abroad 
supplied  the  bulk  or  all  of  the  oilseeds,  rice,  coffee,  tea,  and  spices 
because  domestic  commercial  cultivation  was  not  feasible.  About 
one-fifth  of  imports  were  commodities  for  livestock  feed.  The 
country’s  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  foods  was  nearly  90  percent 
if  production  from  imported  feed  was  included  but  only  70  per¬ 
cent  from  purely  domestic  output. 

Land  Use 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  country  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  placing 
narrow  limits  on  land  use  and  on  the  organization  of  farming.  The 
country  has  a  variety  of  soils,  most  of  which  have  low  fertility  but 
respond  to  careful  management.  A  relatively  late  spring  and 
summer  limit  possibilities  for  crops  requiring  warm  temperatures. 
Even  though  natural  conditions  are  not  particularly  favorable  for 
agriculture,  farming  is  conducted  throughout  the  country.  The 
states  {Landed)  with  the  largest  amounts  of  agricultural  land  are 
Bavaria,  Lower  Saxony,  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg,  and  Schleswig-Holstein  (see  fig.  1).  The  first  three  states 
accounted  for  about  three-fifths  of  agriculture’s  contribution  to 
the  gross  national  product  (GNP). 

The  country’s  total  area  amounts  to  nearly  24.9  million  hectares, 
according  to  the  classification  system  adopted  in  1979.  Forests 
and  woodland  account  for  7.3  million  hectares,  about  30  percent. 
Urban  areas,  building  sites,  wasteland,  and  lakes  and  marshes  oc¬ 
cupy  3.5  million  hectares.  By  the  new  classifications,  in  1980 
agricultural  land  totaled  14.1  million  hectares  (57  percent  of  total 
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area)  but  only  12.2  million  hectares  on  the  basis  of  the  former 
system.  Opportunities  for  bringing  new  land  under  cultivation 
were  very  limited.  Farmers  had  long  ago  made  the  effort  to  drain 
and  develop  areas  that  would  support  crops. 

In  1980  nearly  4.8  million  hectares  of  the  12.2  million  hectares 
of  agricultural  land  were  permanent  pasture  and  grassland.  The 
cropped  acreage  (called  arable  in  official  statistics)  was  7.3  million 
hectares,  29  percent  of  the  total  area.  In  addition  vineyards  oc¬ 
cupied  96,000  hectares,  fruit  and  tree  crops  54,000  hectares,  and 
other  horticultural  uses  75,000  hectares.  Since  the  late  1930s  the 
cropped  or  arable  acreage  has  slowly  declined  by  nearly  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  hectares,  but  the  figure  was  imprecise  because  of  changes  in 
definitions  over  the  years.  The  decline  of  the  cropped  area  re¬ 
sulted  from  spreading  urbanization,  fewer  farmers  and  farms,  and 
withdrawal  of  some  marginal  plots  from  cultivation  and  a  return  to 
grass  or  woodland. 

Organization  of  Agriculture 

West  German  agriculture  has  consisted  primarily  of  indepen¬ 
dent  farmers  operating  very  small  holdings.  Farming  has  been 
intensive  rather  than  extensive.  In  1980  there  were  just  under 
800,000  farms  of  one  hectare  or  more.  The  average  size  of  these 
farms  was  15.3  hectares.  About  51  percent  of  farms  were  be¬ 
tween  one  and  ten  hectares;  only  13  percent  of  the  farms  were 
thirty  or  more  hectares;  and  less  than  0.4  percent  of  the  farms 
exceeded  fifty  hectares.  In  addition  there  were  about  100,000  or 
more  holdings  of  less  than  one  hectare.  The  small  farm  size  ham¬ 
pered  adoption  of  modem  production  techniques  and  realization 
of  economies  of  scale.  Moreover  incomes  of  farmers  with  small 
holdings  were  usually  insufficient  to  support  a  family. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  problems  of  agriculture.  Over 
the  centuries  partible  inheritance  in  several  regions  of  the  country 
reduced  farm  size  and  caused  considerable  fragmentation  of  hold¬ 
ings.  Fragmentation  was  most  severe  in  the  southern  and  south¬ 
western  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Napoleonic  Civil  Code 
(Code  Napoleon — civil  law  of  France)  had  become  the  basis  for 
equal  sharing  of  family  land  and  buildings  among  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  household.  A  study  in  1960 
showed  the  average  farm  consisted  of  nearly  ten  separate  plots, 
each  averaging  0.8  hectares.  Variations  from  these  averages  were 
considerable,  however,  with  a  high  number  of  plots  and  smaller 
average  size  on  farms  with  ten  hectares  or  fewer.  Fragmentation 
reduced  efficiency  because  of  the  time  wasted  in  travel  between 
widely  separated  plots  and  difficulties  in  the  use  of  machinery  and 
the  application  of  chemicals  on  such  small  areas. 

Compounding  the  problems  of  the  small  farms  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  large-scale 
grain  production  under  for  more  favorable  conditions  in  parts  of 
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the  world  such  as  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  concurrent 
growth  of  the  German  transportation  system  facilitated  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  imported  agricultural  products.  The  needed  structural 
adjustments  in  German  farming  to  these  changing  conditions 
were  postponed  by  various  government  measures  that  enabled 
farmers  to  survive.  Distortions  were  aggravated  under  Hitler. 
Agricultural  autarky  became  government  policy,  and  numerous 
controls  over  production,  prices,  and  marketing  were  instituted. 
The  regime  enacted  measures  to  promote  and  preserve  a  large 
farm  population  but  did  prohibit  the  sale  and  further  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  country’s  farms. 

Even  with  the  small  farms,  German  agriculture  introduced 
modem  practices  wherever  possible  as  they  became  available  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Rotation  systems,  chemical  fertilizers,  in¬ 
secticides,  and  other  developments  raised  yields  but  also  costs. 
When  the  Federal  Republic  was  formed  in  1949,  agriculture  was 
in  need  of  considerable  structural  adjustment.  Many  of  the  con¬ 
trols  over  agriculture  were  removed,  and  market  forces  began  to 
exert  pressures  to  rationalize  farm  activities.  Nonetheless  the 
government  adopted  several  programs  to  ease  the  problems  of 
adjustment  for  farmers  (see  Agricultural  Policy,  this  ch.). 

Since  formation  of  the  republic,  the  number  of  farms  has  fallen 
by  more  than  one-half,  and  the  average  size  has  risen.  In  1949 
there  were  more  than  1.6  million  farms  of  one  hectare  or  more.  By 
1980  there  were  797,500  such  farms.  The  average  size  increased 
from  8.1  hectares  in  1950  to  15.3  hectares  in  1980.  The  number 
of  farms  fell  most  sharply  among  those  of  ten  hectares  or  less, 
while  there  was  an  increase  in  farms  of  twenty  hectares  or  more. 
Farmers  withdrawing  from  farming  usually  did  not  sell  their  land, 
fearing  that  they  might  need  the  land  in  the  future.  In  earlier 
years  substantial  amounts  of  this  land  were  left  uncultivated 
(called  social  fallow).  In  the  1970s  such  land  was  increasingly 
leased  to  active  farmers.  By  1981  perhaps  as  much  as  one-third  of 
the  land  utilized  on  farms  of  one  hectare  or  more  was  leased.  The 
agricultural  authorities  approved  the  consolidations  and  increas¬ 
ing  farm  size  but  feared  that  it  was  not  occurring  fast  enough  for 
the  changing  conditions  in  world  agriculture. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  farms  was  accompanied  by  a  fall  in 
agricultural  employment  by  about  3.5  million  workers.  In  1950 
about  20  percent  of  the  employed  labor  force  worked  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  By  1980  the  percentage  was  5.9,  and  the  number  of  workers 
was  1.5  million.  The  bulk  of  farm  work  was  done  by  family  mem¬ 
bers;  hired  labor  made  up  less  than  10  percent  of  those  employed 
in  agriculture.  The  young  in  particular  sought  nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment,  causing  the  average  age  of  those  engaged  in  farming  to 
rise.  Location  of  industry  throughout  the  country  attracted  many 
of  the  men,  leaving  women  the  majority  in  the  agricultural  labor 
force  and  often  the  only  workers  on  very  small  farms. 
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A  rising  farm  output  from  a  declining  number  of  workers  meant 
‘increased  labor  productivity.  Farming  was  modern  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Research  and  extension  services  were  readily  available  and 
widely  used.  Greater  use  of  machinery  accounted  for  much  of  the 
increase  in  labor  productivity.  West  German  farmers  ranked 
near  the  top  in  the  world  in  application  of  fertilizer  per  hectare; 
they  achieved  yields  from  many  crops  substantially  above  those  in 
the  United  States,  for  example.  But  high  productivity  did  not  yield 
sufficient  profitability  for  many  farmers  to  remain  in  farming.  In 
the  1980s  continuing  structural  adjustments  would  be  necessary 
for  farm  incomes  to  increase  to  match  those  available  in  other 
parts  of  the  economy. 

Farmers  were  highly  organized  to  promote  their  common  inter¬ 
ests.  A  number  of  associations  existed,  focused  on  the  general 
welfare  of  farmers  or  on  specific  farm  activities.  Associations  for 
specific  purposes  frequently  were  based  on  such  particular  prod¬ 
ucts  as  sugar  beets,  fruits,  vegetables,  or  livestock.  Federated  at 
the  regional,  national,  and  international  level,  these  associations 
represented  members’  interests.  Cooperatives  formed  for  spe¬ 
cialized  functions  were  important  farming  associations.  Coopera¬ 
tives  had  a  long  history  in  Germany,  and  in  the  late  1970s  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  farms  were  linked  in  cooperatives. 
Many  farmers  belonged  to  more  than  one,  resulting  in  cooperative 
membership  substantially  exceeding  the  number  of  farmers. 
Credit  cooperatives  were  an  important  part  of  the  financial  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  major  source  of  funds  for  agriculture.  Cooperative 
use  of  machinery  helped  offset  small  farm  size.  Cooperatives 
played  an  important  role  in  marketing,  although  their  share  var¬ 
ied  from  one  commodity  to  another.  Marketing  cooperatives  had 
been  traditionally  strong  in  dairy  products  and  grains. 

The  small  holdings  of  many  farmers  made  part-time  farming  an 
important  aspect  of  rural  living.  In  1980  only  about  half  of  the 
farm  households  derived  at  least  90  percent  of  their  income  from 
farming,  although  they  accounted  for  77  percent  of  the  farmland. 
Full-time  farms  averaged  23.6  hectares  each  in  1980,  nearly  one- 
fifth  larger  than  in  1970.  About  one-half  of  all  farms  were  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  part-time  avocation.  Eleven  percent  of  farm  households 
received  between  50  and  90  percent  of  their  income  from  farm¬ 
ing;  they  accounted  for  10  percent  of  farmland,  and  the  average 
size  of  their  farms  was  nearly  fourteen  hectares.  Thirty-nine  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farm  households  received  50  percent  or  less  of  their 
income  from  farming;  the  average  size  of  their  farms  in  1980  was 
five  hectares,  accounting  for  13  percent  of  farmland.  Studies  in 
the  early  1970s  indicated  that  less  than  one-third  of  farm  house¬ 
holds  lacked  some  nonfarm  income  and  that  for  many,  farm  earn¬ 
ings  were  only  25  to  33  percent  of  total  income;  moreover,  farmers 
working  small  holdings  part-time  often  had  higher  total  incomes 
than  full-time  farmers. 
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Agronomists  considered  part-time  farming  too  diversified  and 
labor  demanding.  Most  part-time  farmers  kept  a  few  dairy  cows 
and  pigs  as  well  as  attempting  some  cropping.  During  the  1970s 
extension  services  advised  part-time  farmers  to  simplify  the  pro¬ 
duction  process  to  reduce  management  problems  and  their  labor 
effort.  The  part-time  farmers  adopting  the  suggestions  usually 
reduced  the  amount  of  their  labor  while  gaining  additional  in¬ 
come. 

Agricultural  Policy 

The  years  immediately  following  World  War  II  were  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  population.  The  disruptions  in  the  economy  and  the 
industrial  policies  of  the  occupation  forces  limited  inputs  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  decline  in  agricultural  output  between  1946  and 
1948.  The  flood  of  refugees,  which  had  increased  the  population 
by  about  one-fifth  by  the  early  1950s,  added  to  the  demand  for 
food.  The  daily  food  intake  between  1945  and  1947  averaged 
about  1,300  calories,  and  it  varied  between  about  1,100  and  1,500 
calories.  The  food  available  was  less  than  half  that  considered 
necessary  by  nutritionists.  Underfed  workers  found  it  hard  to  per¬ 
form  heavy  physical  tasks,  and  many  in  the  urban  population 
made  forays  into  the  countryside  to  barter  or  steal  food.  About 
one-third  of  the  country’s  inadequate  food  supply  came  from  aid 
imports  and  food  parcels  from  private  individuals.  Not  until  the 
end  of  1948  was  the  food  situation  considered  adequate,  even  if 
barely  so. 

Immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  republic  in  1949,  authori¬ 
ties  focused  primarily  on  reconstruction  of  industry  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  system.  Many  controls  were  retained  on  food  and  its 
distribution  to  ensure  as  equitable  a  supply  as  possible  for  con¬ 
sumers  because  domestic  production  remained  inadequate,  and 
sufficient  imports  became  available  only  gradually  during  the 
early  1950s.  Special  agencies  were  created  with  a  monopoly  in 
foreign  trade  of  agricultural  commodities.  These  trading  firms  at 
first  provided  the  mechanism  to  subsidize  food  imports  for  con¬ 
sumers  when  world  prices  were  above  those  in  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  When  international  prices  fell  below  domestic  prices  after 
the  Korean  War  boom,  these  agencies  shielded  domestic  farmers 
from  the  effects  of  foreign  competition. 

In  1955  the  government  passed  an  agricultural  law  that  re¬ 
placed  the  ad  hoc  process  that  had  preceded  it.  The  broad  aims  of 
agricultural  policy  were  to  be  a  steady  increase  of  farm  productiv¬ 
ity,  a  raising  of  farm  incomes  and  other  benefits  to  the  level  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  food  to  consumers 
at  reasonable  prices.  These  policy  goals,  although  desirable,  ap¬ 
peared  incompatible  if  not  mutually  exclusive  in  view  of  other 
economic  goals,  such  as  low  unemployment.  Nonetheless  a  com¬ 
prehensive  policy  framework  was  established  to  guide  individual 
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steps  and  to  measure  progress.  In  additiqn  the  government  had 
to  prepare  annual  statements  on  agricultural  conditions  and 
means  to  improve  them.  These  annual  reports  (often  referred  to 
as  the  Green  Reports)  supplied  a  valuable  source  of  information  on 
developments  in  the  countryside. 

German  agriculture  had  labored  for  about  a  century  under  pol¬ 
icies  that  stressed  production  with  little  concern  for  its  costs. 
These  policies  contributed  to  the  small  farm  size,  perpetuated  the 
fragmentation  of  plots,  and  postponed  adjustment  of  farm  oper¬ 
ations.  In  the  1950s  officials  recognized  that  changes  were  long 
overdue  but  that  abrupt  changes  would  have  undesirable  social 
and  political  consequences.  If  agricultural  imports  were  freely 
allowed,  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of  opening  the  economy, 
causing  domestic  farm  prices  to  fall  to  the  international  level, 
many  farmers  would  have  been  forced  off  their  farms,  and  those 
remaining  would  have  had  smaller  incomes  in  the  short  run.  Offi¬ 
cials  opted  instead  for  a  gradual  adjustment  over  time. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  country  could  not  approach  self- 
sufficiency  in  many  agricultural  commodities  (it  produced  no 
cotton,  for  example)  or  even  in  basic  foods  if  prices  to  consumers 
were  to  be  kept  at  reasonable  levels.  Substantial  imports  would 
be  necessary  to  meet  consumer  demand.  The  policy  options 
adopted  were  to  import  as  necessary  while  supporting  farm  prices 
for  basic  commodities  and  encouraging  structural  adjustments  and 
efficiency  on  farms. 

Since  the  mid-1950s  programs  have  been  implemented  to 
achieve  the  long-term  goals.  Price  supports  stimulated  produc¬ 
tion  and  promoted  increased  farm  incomes.  The  government  at 
the  federal  and  state  levels  aided  farmers,  mostly  through 
financial  means,  in  consolidating  plots  and  adding  to  their  hold¬ 
ings,  although  the  high  costs  of  land  acquisition  combined  with 
budget  constraints  to  keep  consolidation  and  expansion  slower 
than  planned.  Subsidized  loans  and  tax  incentives  encouraged 
various  farm  investments  and  modernization.  Social  legislation 
promoted  retirement  of  older  farmers,  provided  job  training  for 
farmers  seeking  nonfarm  employment,  incorporated  farmers  in 
the  national  health  system  and  other  programs,  and  made  educa¬ 
tion  more  accessible  to  rural  residents  (see  Health  and  Welfare,  ch. 
2).  Government  expanded  such  infrastructure  as  roads  and  water 
systems  while  encouraging  industry  to  locate  away  from  estab¬ 
lished  centers  in  part  to  provide  alternative  employment  for  farm¬ 
ers.  Farmers  received  direct  (such  as  income  supplements  for 
some)  and  indirect  subsidies.  Rail  freight  rates,  for  example,  subsi¬ 
dized  the  movement  of  grains  from  the  southern  region  to  con¬ 
sumption  centers  to  support  production  and  incomes  in  the  south, 
and  fuel  taxes  were  less  for  farmers. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Republic  the  government 
has  supported  joint  action  by  the  West  European  countries,  in- 
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eluding  the  creation  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC 
or  Common  Market — see  Glossary),  which  subsequently  became 
part  of  the  European  Communities  (EC — see  Glossary).  A  basic 
objective  of  the  EEC  was  the  free  movement  of  goods,  labor,  and 
capital  between  members  after  a  period  of  adjustment  by  each.  In 
the  bargaining  on  common  policies  for  specific  sectors,  each  of  the 
founding  members  sought  favorable  treatment  for  those  sectors 
more  economically  and  politically  important  to  them.  Thus  West 
Germany  was  primarily  concerned  with  industry,  the  Benelux 
nations  with  commerce  and  transit  trade,  and  France  with  the 
formulation  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP).  West  Ger¬ 
man  farmers  also  favored  high  support  prices  and  protected  mar¬ 
kets,  and  their  associations  effectively  lobbied  for  such  measures. 
Since  the  early  1960s  West  Germany’s  agricultural  policy  has  been 
increasingly  regulated  by  CAP  (see  The  European  Communities, 
ch.  8). 

The  founding  members  of  the  EEC  were  modem  industrialized 
nations.  The  role  of  the  agricultural  sector  in  each  country,  al¬ 
though  minor,  varied.  The  national  policies  toward  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  needs  of  the  rural  population  also  varied. 
The  basic  goal  of  CAP  was  to  harmonize  and  unify  the  six  different 
national  farm  policies  so  that  agricultural  commodities  could 
move  freely  between  them  without  advantages  occurring  from 
policy  measures.  Additional  objectives,  original  or  subsequently 
added,  included:  increased  farm  incomes,  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  to  consumers  at  reasonable  prices,  stability  in  markets,  advan¬ 
tage  to  EEC  exporters  over  those  from  outside  countries,  consoli¬ 
dation  of  farms  toward  an  optimum  size,  modernization  of 
farming  techniques,  and  alternative  employment  opportunities  or 
retirement  for  the  farmers  whose  land  was  needed  in  the  consoli¬ 
dation  process. 

The  so-called  basic  pillars  of  the  CAP  were  common  pricing, 
community  preference,  and  common  financing.  Common  pric¬ 
ing  meant  a  regulated  system  of  prices  for  mtyor  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  in  essence  support  prices,  that  would  permit  dismantling 
of  import  restrictions  in  member  countries  and  the  free  flow  of 
farm  produce  from  the  main  EEC  producing  areas  to  members 
requiring  agricultural  produce.  EEC  preference  meant  that  prices 
and  levies  would  ensure  that  EEC  products  had  an  advantage  over 
imports  from  outside.  Common  financing  meant  that  the  costs  of 
agricultural  support  would  be  paid  by  all  members. 

In  the  early  1960s  CAP  began  formulating  a  complex  pricing 
system  for  various  commodities  that  would  support  production  of 
mqjor  produce,  promote  intra-community  imports  but  not  from 
nations  outside,  and  help  stabilize  and  increase  farm  incomes  of 
EEC  farmers.  Implementation  of  the  pricing  formulas  was  held 
up  for  a  number  of  years  while  some  members  made  major  adjust¬ 
ments  to  die  new  pricing.  West  German  support  prices  for  grains, 
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for  example,  had  been  considerably  above  those  of  CAP;  even 
three  years  after  the  CAP  grain  price  system  became  effective  in 
1967,  West  Germany  was  still  permitted  to  make  compensation 
payments  to  its  farmers  to  avoid  excessive  hardship.  Later,  when 
the  international  monetary  system  experienced  wide  fluctuations, 
CAP  organizations  developed  mechanisms  to  maintain  the  uni¬ 
form  pricing  system,  partly  by  using  accounting  units  and  adminis¬ 
trative  exchange  rates — the  so-called  green  rates  of  exchange.  The 
CAP  programs  effectively  stimulated  productivity  and  intra¬ 
community  trade  of  agricultural  commodities.  Between  1968 
and  1976  real  incomes  of  EEC  farmers  increased  an  average  of  2.8 
percent  a  year,  matching  the  rise  in  other  branches  of  the  EEC 
economy. 

Although  CAP  achieved  notable  results,  it  was  strongly  criti¬ 
cized  almost  from  the  beginning,  including  its  efforts  at  restruc¬ 
turing.  One  failing  had  been  the  lack  of  a  mechanism  to  match 
production  to  consumption.  The  success  in  stimulating  produc¬ 
tion  through  stable  support  prices  resulted  in  mounting  stocks  of 
surplus  commodities,  particularly  milk,  beef,  processed  bruit  and 
vegetables,  cereals,  and  sugar.  Support,  storage,  and  disposal 
costs  of  stocks  were  expensive.  By  1981  support  prices  had  been 
reduced  for  production  above  specific  levels  for  a  few  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  milk  and  sugar  to  bring  output  closer  to  demand. 
Another  major  criticism  had  been  that  commodity  support  prices 
had  been  high  to  support  production  and  incomes  of  inefficient 
farmers,  with  a  corresponding  high  level  of  protection  from  im¬ 
ports  from  nonmembers  of  the  EEC.  The  result  was  high  con¬ 
sumer  prices,  accompanied  by  large  support  payments  to  well-to- 
do  and  relatively  efficient  farmers. 

By  1981  pressure  for  revamping  CAP  was  again  strong;  GAP’s 
difficulties  contributed  to  a  growing  disillusionment  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  member  countries.  One  criticism  was  the  excessive  and 
mounting  costs  of  CAP.  Of  total  EC  spending  in  all  fields  in  1980 
of  about  US$25  billion,  two-thirds  was  spent  on  CAP  programs  (74 
percent  in  1979).  Community  budget  revenues  came  from  a  1 
percent  value-added  tax  (VAT),  agricultural  levies,  and  custom 
duties;  by  the  late  1970s  total  EC  spending  was  approaching  the 
revenue  limits.  In  1979  West  Germany  supplied  30  percent  of 
the  total  EC  revenues,  by  far  the  largest  contributor.  More  im¬ 
portant,  however,  was  the  net  position,  i.e.,  the  funds  a  country 
turned  over  less  what  it  received.  West  Germany  and  Britain 
were  the  only  net  contributors  to  the  EC  budget.  West  German 
net  payments  reportedly  were  US$2  billion  or  more  annually  in 
1980  and  1981.  West  German  leaders  accepted  the  fact  that  their 
country  would  be  the  largest  net  contributor  to  the  EC,  but  they 
argued  that  controls  and  limits  had  to  be  imposed  on  CAP  costs 
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because  of  constraints  on  the  West  German  budget. 

In  mid-1981  EC  officials  drafted  reform  measures  for  CAP.  The 
main  features  included  a  slowing  of  price  increases  and  a  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  gap  between  EC  and  world  agricultural  prices,  reduced 
support  for  production  above  specified  limits  for  nearly  all  com¬ 
modities,  and  direct  income  subsidies  for  poor  farmers  hit  by  the 
reduced  support  programs.  In  November  a  meeting  of  EC  heads 
of  government  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  guidelines  for  revis¬ 
ing  CAP.  Officials  anticipated  that  discussions  about  CAP  re¬ 
forms  would  continue  in  1982  and  that  differing  national  interests 
would  make  reform  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  combined  national  and  EC  agricultural  policies  had  been 
effective.  The  size  of  West  German  farms  was  increasing.  West 
German  farmers  were  better  educated  and  more  able  to  handle 
the  complex  management  required  in  modern  farming.  Ameni¬ 
ties  were  more  available  to  rural  inhabitants.  Farm  incomes  were 
increasing.  During  the  1970s  incomes  more  than  doubled,  aver¬ 
aging  a  7  percent  rise  each  year.  In  1980  and  1981  real  farm 
incomes  fell  somewhat  however,  because  of  a  faster  increase  of 
prices  for  inputs  than  for  farm  products.  Moreover  the  averages 
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hid  considerable  variation  between  regions  and  between  kinds  of 
farming.  Generally  farmers  in  the  south  and  those  relying  pri¬ 
marily  on  pastures  and  fodder  crop  to  support  livestock  had  lower 
incomes.  National  policy  narrowed  the  gap  between  farm  income 
and  that  for  nonfarm  employment.  In  the  1970s  the  rise  of  farm 
incomes  matched  that  in  other  parts  of  the  economy  but  a  gap 
remained.  In  1980  income  of  full-time  farmers  averaged  about 
DM24,300  a  year  (for  value  of  the  deutsche  mark-see  Glossary), 
about  18  percent  below  wages  of  industrial  workers.  Parity  in 
earnings  was  still  a  goal  to  be  achieved  in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  achieved  under  national  and  community 
policies  since  the  1950s,  basic  structural  changes  in  farming  had 
been  largely  postponed  by  these  policies.  The  long  tradition  on 
small  farms  was  a  mixed  operation  in  which  some  cropping, 
usually  of  grains,  was  accompanied  by  raising  a  few  cows  for  milk, 
a  few  pigs  for  family  consumption,  and  whatever  else  space  and 
climate  allowed.  Farming  tended  to  be  diversified  as  a  hedge 
against  price  and  climatic  uncertainties.  For  nearly  a  century 
government  policy  had  shielded  farmers  from  the  adjustment  nec¬ 
essary  for  efficiency.  Except  on  commercial  pig  and  chicken 
farms,  where  techniques  approached  the  industrial  process,  farm¬ 
ers  moved  slowly  toward  the  specialization  in  production  prac¬ 
ticed  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Several  observers  thought  that 
farmers  in  some  neighboring  West  European  countries  under  sim¬ 
ilar  climatic  conditions  were  more  efficient  than  most  in  West 
Germany.  Continuation  of  a  policy  of  high  support  prices  and  a 
protected  market  appeared  unlikely  to  alter  appreciably  the  exist¬ 
ing  pattern  of  farming. 

Cropping  and  Production 

During  the  1970s  real  growth  of  the  value  added  by  agriculture 
increased  an  average  of  1.4  percent  a  year.  Most  of  the  increase 
resulted  from  improved  techniques,  such  as  greater  use  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  high-yield  seeds,  and  machinery,  as  well  as  qualitative  and 
quantitative  improvements  in  livestock  stimulated  by  high  sup¬ 
port  prices  and  a  protected  market.  The  amount  of  agricultural 
land  changed  slowly,  but  cropping  patterns  were  more  dynamic. 
In  1979  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  agricultural  production 
came  from  animal  products.  An  even  higher  proportion  of  crop¬ 
ping  was  associated  with  livestock.  In  normal  years  approximately 
three-quarters  of  coarse  grains,  about  two-fifths  of  bread  grains, 
about  half  of  the  potato  crop,  and  all  of  the  fodder  beets  were 
consumed  by  livestock;  the  acreage  for  these  crops  plus  pasture 
and  permanent  grasslands  approached  three-quarters  of  total  agri- 
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cultural  land.  Farming  was  strongly  oriented  toward  the  raising 
of  livestock. 


Cropping  Patterns  and  Production 

Grains  occupied  the  bulk  of  cropped  land  (see  table  20,  Appen¬ 
dix).  Rye  had  been  the  traditional  German  bread  grain,  but  after 
World  War  II  wheat  became  the  most  important.  By  1981  rye 
acreage  and  production  had  dropped  substantially  below  that  of 
the  1950s  (see  table  21,  Appendix).  Wheat  is  largely  a  winter  crop 
and  does  well  in  the  rotation  system  after  clover,  rapeseed,  and 
root  crops.  Although  it  is  grown  in  many  places,  the  central  and 
southeastern  parts  of  the  country  are  the  main  producing  areas. 
The  wheat  acreage  grew  fairly  continuously  after  the  1950s,  but 
production  expanded  even  faster  as  a  result  of  high-yield  seeds 
and  the  increased  applications  of  fertilizers.  Yields  were  about 
double  that  in  the  United  States  because  farming  was  more  inten¬ 
sive.  Peak  production  in  1980  was  an  estimated  8.2  million  tons. 
Although  some  wheat  was  exported,  the  country  was  usually  a  net 
importer  of  small  amounts  of  wheat. 

By  the  1980s  coarse  grains,  primarily  for  livestock  feed,  ex¬ 
ceeded  bread  grains  in  both  area  and  production.  Barley  had 
become  the  largest  cereal  crop,  used  partly  for  livestock  feed  and 
partly  for  malt  to  make  beer.  In  the  1950s  barley,  which  has  the 
shortest  growing  season  of  all  the  grains,  was  primarily  a  spring 
crop.  Winter  barley  largely  replaced  the  acreage  in  rye  and  oats, 
partly  because  of  higher  yields  when  sufficient  fertilizers  were 
used.  Acreage  and  production  of  corn  had  increased  from  a  very 
small  base  in  the  1950s;  by  1980  com  had  become  an  important 
crop  in  the  preparation  of  livestock  feed.  The  total  area  planted 
in  grains  expanded  slowly  after  World  War  II,  but  because  of 
greater  yields,  production  increased  more  rapidly. 

Potatoes  remain  an  important  crop,  although  area  and  produc¬ 
tion  has  fallen  by  more  than  two-thirds  since  the  1950s,  partly 
because  of  changing  dietary  habits.  Sugar  beets  exhibited  the 
opposite  trend  because  of  the  growing  affluence  of  consumers. 
Since  the  1950s  sugar  beet  acreage  expanded  slowly,  but  in¬ 
creased  yields  greatly  expanded  production.  By  the  end  of  the 
1970s,  sugar  production  horn  beets  amounted  to  about  3  million 
tons  (in  raw  equivalent),  permitting  exports  of  about  one-quarter 
of  sugar  production.  For  many  years  the  country  has  had  a  serious 
deficiency  of  fats  and  oils,  the  so-called  fat-gap.  Largely  since 
World  War  II,  rapeseed  has  been  added  in  the  crop  rotation, 
stimulated  by  the  prices  under  CAP.  By  1980  oil  from  rapeseed 
supplied  the  raw  material  for  12  percent  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments  of  vegetable  oils,  but  it  was  almost  the  only  source  of  domes¬ 
tic  vegetable  oils.  The  climate  largely  excluded  cultivation  of 
other  sources  of  vegetable  oils.  A  small  amount  of  tobacco  was 
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grown,  accounting  for  only  4  percent  of  that  used  in  tobaccc 
products  in  1980. 

In  1980  vineyards  occupied  about  96,000  hectares,  close  to  the 
limit  imposed  by  a  federal  law  that  took  effect  in  December 
1981.  The  harvested  area  was  19,000  hectares.  Nearly  all  of  the 
vineyards  were  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  River  and  its  tributar¬ 
ies  (see  fig.  7).  Domestic  grapes  were  used  to  make  wine;  table 
grapes  were  imported.  West  Germany  was  the  northernmost  of 
the  major  wine  growing  countries,  and  vintners  faced  extreme 
growing  conditions.  In  the  1970s  considerable  investment  went 
into  introducing  new  varieties  better  adapted  to  the  country’s 
short  growing  season  and  relatively  cool  climate.  Production  of 
wine  was  4.2  million  hectoliters  in  1980,  a  poor  year,  compared 
with  10.4  million  hectoliters  in  1977.  The  new  varieties  were 
expected  to  have  higher  yields,  permitting  wine  production  to 
increase. 

A  small  area  was  devoted  to  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
ornamental  plants,  some  of  which  were  grown  in  greenhouses. 
Flowers  and  ornamental  plants  were  more  important  in  value, 
reflecting  an  affluent  society’s  interest  in  essentially  luxury  goods. 
Production  of  the  major  fruits,  such  as  pears,  cherries,  and  plums, 
was  rather  widespread.  Fruit  growing  usually  was  only  one  of  the 
activities  on  mixed  farms,  rather  than  the  main  activity  on  a  spe¬ 
cialized  farm.  Growing  vegetables  for  commercial  sale  was  a 
minor  farm  activity,  although  many  small  plots  were  used  to  raise 
vegetables  for  home  consumption.  Since  the  1950s,  commercial 
vegetable  growers  shifted  toward  such  vegetables  as  asparagus 
and  peas  and  away  ftom  the  more  traditional  ones,  such  as  cab¬ 
bage.  Commercial  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  found  it  difficult 
to  compete  with  producers  in  favored  regions  such  as  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Basin  and  the  highly  organized  and  efficient  growers  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Livestock 

Farming  was  primarily  oriented  toward  producing  livestock 
products,  largely  milk  and  pork  meat.  In  1 979  milk  accounted  for 
24  percent  of  the  value  of  total  farm  production  and  36  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  livestock  products  produced;  milk  was  substan¬ 
tially  ahead  of  all  other  farm  produce  in  value.  Hog  raising  was 
next,  accounting  for  19  percent  of  the  value  of  all  farm  production 
in  1979,  followed  by  cattle  raising,  which  contributed  18  percent. 
About  three- fifths  of  the  value  of  agricultural  activities  were 
associated  with  raising  cattle  and  pigs. 

Historically  cattle  served  three  functions  for  the  farmer — as  a 
draft  animal,  as  a  producer  of  milk,  which  could  be  turned  into 
cheese  for  storing,  and  as  meat  when  the  animal  became  old. 
Fodder  was  available  on  grasslands  and  from  crop  stubble.  Many 
centuries  ago  it  became  a  widespread  practice  for  small  German 
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farms  to  keep  one  or  more  cows.  Tradition  dies  hard,  particularly 
under  the  high  support  prices  for  milk  and  beef  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  since  World  War  II.  In  die  1980s  many  small  forms  still 
kept  a  few  cows  although  only  rarely  were  they  used  as  draft 
animals.  West  German  beef  and  dairy  industries  showed  little 
propensity  to  specialize  with  large  beef  or  dairy  herds.  The  dis¬ 
persion  of  milk  production  among  many  small  producers  reflected 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  difficulties  in  the  larger  Euro¬ 
pean  community  of  adjusting  support  prices  to  match  production 
of  dairy  and  beef  products  to  demand,-  it  affected  many  small 
farmers  in  northern  Europe. 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s  the  number  of  cattle  increased  slowly, 
from  12.9  million  in  1960  to  15  million  in  1980.  These  included 
milk  cows,  which  declined  in  number  from  5.9  million  to  5.4 
million  over  the  same  years.  Despite  fewer  milk  cows,  milk  pro¬ 
duction  increased  from  19.2  million  tons  in  1960  to  24.8  million 
tons  in  1980.  Upgraded  herds  and  improved  feed  raised  average 
milk  production  per  cow  from  3.4  tons  annually  in  1960  to  nearly 
4.6  tons  in  1980.  Most  milk  was  marketed  for  processing  into 
cheese,  cottage  cheese,  butter,  and  nonfat  dried  milk.  In  1980 
West  Germany  was  able  to  reduce  its  surplus  butter  stocks  to 
normal  trade  levels  through  CAP  export  subsidies,  which  could 
amount  to  80  percent  of  the  purchase  costs.  CAP  subsidies  also 
permitted  substantial  reduction  of  stocks  of  surplus  dried  milk, 
largely  through  its  use  in  livestock  feed  mixtures.  The  growth  in 
the  number  of  cattle  primarily  reflected  greater  efforts  to  increase 
meat  production  to  meet  consumer  demand.  Production  of  beef 
and  veal  rose  from  926,000  tons  in  1960  to  nearly  1.6  million  tons 
in  1980. 

Pork  was  the  usual  meat  in  most  diets,  probably  reflecting  a 
pattern  set  long  ago  when  Germans  were  predominantly  formers, 
and  nearly  all  households  kept  pigs  for  family  consumption.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  today’s  farmers  still  raise  hogs,  since  the  1950s 
pork  production  has  shifted  toward  a  highly  specialized  commer¬ 
cial  operation  similar  to  that  of  modem  chicken  farming.  The 
number  of  pigs  increased  from  15.8  million  in  1960  to  22.4  million 
in  1980,  whereas  pork  production  went  from  1.8  million  tons  to  2.7 
million  tons  in  the  same  years.  Consumers  preferred  low-fat 
meat,  which  was  reflected  in  breeding;  four  breeds  predominated. 

Several  other  kinds  of  animals  were  slaughtered  for  meat,  in¬ 
cluding  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  but  they  were  minor  and  declin¬ 
ing  sources.  Poultry,  however,  had  become  an  important  meat 
source  since  the  1960s  as  highly  specialized  chicken  forms,  similar 
to  those  in  the  United  States,  were  established.  In  1980  produc¬ 
tion  of  poultry  meat  amounted  to  370,000  tons,  primarily  from 
chickens.  Before  the  development  of  modem  chicken  forms, 
poultry  were  raised  largely  for  eggs  on  small  to  medium-sized 
farms. 
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Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products 

In  1978-80  West  Germany  averaged  nearly  90  percent  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  products.  This  calculation,  however,  included 
livestock  production  from  imported  feed  components.  Excluding 
imported  feedstuffs,  domestic  food  production  in  1980  amounted 
to  70  percent  of  internal  consumption.  In  1980  self-sufficiency  was 
127  percent  for  sugar,  103  percent  for  bread  grains,  105  percent 
for  beef,  and  1 16  percent  for  milk  and  dairy  products,  making  the 
country  a  net  exporter  of  these  commodities.  Self-sufficiency  was 
89  percent  for  pork  and  62  percent  for  poultry.  German  farms 
were  only  able  to  satisfy  domestic  demand  in  fats  and  oils  by  12 
percent,  in  fruits  and  vegetables  by  34  percent,  and  in  feed  grains 
by  77  percent.  In  addition  there  was  complete  dependence  on 
imports  for  such  warm  climate  commodities  as  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
rice,  and  many  spices. 

In  1980  West  Germany  was  the  world’s  largest  importer  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  amounting  to  US$25.8  billion.  Imports  were 
largely  products  of  plant  origin  (see  table  22,  Appendix).  About 
one-fifth  of  imports  were  associated  with  livestock  feed.  Imports 
included  more  than  food  products.  West  Germany  imported  all 
of  its  cotton  and  most  other  natural  fibers,  for  example.  Moreover 
part  of  its  agricultural  imports  were  reexported  after  processing, 
such  as  cocoa  products,  vegetable  oils,  and  some  livestock  feed 
mixtures.  The  CAP  fostered  a  major  shift  in  West  Germany’s 
trade  in  agricultural  products  toward  other  EC  members.  The 
proportion  of  West  Germany’s  agricultural  trade  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  EC  amounted  to  34  percent  for  imports  and  40  percent  for 
exports  in  1955  compared  with  51  percent  for  imports  and  63 
percent  for  exports  in  1980.  The  large  deficit  in  total  agricultural 
trade,  however,  (exports  only  amounted  to  US$10.8  billion  in 
1980)  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  the  country’s  balance  of 
payments  in  the  late  1970s  and  the  weakening  of  the  deutsche 
mark  against  other  currencies. 

Forestry 

In  1978  forests  covered  about  7.3  million  hectares— -over  29 
percent  of  the  total  area — but  only  about  5.3  million  hectares  were 
considered  commercial  timberland.  The  states  with  the  largest 
forests  were  Bavaria,  Baden-Wurttemberg,  Hesse,  and  North 
Rhine-Westphalia.  Public  forestland  amounted  to  nearly  4  mil¬ 
lion  hectares,  and  the  rest  was  privately  owned.  Public  afforesta¬ 
tion  programs  expanded  the  government-owned  forests.  The 
government,  acknowledging  the  environmental  and  recreational 
aspects  of  forests,  passed  a  law  in  1975  to  preserve  and  promote 
forested  areas.  The  law  required  approval  by  the  states  for  clear¬ 
ing  of  forested  land  and  established  principles  for  forest  manage¬ 
ment.  Private  companies  were  required  to  replant  trees  after 
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cutting.  In  1978  a  total  of  28  million  cubic  meters  of  wood  was 
cut,  70  percent  of  which  was  conifers.  West  Germany  also  im¬ 
ported  large  quantities  of  logs,  sawn  lumber,  and  pulp  to  meet 
domestic  requirements. 

Fishing 

Fishing  is  a  minor  and  diminishing  activity.  In  the  1970s  the 
fishing  fleet  and  its  catch  declined.  In  1979  the  fish  catch  totaled 
343,200  tons,  compared  with  591,400  tons  in  1970.  The  main 
fishing  grounds  were  in  the  North  Sea  and  around  Greenland, 
although  West  German  fishing  boats  operated  in  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  Overfishing  by  many  countries 
and  the  expanded  claims  to  exclusive  fishing  rights  throughout  the 
world  hampered  fishermen.  In  1970  the  EC  established  a  joint 
policy  for  fishing  and  a  common  market  for  fish  products.  A 
200-nautical-mile  fishing  zone  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
North  Sea  was  established  for  use  by  members,  but  by  the  late 
1970s  quotas  and  other  regulations  had  not  been  negotiated 
among  members. 


*  *  * 


Agriculture  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  economy  that  relatively 
little  is  written  about  it  in  English.  The  primary  German- 
language  source  of  information  is  the  annual  report  on  the  status  of 
agriculture:  Agrarbericht  der  Bundesregierung.  The  govern¬ 
ment’s  annual  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland  provides  current  statistical  data  on  many  aspects  of 
agriculture.  The  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  periodically  publishes  a  survey,  the  most  recent  of 
which  in  earlV  1982  was  Agricultural  Policy  in  Germany  (1974). 
The  EC  publishes  various  materials  concerning  the  CAP  and  its 
operation.  Readers  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  the  CAP  with 
respect  to  the  pricing  and  protection  of  EC  grain  production 
should  consult  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture’s  pub¬ 
lication  titled  "European  Community  Grain  Policies  and  Develop¬ 
ment,”  (For  further  information  see  Bibliography.) 
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INDUSTRY  IN  EARLY  1982  faced  a  somewhat  uncomfortable 
future,  at  least  for  the  near  term.  The  economy  had  reached  a 
cyclical  turning  point  in  mid-1980.  At  that  time  it  tinned  sharply 
downward  after  a  little  more  than  two  years  of  robust,  almost 
boom,  expansion.  The  economic  decline  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (West  Germany  or  Federal  Republic)  was  part  of  a 
world  economic  decline,  especially  in  Western  industrial  nations, 
which  was  caused  to  a  marked  degree  by  the  1979-80  increases  in 
petroleum  prices.  The  major  impact  of  the  petroleum  price  spiral 
on  industry  was  twofold:  production  costs  rose  significantly  as 
petroleum  products  became  ever  more  expensive  because  the 
United  States  dollar,  in  which  oil  was  priced,  appreciated  rapidly 
against  the  deutsche  mark;  and  export  markets,  a  vital  aspect  of 
industry,  weakened  for  West  German  goods  as  the  increased  pe¬ 
troleum  prices  forced  trading  partners  to  shift  from  other  imports 
in  order  to  meet  the  higher  petroleum  prices. 

Industrial  investment  activity  was  mixed,  but  there  were  some 
favorable  expectations  that  investment  spending  would  blunt  the 
economic  decline.  The  construction  industry  was  hard  hit,  in  part 
because  of  rising  interest  rates  as  the  German  central  bank  (Deut¬ 
sche  Bundesbank)  reluctantly  used  a  higher  interest  rate  policy  to 
stem  the  flow  of  capital  to  American  markets  where  significantly 
higher  interest  rates  prevailed.  With  stimulative  policy  desirable 
in  the  face  of  over  1  million  unemployed,  the  Bundesbank  action 
was  forcing  restrictive  actions. 

The  depressed  iron  and  steel  industry  faced  severe  problems  of 
oversupply  and  competition  as  suppliers  faced  weakening  world¬ 
wide  demand  for  steel.  As  the  only  steel-producing  member  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market)  not  granting 
export  subsidies  to  its  industry  (practically  all  privately  owned). 
West  Germany  considered  the  competition  basically  unfair  and 
had  given  notice  of  intention  to  try  to  change  the  community’s 
pricing  system  for  steel.  It  was  the  only  member  country  to  op¬ 
pose  a  Common  Market  quota  system,  which  it  considered  protec¬ 
tive  of  inefficient  producers. 

In  August  1981,  however,  the  government  made  a  mayor 
change  in  its  position  and  approved  the  equivalent  of  US$560 
million  as  an  aid  package  for  its  domestic  steel  industry  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  prepared  plans  for  levies  on  imports  of  subsi¬ 
dized  steel  from  other  Common  Market  countries  and  had  taken 
administrative  measures  to  impose  the  levies  quickly  should  it 
become  necessary.  Although  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  was  still  trying  to  eliminate  by  1985  all  state  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  member  states.  West  Germany  felt  it  had  to  take 
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steps  to  counteract  “massive  distortions  of  competition’’  abroad 
that  had  begun  to  threaten  domestic  jobs  and  the  survival  of  its 
steel  industry.  The  aid  package,  to  run  from  1982  to  1985,  had  four 
major  components:  grants  of  up  to  10  percent  of  investment 
costs  to  support  major  restructuring  and  modernization  without 
expansion  of  capacity;  a  federal  research  program  for  moderniza¬ 
tion;  investment  grants  to  those  federal  states  with  areas  heavily 
dependent  on  steel  that  were  undertaking  job-creation  programs; 
and  fostering  parallel,  independent  investment  planning  among 
steel  companies  to  avoid  creation  of  new  production  capacity. 

Consumption  goods  industries  were  expected  to  show  low  levels 
of  investment;  but  fast-growth  industries,  including  data  process¬ 
ing,  office  machines  and  equipment,  aircraft,  and  chemicals,  were 
expected  to  show  offsetting  increases.  Surprisingly  the  automo¬ 
tive  industry,  suffering  as  were  manufacturers  in  other  major 
automobile-producing  countries  from  a  worldwide  slump  in  sales 
as  severe  as  in  1974-75,  expected  investment  to  remain  strong. 
Channeling  of  funds  into  technical  improvements  was  motivated 
by  the  need  to  meet  Japanese  competition.  Energy  conservation 
was  also  a  strong  motive  for  investment  in  the  automotive  as  well 
as  in  other  industries.  Overall,  investment  remained  strong  in 
fast-growth  industries,  in  industries  seeking  to  apply  new  techno¬ 
logy  and  expand  research  and  development,  and  in  industries 
where  conservation  of  energy  had  become  paramount. 

In  1981  West  Germany  remained  the  largest  exporter  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  the  world.  During  the  1970s  exports  averaged 
about  25  percent  of  gross  national  product  and  foreign  trade  (ex¬ 
ports  and  imports)  almost  50  percent.  The  industrial  sector  was 
especially  vulnerable  to  conditions  of  worldwide  demand  and 
needed  at  all  times  to  keep  pace  with  international  competition.  A 
worldwide  slowdown  can  therefore  be  damaging  to  West  German 
export  growth  to  the  extent  that  world  incomes  stagnate  or  rise  at 
a  significantly  slower  rate.  From  mid-1979  to  mid-1981  the  deut- 
sche  mark  had  declined  by  almost  25  percent  against  the  United 
States  dollar,  thereby  making  West  German  goods  cheaper  for 


American  buyers.  But  the  full  effect  of  this  favorable  turn  in  lower-  t 

ing  prices  of  West  German  exports  could  be  months  in  coming,  J 

given  the  lag  in  international  trade  adjustments  in  response  to  \ 

changes  in  foreign  exchange  rates.  | 


Industrial  recovery  in  1982  and  later  will  depend  very  much 
upon  wage  negotiations.  Average  wage  increases  on  the  order  of  5 
percent  were  the  rule  in  settlements  in  1981.  Continuation  of 
such  agreements  would  represent  a  moderation  of  the  settlements 
in  most  preceding  years.  With  productivity  likely  to  grow  at  a 
much  lower  rate  during  a  period  of  slow  industrial  growth,  the 
1981-82  pattern  of  settlements  would  aid  in  maintaining  some 
degree  of  price  stability  as  cost  pressures  on  prices  would  ease. 
Management  and  labor  seemed  readier  to  discuss  macroeconomic 
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issues  that  affected  both  than  at  any  time  since  the  1977  unravel¬ 
ing  of  the  concerted  economic  action  program,  or  social  partner¬ 
ship  (Sozia l pa  rtnerscha ft) ,  after  many  years  in  existence. 


Major  Industrial  Sectors 

Coal  and  Lignite 

Coal  has  been  the  country’s  most  important  natural  resource,  in 
large  part  making  possible  the  industrial  leadership  attained  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  Earlier  of  great  value  in  the  chemical 
industry,  in  powering  the  steam  engine,  as  fuel  for  the  superb  rail 
transport  system,  as  coke  for  smelting  and  refining  iron,  and  as  a 
raw  material  for  numerous  other  industries,  coal  in  the  early  1980s 
remained  vital  to  the  metallurgical  and  electric  industries. 

The  chief  locations  of  hard  coal  production  are  the  Ruhr 
district — the  largest  coalfield  in  Europe — and  the  Saar  (see  fig.  12). 
Reserves  are  estimated  at  about  70  billion  tons,  an  amount  suffi¬ 
cient  for  about  800  years  at  the  1980  rate  of  production  of  87 
million  tons,  slightly  above  the  levels  of  1977-79,  but  below  pro¬ 
duction  levels  of  1976  and  earlier.  The  post-World  War  II  peak 
was  reached  in  1956  (102.5  million  tons);  the  decline  in  annual 
production  since  that  date  has  been  due  to  competition  from 
petroleum — in  1981  being  slightly  reversed — and  the  lower  cost  of 
imported  coal.  West  Germany  produces  approximately  5  percent 
of  coal  mined  the  world  over  but  is  projected  to  produce  only  a 
little  over  2  percent  by  the  year  2000.  Its  own  production  is 
expected  to  rise  by  only  25  percent,  while  coal  production  in  such 
countries  as  Australia,  Canada,  China,  India,  United  States,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  rise  by  100  to  400  percent. 

The  metallurgical  (63  percent)  and  electric  industries  (22  per¬ 
cent)  accounted  for  about  85  percent  of  all  coal  used  in  1981;  the 
same  percentages  were  projected  for  the  year  2000.  Increased 
amounts  will  be  used  to  produce  synthetic  fuels  (from  1  percent  in 
1981  to  14  percent  in  2000),  with  diminishing  amounts  (from  12 
percent  to  5  percent)  used  in  the  residential  and  commercial  sec¬ 
tors.  Of  all  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Devel¬ 
opment  (OECD)  countries,  West  German  expenditures  on  energy 
research  and  development  are  second  only  to  those  of  the  United 
States — being  more  than  double  the  expenditures  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Britain  and  Italy  and  approaching  one-third  those  of  the 
United  States.  In  large  part  the  West  German  expenditures  were 
directed  toward  the  ultimate  production  of  synfuels  from  coal. 

The  coal  industry  developed  late,  following  Britain  and  France, 
but  gained  as  a  result  by  organizing  firms  that  operated  efficiently 
on  a  large  scale.  The  coal  producers  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  developed 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  European  cartel  syndicates.  The  cartel 
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Figure  12.  Basic  Resources  and  Processing 
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was  an  outstanding  example  of  a  successful  attempt  by  German 
industry  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  order  to  avoid  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  and  other  insecurities  that  are  often  found  in  freely  competi¬ 
tive  markets,  especially  those  operating  under  conditions  of  large- 
scale  production.  Such  cartel  arrangements  were  anathema  to 
authorities  of  the  occupying  powers  after  World  War  II,  but  the 
federal  government  nevertheless  took  steps  to  aid  the  coal  indus¬ 
try.  Through  premiums  for  mine-closing  and  tax  incentives,  the 
coal  mines  of  the  Ruhr  were  concentrated  and  rationalized  and 
reorganized  into  a  single  corporation.  Labor  productivity  rose,  in 
large  part  because  of  superior  technological  equipment.  Import 
duties  on  coal;  limitation  of  imports  from  outside  the  Common 
Market  (see  Glossary);  subsidies,  including  one  on  the  transport  of 
coal  and  another  for  coal  exports;  and  a  fuel  oil  tax  were  other 
measures  designed  to  support  the  industry.  Miners  were  given 
protection  against  unusual  hardship  arising  from  structural 
change.  Federal  funds  covered  two-thirds  of  all  costs;  the  coal¬ 
mining  states  contributed  the  other  third. 

Lignite,  or  brown  coal  production,  was  120  million  tons  in  1980. 
West  Germany  produces  annually  about  one-half  as  much  lignite 
as  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany).  Brown 
coal,  a  low-grade  fuel,  intermediate  between  bituminous  coal  and 
peat,  is  found  in  vast  quarries  and  generally  is  used  near  the  min¬ 
ing  sites  to  fuel  thermoelectric  power  plants  and  as  a  raw  material 
for  chemical  plants  producing  synthetic  nitrates  and  oils.  Little 
labor  is  needed  in  the  mining  of  lignite,  as  it  is  obtained  from  the 
vast  open  pits  with  huge  excavators.  Rid  of  water  and  waste,  the 
material  either  is  used  for  the  production  of  briquettes,  which  are 
fed  directly  as  fuel  into  furnaces  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  or  is  distilled  by  carbonization 
processes  for  the  production  of  tar,  oil,  and  chemicals.  Production 
centers  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  Ruhr  to  have  developed  a  close 
economic  association  with  it. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Iron  has  been  the  basis  of  all  modern  industry,  but  in  West 
Germany  iron  and  nonferrous  minerals  are  found  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  scattered  areas.  The  iron  ore  is  generally  of  low  quality 
with  a  metal  content  averaging  32  percent.  Mines  are  small,  most 
are  distant  from  the  Ruhr  metallurgical  industry,  and  costs  of 
extraction  and  transportation  are  high.  Domestic  production  de¬ 
clined  continuously  throughout  the  1970s,  down  from  6.1  million 
tons  in  1972  to  a  little  less  than  2  million  tons  in  1980.  The 
country,  therefore,  must  import  iron  ore,  principally  from  Swe¬ 
den,  Brazil,  and  the  Lorraine  area  of  France. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  are  located  in  the  Ruhr  and  the 
surrounding  Rhine  area.  As  in  the  case  of  the  coal  industry,  the 
steel  industry  developed  after  the  industries  in  Britain  and 
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France.  It  was  efficiently  organized,  used  the  newest  and  most 
advanced  methods  of  production,  developed  a  cartel,  the  German 
Steelwork  Union  (Stahlwerksverband),  second  only  to  the  Ruhr 
coal  cartel,  and  formed  for  the  same  purpose — to  stabilize  prices 
by  allocating  production  of  standardized  products  where  destruc¬ 
tive  competition  presented  threats  to  an  industry  requiring  enor¬ 
mously  expensive  plants  and  facing  heavy  fixed  costs.  Ties  to  the 
great  German  banks  were  strong  and  indispensable,  given  the 
need  to  raise  large  amounts  of  money  capital  to  finance  the  great 
steel  plants  (see  Industry  and  Banks,  this  ch.).  Mixed  coal  and 
steel  companies  developed  as  steel  companies  sought  to  gain  an 
advantage  by  owning  coal  mines  where  the  cost  of  coal  production 
would  be  well  below  prices  on  the  open  market. 

Steel  firms  were  rationalized  and  modernized  in  the  1920s.  In 
the  1930s  firms  successfully  participated  in  the  European  steel 
cartel  and  enjoyed  an  increased  average  efficiency  of  production 
when  incorporated  into  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
(ECSC — see  Glossary;  see  The  European  Communities,  ch.  8).  Sur¬ 
rendering  some  of  its  control  by  being  part  of  the  ECSC  was 
viewed  by  the  steel  industry  as  being  far  preferable  to  the  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  the  Ruhr  or  to  similar  proposals  made  in  the  early 
postwar  period. 

By  the  mid-1960s  steel  cartels  had  returned  in  Europe  as  a 
result  of  overcapacity.  Thirty-one  West  German  steel  producers 
formed  four  marketing  cartels,  thus  eliminating  competition 
among  cartel  members.  The  French  and  Italian  steel  industries 
had  earlier  sought  similar  organization  as  protection  against  de¬ 
clining  sales,  falling  prices,  and  the  reduced  profits  that  come  with 
overcapacity.  West  German  steelmakers  were  late  in  cartel-like 
rationalization,  because  they  had  been  able  for  more  than  ten 
years  to  invest  in  greater  capacity  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
ready  markets  for  their  exports;  but  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  return 
on  investment  prompted  action  to  joint  planning.  The  problems 
of  the  mid-1960s  in  the  steel  industry  were  again  present  in  1982. 

In  1980  production  of  pig  iron  and  ferroalloys  reached  34  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  the  highest  production  since  1974  (40.5  million  tons) 
except  for  1979  when  production  was  35.4  million  tons.  Crude 
steel  production  in  1980  was  43.8  million  tons,  the  highest  level 
reached  since  the  record  high  level  of  1974  (53.2  million  tons) 
except  for  1979  when  production  was  46  million  tons. 

Rolled  steel  products  naturally  followed  the  same  general  trend 
of  the  raw  metals;  the  production  of  sheet  steel,  steel  rods,  wire, 
hot-rolled  band  steel,  and  seamless  steel  tubes  declined  in  1980  to 
31.1  million  tons,  down  slightly  from  the  32.7  million  tons  pro¬ 
duced  in  1979.  In  1981  the  steel  firms  faced  the  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  declining  steel  demand  worldwide,  some  obsolescence 
of  producing  plants,  competition  from  companies  subsidized  or 
owned  by  governments,  and  resulting  declines  in  returns  on  in- 
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vestment.  Ostensibly  to  combat  subsidized  competitors,  West 
Germany  in  August  1981  announced  a  change  in  its  policy  in  order 
to  aid  its  steel  industry. 

Motor  Vehicles 

In  mid-May  1981  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  Volkswagen  produced  its 
20  millionth  car,  thereby  surpassing  the  15  million  “Tin  Lizzies” 
produced  by  Ford.  A  basically  good  Volkswagen  car  design  had 
been  improved  over  the  years  to  meet  new  tasks,  new  conditions, 
and  new  challenges.  Although  certainly  a  symbol  of  success  for 
West  Germany — in  1981  the  third  largest  automobile-producing 
nation  in  the  world  after  Japan  and  the  United  States — it  reflected 
past  sales,  not  future  prospects. 

From  1973  through  1980  domestic  automobile  production  aver¬ 
aged  3.4  million  cars  annually,  while  production  of  commercial 
vehicles  (light  and  heavy  trucks,  buses,  delivery  vans,  and  special 
vehicles)  had  an  annual  average  level  of  305,000.  The  peak  year 
for  motor  cars  was  1979,  when  production  was  just  under  4  million 
vehicles,  and  for  commercial  vehicles  1980,  when  production 
reached  slightly  over  390,000.  Car  production  increased  in  every 
year  from  1973  through  1979.  dropping  slightly  in  1980  when  a 
total  of  a  little  over  3.5  million  passenger  cars  and  380,000  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  were  produced.  The  1973-79  increases  matched 
the  performance  of  the  Japanese  car  industry,  which  increased 
production  in  every  year  over  the  same  period  and  achieved  a  6.7 
million  passenger  car  production  in  1980.  Meanwhile  American 
production  fell  in  every  year  from  1977  through  1980  when  6.4 
million  passenger  cars  were  produced. 

In  1981,  however,  the  West  German  automobile  industry,  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  luxury  car  production,  was  beset  by  problems  similar  to 
those  faced  by  the  American  motor  industry:  Japanese  competi¬ 
tion,  inflated  wage  costs,  stagnant  productivity,  diminishing  mar¬ 
kets,  and  especially,  continuing  losses  in  export  markets.  Japanese 
exports  to  the  Federal  Republic  tripled  from  1978  to  1980,  reach¬ 
ing  251,990  in  1980,  or  10.4  percent  of  the  total  West  German 
market.  Nevertheless  in  1981  manufacturers  continued  to  refrain 
from  declaring  themselves  officially  in  favor  of  protectionist  meas¬ 
ures.  The  executives  of  Daimler-Benz  and  the  Bavarian-based 
BMW  were  strongly  antiprotectionist.  Daimler-Benz  sales  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  increased  in  1980  by  2  percent  over 
1979  to  56,000,  reflecting,  in  Daimler’s  opinion,  a  North  American 
trend  to  diesel  cars.  BMW  became  the  first  West  German  firm 
with  its  own  Japanese  importing  subsidiary  in  order  to  expand  its 
sales  in  Japan  from  the  1980  level  of  3,200.  In  late  1981  Volkswa¬ 
gen  was  still  exploring  a  possible  production  and  technological 
arrangement  with  Nissan,  which  could  lead  to  production  in  Japan 
of  a  medium -class  Volkswagen  or  Audi.  Volkswagen,  only  mar¬ 
ginally  profitable  in  1980,  was  going  ahead  with  an  ambitious 
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investment  program  at  home  and  abroad  that  would  cost  some 
US$5.5  billion  for  1981-83. 

The  automobile  industry  obviously  has  depended  heavily  on 
export  markets  to  maintain  employment  in  the  industry.  In  1980 
Volkswagen  exported  slightly  over  half  of  the  1.6  million  cars  it 
produced  domestically.  The  Japanese  not  only  have  increased 
their  share  of  the  West  German  market,  but  in  1980  also  increased 
their  share  of  the  Latin  American  market  by  81  percent,  of  the 
Middle  East  market  by  44  percent,  of  the  Southeast  Asian  market 
by  41  percent,  and  of  the  African  market  by  32  percent.  Much  of 
the  Japanese  increase  in  the  overseas  market  was  at  the  expense  of 
the  West  German  car  exports,  as  well  as  of  American  exports.  In 
the  United  States,  German  cars  faced  increasing  competition  from 
the  smaller  American  cars  that  had  price  advantages. 

The  need  to  cut  costs  in  the  automobile  industry  has  been  para¬ 
mount  as  wages  in  the  industry  have  spiraled.  The  annual  per 
capita  income  of  the  Volkswagen  worker  has  exceeded  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  US$15,000.  As  in  the  United  States,  automobile  workers  in 
West  Germany  have  consistently  earned  the  highest  industrial 
wage  (see  Working  Conditions,  Wages,  and  Benefits,  this  ch.). 
West  German  car  producers  have  bought  Japanese  components  to 
cut  the  cost  of  such  components  by  10  to  20  percent  below  costs  of 
domestic  production.  Location  of  plants  abroad  has  been  moti¬ 
vated  not  only  by  such  location  being  an  aid  to  holding  or  increas¬ 
ing  market  shares,  but  also  as  a  means  of  cutting  production  costs. 
In  1980-81  Daimler-Benz  opened  a  truck  production  plant  in 
Hampton,  Virginia;  Daimler  acquired  facilities  in  San  Francisco  to 
produce  above-fifteen-ton  freigh  timers;  and  Maschinenfabrik 
Augsburg-Niimberg  (MAN)  established  a  bus  assembly  plant  in 
Cleveland,  North  Carolina.  MAN  had  under  consideration  acqui¬ 
sition  of  plants  in  the,  Philippines  and  India  in  addition  to  plants  it 
already  operated  in  South  Africa,  Turkey,  and  Australia.  Although 
many  reasons  have  gone  into  the  decision  of  West  German  car 
producers  to  locate  plants  abroad,  cutting  production  costs  has 
been  a  major  factor. 

Higher  costs  have  also  resulted  from  the  decline  of  productivity 
in  the  car  industry.  In  1981  each  West  German  worker  in  the 
automobile  industry  produced  16.5  cars  a  year,  compared  to 
twenty-six  by  an  American  worker  and  thirty-three  by  a  Japanese 
worker.  Although  production  of  luxury  cars  has  accounted  in  part 
for  fewer  cars  a  year  being  produced  by  the  West  German  worker, 
the  decline  in  average  yearly  output  per  worker  since  the  mid- 
1970s  has  been  evidence  of  a  general  decline  in  productivity  in  the 
industry. 

Chemicals 

Europe  was  the  original  home  of  the  chemical  industry.  Such 
industries  flourished  especially  in  Germany,  which  achieved 
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world  leadership  in  applying  the  science  of  chemistry  to  industrial 
technology.  Before  World  War  I  Germany  produced  large 
amounts  of  inorganic  chemicals  and  held  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
valuable  synthetic  dyestuffs  apd  on  most  pharmaceutical  chemi¬ 
cals.  Although  these  monopolies  were  broken  after  the  war,  Ger¬ 
many  recovered  strongly  and  retained  leadership  in  chemical 
technology.  Under  the  domination  of  a  giant  combination,  I.G. 
Farben  Industrie,  German  chemical  industries  were  streamlined 
into  highly  efficient  operations.  Obsolete  plants  were  closed, 
products  were  standardized,  production  was  specialized  by  plants, 
research  was  concentrated,  and  patents  and  markets  were  pooled. 

In  1981  the  Federal  Republic  had  the  world’s  three  largest 
chemical  firms:  Hoechst,  Bayer,  and  BASF.  The  country’s 
chemical  industry  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  largest 
exporter  and  importer  of  chemicals  in  the  world.  In  1980  total 
turnover  reached  US$55  billion,  a  nominal  rise  of  5  percent,  al¬ 
though  overall  production  declined  4  percent  from  the  record 
level  of  1979.  The  1980  figure  included  exports  of  US$23  billion 
and  imports  of  US$13  billion.  Included  in  imports  were  purchases 
from  the  United  States  of  US$1.3  billion,  an  increase  of  20  percent 
from  the  year  before. 

The  “Big  Three”  companies  were  nearly  even  in  terms  of  world 
turnover.  Bayer,  however,  registered  a  good  gain  in  earnings 
while  Hoechst  and  BASF  experienced  declines  in  profits  as  Amer¬ 
ican  subsidiaries  of  the  latter  two  firms  suffered  losses. 

As  of  1981  West  Germany  produced  more  sulfuric  acid  than  any 
country  except  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan.  It 
produced  more  caustic  soda  than  any  country  except  the  United 
States  and  about  the  same  amount  as  Japan.  In  the  production  of 
plastics  and  resins.  West  Germany  was  a  close  second  to  the  United 
States  and  achieved  about  the  same  production  as  Japan. 

The  chemical  companies  in  1981  faced  generally  depressed 
markets  for  their  products.  Although  different  companies  faced 
different  problems,  they  shared  some  problems  not  limited  to 
West  Germany.  All  firms  faced  rising  costs.  They  had  to  pay  more 
for  energy  and  for  petroleum  and  other  chemical  raw  materials. 
With  depreciation  of  the  deutsche  mark  (for  value  of  the  deutsche 
mark — see  Glossary)  during  1980  and  1981,  purchases  abroad  in¬ 
flated  costs  by  more  than  the  basic  quoted  price  increases.  More¬ 
over  the  chemical  industry  was  incurring  the  expense  of  meeting 
the  government’s  increasingly  tough  environmental  regulations. 
A  larger  and  stable  home  market  would  aid  chemical  firms  by 
reducing  dependence  on  foreign  markets  where  cyclical  eco¬ 
nomic  trends  have  had  a  destabilizing  effect  on  the  industry. 

The  chemical  industry  continued  its  investment  abroad,  how¬ 
ever,  and  sought  to  increase  overseas  market  opportunities. 
Bayer’s  1981  worldwide  capital  investment  exceeded  US$1  billion 
even  though  investment  had  been  greater  in  1980  (US$1.06  bil- 
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lion),  an  increase  of  almost  19  percent  over  1979.  Hoechst’s  capi¬ 
tal  investment  worldwide  in  1981  was  US$760  million,  the  same  as 
in  1980.  Almost  all  West  German  chemical  firms,  including  some 
smaller  ones,  increased  spending  on  research  and  development, 
considering  such  expenditures  to  be  essential  to  maintain  compet¬ 
itive  shares  of  markets. 

Electrical  Industry 

No  German  industry,  other  than  the  chemical  industry,  has 
given  greater  evidence  of  “science  in  the  service  of  industry”  than 
the  electrical  industry.  The  economics  of  physics  found  its  greatest 
opportunity  in  the  electrical  industry,  which,  second  only  to  the 
chemical  industry,  has  offered  the  most  challenging  outlet  for  the 
society’s  scientific  and  organizational  talents.  German  progress  in 
the  science  of  electricity  was  the  foundation  of  the  industry.  The 
basic  discoveries  of  physicists  were  applied  to  industry.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  electrical  industry  was  bom  and  nourished 
in  the  research  and  development  laboratories  of  the  universities. 

Two  great  firms  concentrated  power  in  the  electrical 
manufacturing  industry  through  their  control  of  inventions  and 
patent  rights.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  distinguished  from 
the  generation  and  sale  of  electric  power  on  which  most  other 
industry  depends.  The  first  firm  is  Siemens  AG,  the  largest  indus¬ 
trial  firm  in  Germany,  which  was  founded  by  Werner  Siemens 
(1816-92).  Among  his  numerous  innovations  were  the  invention 
of  the  dynamo  and  the  development  of  the  first  electric  railway 
system.  The  second  major  firm  in  the  industry  is  the  German 
General  Electric  Company  (Allgemeine  Elektrizitats- 
Gesellschaft — AEG),  which  was  designed  by  the  organizational 
genius  of  Emil  Rathenau.  The  company  was  formed  in  the  1880s 
to  exploit  Edison’s  incandescent  lamp.  The  electrical  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  displayed  unusual  talent  for  organizing  large-scale 
business  and  applying  scientific  genius;  the  talent  remained  evi¬ 
dent  in  1982. 

Electrical  manufacturing  has  maintained  rapid  and  steady 
growth  for  over  a  century.  The  industry  made  applications  to 
transportation  (tramways),  illumination  (lamp  bulbs),  metallurgy 
(steel  production),  communications  (telephone  and  telegraph), 
electrochemical  processes  (nitrogen  fixation  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere),  and  countless  machines  and  appliances  utilizing  electric 
motors.  By  1913  Germany  had  achieved  world  leadership  in  the 
production  of  electrical  products  and  equipment,  surpassing  the 
United  States  by  a  narrow  margin,  and  was  preeminently  the 
leading  exporter  of  these  products,  having  no  close  rival.  The 
renowned  British  economic  historian,  John  Clapham,  wrote  of  the 
German  electrical  manufacturing  industry:  “Beyond  question, 
the  creation  of  this  industry  was  the  greatest  single  industrial 
achievement  of  modem  Germany.”  The  industry  shared  in,  in- 
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deed  led,  the  industrial  progress  of  Germany  after  World  War  I. 
Productivity  in  industrial  production  rose  25  percent  between 
1925  and  1929,  and  real  wages  and  profits  also  rose. 

As  should  be  expected  of  the  fourth  largest  manufacturing  coun¬ 
try  of  the  world  in  1981,  Germany  produced  more  electric  power 
(in  kilowatt-hours)  than  any  country  except  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Japan.  It  was  third  in  the  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  gas,  which  was  used  to  produce  electricity — not  far  be¬ 
hind  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  modem  electrotechnology  industry  of  the  early  1980s 
West  Germany  stood  among  the  world  leaders.  The  industry  de¬ 
pended  heavily  upon  export  markets,  accounting  in  1980  for  al¬ 
most  10  percent  of  all  exports,  i.e.,  DM30  billion  out  of  DM344 
billion.  Siemens  alone  accounted  for  over  DM10  billion.  Foreign 
orders  for  Siemens’  products  in  the  first  half  of  1981  were  up  24 
percent  over  the  same  period  in  1980.  Foreign  markets  were  also 
of  importance  to  AEG,  if  not  to  the  same  degree  as  to  Siemens.  Of 
its  total  1980  production  of  DM15.1  billion,  42  percent  or  DM6.4 
billion  was  exported.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1981  new  foreign 
orders  were  increasing  at  double  the  rate  of  increase  in  domestic 
orders. 

The  country’s  electrical  manufacturing  industry  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  international  cooperation  in  the  rapidly  changing 
world  of  electronics  and  electrotechnology.  Again,  Siemens  has 
been  the  outstanding  example  of  organizational  adaptation  to 
changing  needs.  In  1980  the  company’s  investments  in  the 
United  States  reached  DM269  million,  more  than  double  its  in¬ 
vestments  in  1979,  making  available  DM203  million  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  shares  in  subsidiaries  and  associated  companies.  Siemens’ 
main  activity  remained  medical  engineering,  but  it  was  increasing 
its  production  of  power  engineering  products  through  Siemens- 
Allis,  a  joint  venture  with  Allis-Chalmers,  based  in  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia.  Siemens  also  increased  its  investments  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia,  pointing  out  that  of  its  total  international  business  sales, 
45  percent  were  generated  in  the  countries  where  Siemens  oper¬ 
ated  production  units.  A  new  switch  gear  plant  in  India  and  a  plant 
to  produce  communications  systems  in  Australia  were  among 
plants  going  into  production  in  1981.  A  joint  venture  with  Fuji 
Electric  that  has  existed  since  1923  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
cooperation  between  Siemens  and  Fuji  Electric  for  production  of 
computers. 

AEG  has  begun  production  of  color  television  in  China.  AEG- 
Telefunken  was  entering  a  joint  venture  agreement  with  Japan 
Victor  Company  to  produce  video  recorders  in  Japan.  As  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  have  become  increasingly  multinational,  the 
industry  has  sought  to  preserve  the  country’s  electrical  manufac¬ 
turing  leadership  in  world  production. 
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Engineering 

The  mechanical  engineering  industry  (machine-building)  may 
well  be  the  most  important  pillar  overall  of  the  industrial  econ¬ 
omy,  accounting  in  1980  for  20  percent  of  manufacturing  gross 
domestic  product  (GDP).  In  1980  the  industry  recorded  a  turn¬ 
over  of  almost  DM122  billion,  about  11  percent  of  total  industrial 
production.  The  industry  was  of  particular  importance  in  the  ex¬ 
port  sector,  accounting  in  1980  for  almost  20  percent  of  total 
exports.  The  industry  was  a  significant  contributor  to  the  overall 
foreign  trade  surplus.  In  1980  sales  abroad  increased  by  7  percent 
over  the  previous  year  to  a  total  of  DM63.1  billion.  Although 
imports  went  up  by  12  percent,  the  total  was  only  DM22.4  billion, 
which  meant  that  the  industry  had  an  overall  export  surplus  of 
more  than  DM40  billion.  The  contribution  was  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  the  overall  surplus  in  foreign  trade  was  about 
DM9  billion. 

The  decline  in  demand  in  the  domestic  market,  where  orders 
fell  10  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1981,  has  made  the  machine 
builders  all  the  more  attentive  to  markets  abroad,  even  though 
they  were  already  exporting  more  than  60  percent  of  their  pro¬ 
duction.  The  industry  confronted  challenges  beginning  to  be 
posed  by  manufacturers  in  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Although 
the  industry  had  an  export  advantage  as  a  result  of  declines  in  the 
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exchange  value  of  the  deutsche  mark,  the  industry  continued  to 
emphasize  the  need  to  keep  production  costs  down  in  order  to 
remain  internationally  competitive,  especially  with  Japanese 
manufacturers  who  were  taking  increasing  shares  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  particularly  in  the  Far  East.  As  of  1981  Japanese  advances 
had  been  achieved  mainly  at  the  expense  of  American,  British, 
and  French  manufacturers,  but  West  German  manufacturers  had 
not  been  unaffected,  even  though  market  share  losses  had  been 
minimal. 

An  area  where  West  German  firms  continued  to  register  growth 
was  in  turnkey  industrial  plants.  Successful  operations  of  the  late 
1970s-early  1980s  included  the  completion  of  a  polyester  fibers 
plant  in  Indonesia  by  Lurgi,  a  subsidiary  of  Metallgesellschaft;  a 
steel  mill  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  Schloemann-Siemag;  and  a  power 
plant  in  Algeria  by  Siemens  and  its  subsidiary.  Total  orders  in 
1980  for  this  category  of  production  were  almost  DM14  billion. 
Orders  from  Saudi  Arabia  reached  DM1.5  billion.  Other  countries 
placing  orders  for  large-scale  plant  equipment  included  China 
(DM904  million),  the  Soviet  Union  (DM822  million),  Libya 
(DM659  million),  South  Africa  (DM654  million),  and  Indonesia 
(DM612  million). 

The  mechanical  engineering  industry,  like  the  steel  industry, 
has  expressed  concern  over  advantages  that  some  foreign  compet¬ 
itors  hold  as  a  result  of  being  able  to  offer  state-subsidized  financ¬ 
ing.  West  German  firms  seeking  contracts  abroad  for  major 
industrial  turnkey  projects  have  reported  foreign  competitors  of¬ 
fering  concessional  financing.  In  early  1982  industry,  banks,  and 
the  government  continued  to  voice  their  objections  to  such  pol¬ 
icies  in  international  forums. 

Energy 

In  1981  primary  energy  production  was  the  equivalent  of  about 
2.4  million  barrels  per  day  (bpd)  of  oil.  Production  had  been 
within  a  narrow  range  of  this  level  for  the  preceding  eight  years. 
Of  the  2.4  million  bpd  oil  equivalent,  1.7  million  bpd  were  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  coal,  0.3  million  bpd  by  natural  gas,  0.3  million  bpd 
by  hydroelectric  and  nuclear  power,  and  only  0.1  million  bpd  by 
crude  oil.  Production  of  crude  oil,  excluding  natural  gas  liquids, 
declined  continuously  after  1977  when  production  was  108,000 
bpd.  In  terms  of  proved  reserves,  the  country  had  negligible 
amounts  of  oil,  6  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  and  almost  35 
billion  tons  of  coal;  the  coal  reserve,  however,  was  estimated  at  70 
billion  tons. 

In  the  early  1980s  the  country  had  a  crude  oil  refining  capacity 
of  3  million  bpd,  a  little  above  its  average  daily  consumption  of  2.7 
million  bpd  in  1979,  which  was  slightly  above  the  average  of  the 
preceding  three  years.  Consumption  fell  significantly  in  1980, 
declining  to  a  daily  average  of  2.4  million  bpd.  Reports  covering 
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the  first  six  months  of  1981  indicated  a  further  decline  over  1980. 
Given  the  negligible  domestic  crude  oil  production,  imports  of 
crude  oil  supplied  most  of  the  oil  for  refining.  West  Germany  is  a 
major  importer  of  oil — importing  more  oil  than  any  industrial 
noncommunist  nation  other  than  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Import  dependence  for  energy  production  is  a  little  under  50 
percent,  well  below  the  dependence  of  France  (70  percent)  and 
Italy  (82  percent). 

The  Federal  Republic  had  well-distributed  sources  of  oil;  Saudi 
Arabia  supplied  25  percent  and  Libya,  Nigeria,  and  Britain  each 
accounted  for  about  10  percent  of  total  imports.  Other  significant 
suppliers  were  Algeria,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  until  early 
1980,  Iran.  As  of  the  end  of  1980  the  country  had  oil  stocks  exceed¬ 
ing  310  million  barrels. 

Natural  gas  production  has  increased  rapidly  from  only  98  bil¬ 
lion  cubic  feet  in  1965  to  670  billion  cubic  feet  in  1980.  To 
supplement  domestic  production  and  meet  domestic  require¬ 
ments,  natural  gas  has  been  imported  from  the  Netherlands  and 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  late  November  1981  officials  of  Ruhrgas  AG  agreed  to  buy 
about  US$45  billion  of  natural  gas  from  the  Soviet  Union  over  a 
twenty-five  year  period.  The  transaction  represented  the  largest 
East-West  business  agreement  of  all  time.  Although  no  single 
price  for  the  gas  was  announced,  it  was  expected  to  be  “tied  to  the 
overall  trend  of  heating  oil  prices”  rather  than  to  the  price  of 
higher  quality  crude  oil.  The  Federal  Republic  will  receive  370 
billion  cubic  feet  annually,  in  addition  to  current  deliveries,  but 
Soviet  deliveries  also  to  be  made  to  France,  the  Netherlands,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  will  bring  the  annual  total  of 
deliveries  to  Western  Europe  to  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet,  an  energy 
equivalent  of  about  700,000  bpd.  The  gas  will  be  delivered 
through  a  5,760-kilometer  pipeline  to  be  built  between  the  Soviet 
gas  fields  around  Urengoy,  in  northwestern  Siberia,  and  delivery 
points  along  the  borders  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  and 
the  Federal  Republic  (see  fig.  13).  The  agreement  provides  for 
deliveries  to  begin  in  1984. 

As  of  mid-1981  the  Soviets  were  delivering  about  425  billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  annually  to  West  Germany,  accounting  for  about 
17  percent  of  the  country’s  gas  supplies  and  about  3  percent  of  its 
primary  energy  needs.  The  17  percent  figure  will  rise  to  30  per¬ 
cent  and  the  3  percent  figure  to  5  percent  when  the  Siberian 
pipeline  begins  delivery.  The  transaction  reflected  the  underly¬ 
ing  philosophy  in  West  Germany,  and  indeed  throughout  Western 
Europe,  that  East-West  trade  was  business  and  was  not  to  be  politi¬ 
cized.  Concern  over  increased  dependency  on  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  source  of  supply  was  secondary  to  the  economic  benefits  to  be 
gained.  The  pipeline,  by  various  estimates  costing  between 
US$10  and  US$15  billion,  will  mean  jobs  and  profits  for  West 
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German  workers  and  industry,  as  well  as  benefits  for  the  other 
West  European  countries  involved.  Orders  for  the  components  of 
the  pipeline  have  been  placed  with  msyor  contractors  and  subcon¬ 
tractors  throughout  Europe.  The  Mannesmann  AG  steel  group 
had  won  contracts  worth  over  US$500  million  to  supply  twenty- 
two  compressor  stations  for  the  pipeline.  In  turn,  the  Soviets 
stand  to  earn  more  than  US$7.5  billion  annually  in  convertible 
currency  once  the  gas  starts  flowing. 

West  Germans  and  other  West  Europeans  minimized  the  risk  of 
the  Soviets  cutting  off  the  gas  by  asserting  that  such  action  would 
damage  the  pipeline  and  result  in  loss  of  hard  currency  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moreover  the  West  Europeans  believed  that  their 
precautions — including  alternate  systems  for  switching  fuels  and 
for  a  surge  capacity  of  Dutch  gas — would  greatly  lessen  the  impact 
of  any  cutoff.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  Soviets  possessed  a  fine 
reputation  for  fulfilling  business  contracts,  an  argument  that  expe¬ 
rience  has  from  time  to  time  contradicted.  The  Soviets,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  violated  contracts  in  the  past  by  cutting  off  petroleum 
shipments  to  Yugoslavia  (1948),  Israel  (1956),  Finland  (1958),  and 
China  (1964). 

The  increased  crude  oil  prices  of  1973  did  minimal  damage  to 
the  economy.  Remarkably  the  Bundesbank  noted  in  its  July  1974 
report  that,  in  a  balance  of  payments  sense,  the  1973  price  in¬ 
crease  had  been  offset  by  virtue  of  appreciation  of  the  deutsche 
mark.  (With  oil  priced  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the  deutsche 
mark  appreciating  against  the  dollar  and  most  other  currencies, 
the  price  increase  had  been  dampened  and  then  offset  because  in 
terms  of  the  deutsche  mark,  industrial  and  other  imports  had 
declined  in  price.)  The  increases  in  oil  prices  in  1979  and  1980 
were  damaging,  however,  in  large  part  because  of  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  deutsche  mark  and  because  price  rises  in  the  countries 
that  supply  industrial  imports  were  greater  than  those  in  West 
Germany. 

Production  of  electricity  in  1980  was  almost  400  billion  kilowatt- 
hours,  or  20  percent  more  than  output  in  1974.  Of  this  total 
almost  44  billion  kilowatt-hours  were  produced  by  nuclear  elec¬ 
tricity  generation.  The  electric  power  industry  consumed  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  supplied.  Industry  consumed  about  60 
percent  and  residences  22  percent;  the  balance  was  consumed  by 
small  trade  establishments,  transport,  and  agriculture.  West  Ger¬ 
many  remained  a  major  producer  of  manufactured  gas — gas  pro¬ 
duced  by  gasworks  and  cokeries — producing  more  than  any  other 
country  within  OECD  except  the  United  States  and  Australia. 

The  reduction  of  some  4  percent  of  total  energy  consumption  in 
1980  was  attributable  to  many  causes — weather  was  mild,  and  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  decreased.  There  was  also  an  implied 
increase  in  energy  efficiency  and  a  reduction  in  the  energy  coeffi¬ 
cient  (the  incremental  amount  of  energy  required  to  produce  an 
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incremental  unit  of  the  gross  national  product  [GNP]).  Particu¬ 
larly  remarkable  was  a  reduction  of  10.5  percent  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  products,  especially  of  light  heating  oil.  As  a 
result  oil  imports  were  reduced  by  about  9  percent  as  compared  to 
1979. 

Before  the  1980-82  glut  in  the  world  oil  market  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  disarray  in  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC),  the  government  announced  details  of  its  en¬ 
ergy  strategy  for  the  1980s.  The  plan  had  five  major  elements: 
phasing  out  subsidies  on  oil  consumption;  more  extensive  use  of 
domestic  coal  resources;  curtailing  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  elimi¬ 
nating  oil  completely  in  the  generation  of  electric  power;  giving 
priority  to  finding  solutions  to  the  problems  of  storage  and  disposal 
of  nuclear  waste;  and  raising  the  nuclear  power  share  of  primary 
energy  generation  from  3.4  percent  in  1979  to  over  10  percent  in 
1985  and  over  16  percent  by  1990. 

Meanwhile  the  government  and  industry  made  significant  prog¬ 
ress  in  obtaining  nonnuclear  sources  of  energy.  Contracts  with 
Saudi  Arabia  that  were  due  to  expire  were  renewed,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  agreed  to  provide  25  percent  of  the  country’s  oil  imports, 
up  from  17  percent  in  1979.  Construction  was  begun  on  a  lique¬ 
fied  petroleum  gas  terminal  at  Wilhelmshaven,  with  completion 
scheduled  for  the  mid-1980s.  Plans  were  prepared  for  a  nuclear 
power  station  at  Brockdorf,  near  Hamburg;  political  and  public 
reluctance  to  increase  nuclear  power  generation  in  the  area  cre¬ 
ated  continuing  difficulties,  however.  Antinuclear  protesters 
joined  in  the  opposition,  and  at  times  clashes  with  authorities  were 
violent. 

Transportation 

In  the  early  1980s  the  transportation  system  of  West  Germany 
was  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  An  efficient  inland  waterway 
system  carried  grain,  oil,  timber,  coal,  heavy  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  countless  other  goods.  The  industrial  areas  remained 
centers  of  attraction  for  both  export  and  import  of  materials  and 
goods  through  North  Sea  ports,  especially  Hamburg,  a  center  of 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering.  The  German  Federal  Rail¬ 
way  system,  state  owned  and  operated,  provided  over  29,000  kilo¬ 
meters  of  rail  line  carrying  fuel  and  ores,  principally  coal,  stone, 
and  lignite  in  various  forms,  as  well  as  other  cargo  items.  High¬ 
speed  passenger  trains  connected  all  nuyor  cities.  Railway  density 
(length  of  rail  per  square  kilometer  and  per  capita)  was,  along  with 
Denmark’s,  the  greatest  in  Europe.  Approximately  4,400  addi¬ 
tional  kilometers  of  railways  were  not  federally  owned  (see  fig.  14). 

A  superior  road  and  highway  network  served  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  road  vehicles  in  any  European  country.  The  autobahns, 
great  transcountry  motor  roads  that  were  developed  during  the 
Nazi  period,  provide  limited  access  express  connections  of  almost 
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Figure  14.  Transportation 
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7,000  kilometers,  joining  ail  major  cities  and  carrying  heavy  pas¬ 
senger  and  cargo  traffic. 

Industry  and  the  Free  Market  Philosophy 

Following  World  War  II,  official  policy  deliberately  set  out  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  state  in  the  management  of  the 
economy — particularly  in  the  management  of  industry.  The  effort 
was  personified  in  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  Ludwig  Erhard 
during  the  era  that  took  the  society  through  reconstruction  to  the 
prosperity  and  full  employment  of  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
Erhard,  who  later  served  as  chancellor  (1963-66),  fervently  de¬ 
fended  private  enterprise  against  governmental  power  and  saw 
economic  liberalism  as  a  way  of  reducing  public  power.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  free  trade  was  the  answer  to  arbitrary  authority.  The 
concept  appealed  to  the  new  generation  ready  to  cast  away  the 
Hitler  years  of  overwhelming  state  interference  (despite  which 
German  industry  in  the  Nazi  period  was  never  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  organized  for  the  war  effort).  Erhard  neatly  summa¬ 
rized  the  point  in  his  book,  Germany’s  Comeback  in  the  World 
Market.  “More  perhaps  than  any  other  economy  the  German 
one  has  had  to  experience  the  economic  and  supraeconomic  con¬ 
sequences  of  an  economic  and  trading  policy  subjected  to  the 
extremes  of  nationalism,  autarchy  and  government  control.  We 
have  learned  the  lesson;  and  if  the  basic  principles  of  a  liberal 
economic  policy  are  championed.. .the  reason  must  be  sought  in 
the  special  circumstances  of  our  recent  history.” 

Although  the  government’s  postwar  fiscal  measures  enabled 
industry  to  finance  its  reconstruction  and  expansion,  it  did  not 
accept  in  full  Erhard’s  doctrine  of  economic  liberalism  if  that 
doctrine  was  taken  to  imply  that  business  and  industry  would  be 
kept  relatively  small,  divided,  and  overly  competitive.  This  had 
been  the  goal  of  the  postwar  occupying  powers,  particularly  the 
United  States.  This  goal  was  abandoned,  however,  when  West 
German  industrial  power  became  an  obvious  asset  to  the  West  in 
the  developing  cold  war.  West  German  industry  cooperated  to  a 
degree  with  the  Erhard  ministry,  but  it  built  upon  a  familiar  struc¬ 
tural  foundation  of  concentration,  and  it  manifested  a  strong  incli¬ 
nation  to  centralize  industrial  decisions.  The  problem  for  industry 
was  how  to  mobilize  economic  resources  and  power  on  the  scale 
required  if  the  job  of  reconstruction  was  to  be  finished  in  a  mini¬ 
mal  period  of  time.  Industry  saw  a  need  for  large  enterprises 
capable  of  undertaking  ambitious  investment  projects  and  for 
large  concentrations  of  venture  capital  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
financial  institutions  willing  to  take  risks  and  able  to  acquire  the 
necessary  financing.  Concentration  of  economic  power  among 
the  large  firms  steadily  increased,  and  by  the  mid-1960s  one  of 
every  three  workers  in  industry  was  employed  by  the  100  largest 
industrial  firms,  which  produced  over  40  percent  of  total  indus- 
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trial  output  and  accounted  for  50  percent  of  industrial  exports. 

In  the  early  1980s  industry  continued  to  be  highly  concentrated, 
the  result  of  constant  efforts  to  bring  together  various  sources  of 
economic  power.  Although  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  com¬ 
pare  the  degree  of  industrial  concentration  in  different  countries. 
Common  Market  surveys  over  the  years  have  suggested  that  the 
concentration  of  industry  in  the  Federal  Republic  was  probably 
not  out  of  line  with  that  in  other  member  countries. 

Tax  concessions  speeded  the  postwar  recovery  of  industry. 
These  concessions  were  used  not  merely  to  accelerate  overall 
industrial  recovery,  but  to  discriminate  purposely  between  one 
industry  and  another.  Favored  basic  industries — steel,  coal  and 
iron  ore  mines,  and  electric  power  plants — received  special  tax 
benefits  throughout  the  1950s.  Firms  in  these  industries  received 
exceptionally  large  depreciation  allowances  for  any  new  invest¬ 
ment  that  they  set  against  the  profits,  thus  sharply  reducing  taxa¬ 
ble  profits.  A  condition  of  receiving  such  benefits  was  that  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reduction  in  taxable  profit  was  to  be  rein¬ 
vested  in  die  business,  not  distributed  to  shareholders.  Thus  re¬ 
tained  earnings  financed  industrial  expansion  through  increased 
research  and  development,  application  of  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  production,  and  reduced  cost  of  capital.  Be¬ 
cause  taxes  were  purposely  set  high,  the  incentive  for  tax-reducing 
investment  was  all  the  greater.  Additionally  there  was  an  export 
tax  rebate  proportional  to  the  amount  exported  that  was  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  industries.  It  proved  to  be  such  an  export  incentive  that 
by  the  end  of  the  1950s  West  Germany  had  the  strongest  balance 
of  payments  in  the  trading  world.  Domestic  consumer  demand 
might,  and  did,  fluctuate,  but  the  continuing  boom  in  world  trade 
kept  the  export  order  books  filled  and  the  trade  balance  positive 
throughout  the  1970s  despite  the  worldwide  recession  of 
1974-75.  Only  in  1980  did  imports  exceed  exports  in  value— then 
by  only  a  narrow  margin  and  principally  because  of  the  spiraling 
cost  of  dollar-priced  petroleum,  reinforced  by  depreciation  of  the 
deutsche  mark  against  the  dollar  (see  Balance  of  Payments,  ch.  4). 
Nevertheless  demand  for  exports  helped  keep  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  throughout  the  1970s  and  into  1981  at  levels  averaging  97 
percent  of  the  work  force. 

Tax  incentives  also  favored  the  shipbuilding  and  construction 
industries.  A  vast  increase  in  housing  contributed  to  mobility  of 
labor.  Availability  of  housing  in  the  great  industrial  centers  was 
responsible  in  part  for  the  low  level  of  unemployment  because 
workers  could  move  from  areas  of  relative  unemployment  to 
areas  of  labor  scarcity.  By  the  time  the  various  special  incentives 
were  terminated,  their  intended  effect  had  been  achieved  with 
industry  reaching  higher  levels  of  productivity. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  government  support  of  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  subsidies,  low-cost  loans  provided  by  the  state,  and 
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discriminatory  tax  allowances  favoring  selected  sectors  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  A  free  market  philosophy  does  pervade  industry, 
but  it  is  understood  as  a  philosophy  restraining  state  intervention, 
not  as  a  policy  favoring  business  and  industry.  And  since  the  early 
postwar  years,  moreover,  government  policy  has  never  been  con¬ 
ceived  as  limiting  the  concentration  in  and  central  direction  of 
industry  by  industry.  Industrial  cooperation  was  achieved  by  con¬ 
sultation,  especially  consultative  planning  within  respective  in¬ 
dustries  for  future  investment. 

Organizational  Structure 

West  German  civil  and  commercial  laws  give  legal  recognition 
to  a  variety  of  incorporated  and  unincorporated  business  forms. 
The  most  common  forms  are  the  public  corporation,  Aktienge- 
sellschaft  (AG),  and  the  limited  liability  company,  Gesellschaft 
mit  beschrankter  Haftung  (GmbH).  In  addition  there  are  gen¬ 
eral  partnerships,  limited  partnerships,  sole  or  joint  proprietor¬ 
ships,  joint  ventures,  and  branches  of  foreign  corporations. 

Industrial  organization  is  almost  always  in  the  form  of  a  public 
corporation  or  a  limited  liability  company.  The  public  corpora¬ 
tion  is  an  incorporated  business  entity.  Shareholder  liability  is 
limited  to  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares. 
Because  these  shares  can,  upon  application  ofihe  corporation,  be 
traded  on  a  stock  exchange,  die  public  corporation  is  the  form 
overwhelmingly  favored  by  large  enterprises  that  have  high  capi¬ 
tal  stock  requirements.  The  promoters  of  the  corporation  may  be 
citizens  or  foreign  nationals,  resident  or  nonresident.  They  ap¬ 
point  the  supervisory  board,  Aufsichtsrat,  which  in  turn  appoints 
the  board  of  management,  Vorstand  (see  Industry  and  Banks, 
this  ch.). 

The  share  capital  (capital  stock)  of  a  public  corporation  must  be 
expressed  in  deutsche  marks  with  a  minimum  capital  of 
DM100,000.  Shares  may  be  common  or  preferred  (preference 
shares)  and,  as  in  the  United  States,  one  share  of  common  stock 
entitles  the  holder  to  one  vote;  preference  shares  may  be  issued 
without  voting  rights.  Preference  shares  entitle  holders  to  a  pref¬ 
erential  dividend  or  preferential  distribution  of  assets  in  the  event 
of  liquidation.  Shareholder  approval  is  required  to  establish  a  legal 
reserve  for  the  protection  of  shareholders  and  creditors. 

An  important  difference  between  a  public  corporation  and  a 
limited  liability  company  is  that  shares  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
traded  on  a  stock  exchange.  The  rules  for  shareholder  rep¬ 
resentation  and  for  increases  and  reductions  of  capital  are  in  prin¬ 
ciple  the  same  as  for  the  corporation.  Registered  managers  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  limited  liability  company;  a  management  board 
oversees  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  Minimal  capital  structure 
for  a  limited  liability  company  is  DM20,000,  one-fifth  the  minimal 
requirement  for  a  corporation. 
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The  members  of  the  management  board  are  the  main  corporate 
officers.  Legislation  enacted  in  1978  requires  that  a  labor  director 
be  a  member  of  the  management  board.  This  director  represents 
the  employer  in  wage  negotiations  and  is  mainly  responsible  for 
labor  relations,  working  conditions,  personnel,  and  welfare. 

Depending  upon  the  size  of  a  public  corporation,  or  limited 
liability  company,  and  the  number  of  employees,  the  supervisory 
board  must  consist  of  from  three  to  twenty-one  members — the 
total  number  to  be  divisible  by  three.  Except  in  the  case  of  a 
family-owned  corporation  with  fewer  than  500  employees,  one- 
third  of  the  members  are  elected  by  the  employees  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  supervisory  board  of  a  firm  with  more  than  2,000 
employees  must  equally  comprise  representatives  of  labor  and 
capital.  Shareholders  elect  representatives  of  capital,  employees 
elect  the  labor  representatives  who  may  come  from  tKe  relevant 
trade  union,  company-employed  wage  earners,  nonmanagerial 
salaried  employees,  and  employees  with  managerial  functions. 

A  limited  liability  company  is  legally  represented  by  and  man¬ 
aged  by  one  or  more  registered  managers.  In  addition  the  com¬ 
pany  may  have  a  supervisory  board  or  a  similar  body,  but  such  a 
body  is  mandatory  only  if  the  company  has  more  than  500  regular 
employees.  Like  the  workers  of  a  public  corporation,  employees 
elect  one-third  of  the  board  members. 

Company  Supervisory  Boards 

Unlike  the  single-board  Anglo-American  system.  West  German 
companies  have  two  boards:  a  supervisory  board  and  an  execu¬ 
tive  or  management  board.  The  supervisory  board  generally 
meets  four  or  five  times  a  year,  or  more  often  if  conditions  necessi¬ 
tate.  It  analyzes  the  annual  accounts  of  the  company  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  major  policy  decisions  as  overall  manpower 
planning,  investment  in  new  plants,  closing  old  facilities,  mergers 
and  takeovers,  and  changes  in  production  methods.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  management  board  are  responsible  for  conducting  the 
day-to-day  business  of  the  company  and,  therefore,  work  full  time. 
They  may  not  sit  on  the  supervisory  board,  and  members  of  that 
board  may  not  sit  on  the  management  board. 

Since  July  1, 1978,  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  supervisory 
board  have  been  representatives  of  labor.  This  parity  of  control 
with  management  on  supervisory  boards  was  achieved  by  labor  in 
the  iron  and  steel  and  coal-mining  industries  by  laws  passed  in 
1956. 

Although  the  supervisory  boards  appear  to  have  considerable 
influence,  and  in  fact  often  do,  a  management  board,  so  long  as  it  is 
successful  (which  means  profitable),  will  exercise  dominant  con¬ 
trol  of  the  firm  and  will  probably  have  the  ultimate  word  in  decid¬ 
ing  on  the  membership  of  the  supervisory  board.  This  is  possible 
because  management  will  have  seen  that  members  of  the  supervi- 
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sory  board  represent  a  mixture  of  the  principal  outside  interests 
on  whose  cooperation  the  company  is  normally  dependent,  i.e., 
the  customers  for  the  firm’s  products,  the  providers  of  finance,  or 
suppliers  of  materials.  This  results  in  a  company  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  supplier  on  the  supervisory  board  of  another  company 
and  having  on  its  own  board  a  representative  of  the  other  com¬ 
pany  as  a  valued  customer.  Firms  allied  in  vertical  or  horizontal 
structures  thus  establish  long-standing  relations  by  associating  the 
various  companies  with  each  other  in  major  decisions,  especially 
on  investment.  This  network  is  reinforced  by  the  association  of 
banks  and  companies  through  interrepresentation  on  each  other’s 
boards  (see  Industry  and  Banks,  this  ch.). 

Supervisory  boards  of  major  industrial  firms  thus  tend  to  be 
highly  supportive  of  management.  The  members  of  such  boards 
usually  stand  in  close  alliance  with  each  other,  and  the  function  of 
the  boards  is  clearly  seen  as  a  device  for  systematic  consultation 
between  firms  whose  interests  are  intertwined.  A  company  re¬ 
form  law  of  1965  made  it  illegal  for  two  companies  to  exchange 
supervisors  and  management  positions  directly,  but  it  is  not  illegal 
for  a  company  to  have  one  of  its  executives  sitting  on  its  own 
supervisory  board  and  on  that  of  another  company.  The  execu¬ 
tive  must  not,  of  course,  be  a  member  of  the  management  board. 
Interlocking  at  the  supervisory  board  level  is  legal,  and  this  is  the 
way  that  firms  of  mutual  interest — and  their  banks — do  in  fact 
interlock. 

It  seems,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  that  decisions  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  managerial  are  mainly  influenced  by  management 
representatives  on  the  supervisory  boards.  This  occurs  because 
trade  union  members  of  supervisory  boards  do  not  generally  inter¬ 
vene  adversely  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  business  in  the  areas  of 
investment  and  in  so-called  technical  matters.  Although  in¬ 
formed  in  these  areas,  trade  union  members  tend  to  concentrate 
their  influence  on  matters  that  affect  employment,  wages,  and 
working  conditions,  the  traditional  areas  of  trade  union  interest. 

Industrial  Associations 

The  pervasive  industrial  associations,  and  more  particularly  the 
central  body  of  associations,  the  Federation  of  German  Industries 
(Bundesverband  der  Deutschen  Industrie — BDI),  constituted  a 
major  force  for  the  organized  economic  effort  and  post-World  War 
II  reassertion  of  power  by  industry.  The  BDI  was  established  in 
1949  with  an  organizational  structure  based  upon  thirty-nine  na¬ 
tional  industrial  federations  ( Verbdnde — also  translated  as  associa¬ 
tions).  The  system  is  hierarchical  to  the  point  that  the  smaller 
industrial  associations  rely  heavily  upon  the  support  of  the  so- 
called  top  associations  ( Spitzenverbdnde )  to  represent  their  views 
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at  the  center  of  consultation. 

In  1982  this  hierarchical  structure  still  seemed  to  be  reinforced 
by  the  Basic  Law  (constitution),  which  gives  the  associations  an 
unusual  consultative  status  in  the  processes  of  government,  even 
spelling  out  the  general  practice  in  ministries:  “Do  not  bring  in 
for  consultation  associations  which  do  not  exercise  a  nationwide 
authority.”  This  collaboration  between  the  state  and  powerful 
industrial  associations  was  not  new.  It  was  a  feature  of  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic,  under  which  a  1926  law  instructed  the  big  associa¬ 
tions  to  provide  forums  for  the  views  of  smaller  associations  and  to 
take  note  of  such  views.  The  hierarchical  principle  was  not  held 
simply  for  administrative  convenience;  it  was  the  basis  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Under  the  Nazi  regime  the  hierarchical  system  was  greatly 
reinforced.  Lines  of  authority  were  not  to  be  questioned.  Respon¬ 
sibility  was  concentrated  in  a  small  group  at  the  apex  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  Nazi  word  for  their  method  of  organizing  industry  was 
Wirtschaftslenkung  (guided  private  enterprise).  The  contempo¬ 
rary  practice  of  developing  planned  investment  programs  cover¬ 
ing  a  whole  industry  and  seeking  to  achieve  more  collaboration  in 
research  to  accelerate  technical  development  has  its  roots  in  prac¬ 
tices  of  a  similar  type  during  the  Weimar  and  Nazi  periods. 

This  is  not  to  assert  that  industry  is  rigidly  organized.  Industry 
in  general  recoils  from  arbitrary  procedures,  rejects  cartel- 
mongering  and  compulsory  price  agreement,  and  tries  to  avoid 
unfair  dominance  of  small  industry  by  large  industry.  Moreover 
since  1958  the  Federal  Cartel  Office  has  prohibited  abuse  by 
market-dominating  firms,  controlled  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
and  applied  regulations  against  unfair  competition  and  unfair 
trade  practices. 

The  industrial  associations  were  responsible  for  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  industrial  statistics,  making  them 
more  precise  and  comprehensive.  The  steel  industry,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  regularly  makes  three-to- five-year  forecasts  of  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  on  the  basis  of  industry  investment  plans,  including  an 
estimate  of  future  demand  for  various  steel  products.  Individual 
steel  producers  pay  particular  attention  to  these  industry  fore¬ 
casts,  seeking  to  coordinate  long-term  supply  arrangements  for 
particular  products  in  a  conscious  effort  to  avoid  creating  surplus 
capacity  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  Verbande  see  themselves  as  exercising  a  traditional  and 
public  role  as  guardians  of  national  industries.  Problems  of  policy 
are  resolved  not  by  authoritarian  decree  but  by  consultation.  The 
associations  continue  to  wield  considerable  power  and  influence, 
but  they  do  so  more  subtly  than  in  earlier  eras.  Individual  associa¬ 
tions  vary  widely  in  quality  and  in  importance.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  they  are  a  significant  force  in  the  steel,  chemical,  machine 
tool,  and  electrical  industries,  and  supply  excellent  leadership  to 
these  industries,  also  providing  technical  assistance  and  informa- 
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tion.  The  methods  used  by  associations  to  secure  a  consensus  of 
industrial  decisions  in  any  given  direction  are  distinctly  of  a  high 
order  of  sophistication.  Technical  directors  employed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciations  see  it  as  their  task  to  take  systematic  long-term  views  of 
the  interests  of  their  industries.  As  experts  in  investment  and 
technological  development,  they  are  regularly  consulted  by  the 
government  well  in  advance  of  presentation  of  legislation  for  par¬ 
liamentary  discussion. 

Erhard  and  the  ideologues  of  economic  liberalism  did  not  con¬ 
vert  West  German  industrialists  from  being  disciplined  members 
of  their  particular  industrial  communities  to  being  passionate  ad¬ 
herents  of  free  competitive  markets.  This  does  not  mean  that 
West  German  businesspeople  are  not  competitive;  in  practice 
they  are  often  extremely  responsive  to  the  market  and  often  com¬ 
pete  powerfully  with  each  other.  There  is  more  competition 
within  West  German  industry  than  is  sometimes  realized. 

The  BDI  has  tremendous  influence  throughout  the  industrial 
sector,  powerful  enough  to  mobilize  industry  when  deemed  desir¬ 
able.  In  the  1960s,  for  example,  the  BDI  persuaded  industrial  firms 
to  subscribe  large  amounts  of  money  for  government  use,  thus 
permitting  Bonn  greatly  to  increase  its  foreign  aid  to  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries.  Under  leadership  of  the  associations,  industry 
often  does  voluntarily  for  the  public  good  what  might  otherwise 
require  legislation.  The  methods  of  industrial  associations  rest 
upon  the  preference  of  industry  leaders  for  organized  and  deliber¬ 
ate  action,  not  blind  and  brutal  confrontation  (see  Traditional  In¬ 
terest  Groups,  ch.  7). 

Industry  and  Banks 

The  nation’s  great  industries  have  been  characterized  from 
their  beginnings  by  a  high  degree  of  concentration  of  control.  An 
initial  period  of  strenuous  competition  in  the  electrical  industry 
was  followed  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  curbs  on  competition 
and  the  formation  of  two  giant  concerns:  AEG  and  Siemens  (see 
Electrical  Industry,  this  ch.).  These  two  dominant  organizations 
controlled  prices  and  product  specialization  and  allotted  spheres 
of  influence.  In  the  chemical  industry  I.G.  Farben  emerged  as  the 
dominant  firm  in  the  late  1920s.  Like  the  great  German  Steelwork 
Union  (Stahlwerksverband),  Farben  was  a  combination  of  combi¬ 
nations.  It  dominated  the  German  chemical  and  dye  industry, 
brought  the  great  chemical  companies  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States  into  international  cartel  agreements,  and  through  its  superb 
research  efforts  gained  a  monopoly  of  chemical  formulas,  which  it 
used  in  trade  for  international  market  privileges. 

Such  industrial  concentration  would  likely  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble,  or  certainly  far  more  difficult  to  achieve,  without  similar  con¬ 
centration  in  the  banking  sector  and  the  intimate  association  of 
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these  banks  with  industry.  In  steel,  chemicals,  electrical,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  other  great  heavy  industries,  the  German  banks  pro¬ 
vided  the  investment  capital,  with  particular  banks  adapting  their 
services  to  particular  industries.  The  pattern  of  association  con¬ 
tinued  as  of  1982,  and  of  all  industrialized  countries  only  Japan  had 
gone  further  in  the  interlocking  of  banks  and  industry. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  close  association,  the  banking  indus¬ 
try  showed  the  same  concentration  as  the  industries  it  served. 
Parent  banks  tolerated  no  ruinous  competition  among  their  off¬ 
spring  banks.  Bank  control  in  industry  was  exercised  by  having 
bank  representatives  sit  on  boards  of  directors  of  the  industrial 
firms.  Often  these  representatives  have  served  as  chairmen  and 
vice  chairmen.  In  1919  the  great  English  economist,  Alfred  Mar¬ 
shall,  observed  that  German  banks  “carried  to  excess  the  locking 
up  of  their  capital  in  loans  which  cannot  be  called  in  under  grave 
emergency.”  The  banks  were  overgenerous  in  their  grants  of  long¬ 
term  credits  and  supported  to  the  limit  of  their  strength  the  issue 
of  industrial  shares  and  bonds.  In  consequence  the  banks  felt  they 
had  a  permanent  stake  in  the  industries  they  nurtured.  The 
Dresdner  Bank  was  closely  allied  with  the  steel  industry,  the  Deut-' 
sche  Bank  with  export  and  shipping  industries,  and  the  Darmstad- 
ter  Bank  with  various  manufacturing  industries,  principally 
chemical  and  metal  production. 

In  the  early  1980s  the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  Dresdner  Bank,  and 
the  Commerzbank — the  Big  Three — remained  the  three  largest 
banks  and  continued  to  exercise  bank  influence  in  industry  by 
placing  representatives  on  a  company’s  supervisory  board  (see 
Company  Supervisory  Boards,  this  ch.).  Originally  established  to 
give  stockholders  a  more  effective  voice  in  management  decisions 
than  could  be  achieved  in  an  annual  meeting,  the  supervisory 
boards  in  industry  have  greatly  increased  shareholder  influence 
on  any  major  investment  decision  and  on  designation  of  senior 
management  staff. 

The  power  of  the  banks  in  industry  arises  from  the  fact  that 
banks  hold  shares  in  their  own  names  and  overwhelmingly  control 
the  proxies  of  shareholders  who  are  their  depositors.  A  govern¬ 
ment  survey  in  the  1960s  found  that  in  companies  with  aggregate 
share  capital  amounting  to  three-quarters  of  the  nominal  value  of 
all  quoted  industrial  shares,  70  percent  of  the  capital  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  banks.  Although  control  depended  in  part  on  the 
banks’  direct  shareholdings,  voting  power  came  principally  from 
the  exercise  of  proxies.  This  power  has  increased  because  the 
banks  as  common  practice  exchange  proxies  among  themselves 
under  a  system  known  as  Stimmenleihe  (loaned  votes).  An 
individual  bank  can  thereby  increase  the  weight  of  its  voting 
power  in  any  or  industry  in  which  it  has  particular  interest. 
The  Big  Three  banks  collect  proxies  from  smaller  banks;  it  was 
estimated  in  1981  that  the  Big  Three  controlled  about  70  percent 
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of  all  shareholders’  proxy  voles  cast  at  company  meetings.  Iden¬ 
tifying  a  bank  as  the  exerciser  of  a  shareholder’s  proxy  was  difficult 
as  only  the  name  and  address  of  an  individual  casting  a  proxy  on 
behalf  of  a  bank  need  be  reported.  Banks  seem  to  seek  control  of  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  shareholding  of  any  company  in  which  the 
bank  has  a  particular  interest. 

The  power  of  the  banks  has  been  based  in  part  on  their  roles  as 
agents  of  investors.  Investors  generally  must  go  to  a  bank  in  order 
to  buy  or  to  sell  their  shares  because,  other  than  specialized  bro¬ 
kers  who  themselves  often  act  as  agents  of  banks  seeking  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  identities  in  particular  share  dealings,  bank  officials  are 
the  only  representatives  authorized  to  trade  on  the  floor  of  the 
stock  exchanges.  Banks  operate  substantial  investment  depart¬ 
ments.  Stock  market  operations  are  themselves  highly  central¬ 
ized,  and  fifteen  large  companies  account  for  about  40  percent  of 
the  nominal  value  of  all  traded  shares.  The  bulk  of  all  share 
dealings  is  concentrated  in  the  investment  departments  of  the  Big 
Three  banks.  A  company  can  trade  its  shares  or  bonds  on  an 
exchange  only  after  a  lapse  of  one  year  from  registration.  During 
this  period  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  bank  finance.  As 
a  result  industrial  managers  remain  quite  responsive  to  bank  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  influence  exercised  by  banks,  however,  is  not  unrestrained. 
Management  (represented  by  the  management  board)  represents 
the  executive  power  of  a  firm  (as  contrasted  with  the  supervisory 
board  representing  shareholders)  and  does  not  easily  relinquish 
control.  Thus  a  firm  with  excellent  management  and  a  successful 
record  of  profitability  exercises  control  over  company  affairs 
(usually  through  the  management  board)  and  has  a  major  voice  in 
the  selection  of  supervisory  board  members.  In  the  words  of  a 
critic  of  the  practice,  however,  the  banks  still  succeed  in  “collect¬ 
ing  Aufsichtsrat  places  the  way  other  people  collect  postage 
stamps.”  The  Big  Three  banks  hold  over  half  of  all  supervisory 
board  seats  in  industry,  while  the  top  ten  banks  hold  over  three- 
quarters  of  such  seats. 

The  major  banks  thus  are  represented  on  the  supervisory  boards 
of  most  of  the  major  industrial  companies.  Among  themselves  the 
banks  may  compete  for  positions' on  a  firm’s  supervisory  board.  At 
annual  meetings,  however,  the  banks  deliver  proxy  votes  to  the 
bank  having  the  greatest  representation  on  the  supervisory  board 
of  the  industry  or  firm.  The  West  German  banks,  unlike  banks  in 
many  other  industrialized  countries,  have  technical  departments 
that,  on  scientific  and  industrial  grounds,  can  make  decisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  company’s  financing.  The  banks  bring  to  industry  new 
ideas  and  techniques  that  can  aid  an  industry.  The  banks  can,  and 
do,  induce  management  to  improve  business  practices. 

The  banks  conduct  their  operations  with  industry  on  a  highly 
ethical  level.  Competing  concerns  that  may  be  clients  of  the 
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same  bank  are  assured  that  their  business  secrets  will  not  be 
leaked  by  bank  officials  who  may  sit  on  both  their  respective 
supervisory  boards.  The  banks  appear  to  be  most  concerned  to 
see  that  management  be  as  efficient  as  possible  in  firms  where  the 
banks  have  large  investments.  The  banks  are  primarily  interested 
in  increasing  their  own  profits  and  thus  work  closely  with  the 
industries  they  finance  to  solve  problems  and  evaluate  prospects. 
They  do  this  while  respecting  the  integrity  of  the  individual  firm. 

The  industry-bank  relationship  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
Directors  of  the  large  industrial  firms  are  invited  to  sit  on  the 
banks’  supervisory  boards — often  a  firm  and  a  bank  will  simply 
exchange  representatives  for  their  supervisory  boards.  Almost  all 
the  fifty  major  industrial  firms  have  bank  representatives  on  their 
boards.  In  turn,  the  representatives  of  those  firms  sit  on  the 
boards  of  the  Big  Three  and  other  banks.  It  is  a  form  of  mutual 
supervision,  a  channel  of  information  allowing  for  diffusion  of 
advanced  management  techniques.  A  German  industrialist  tradi¬ 
tionally  expected  to  have  his  banker  intimately  informed  of  all  the 
operations  of  his  business.  In  return  the  industrialist  received  the 
financial  support  necessary  for  large-scale  investment  required  in 
heavy  industry.  The  tradition  continues.  Every  advanced  indus¬ 
trial  country  presents  evidence  of  close  banker-industrial  client 
relationships;  in  West  Germany  these  relationships  are  simply 
closer  than  most. 

Business  Planning 

From  the  beginning  of  the  country’s  industrial  development,  its 
business  community  has  been  concerned,  in  some  measure,  with 
collective  policy  planning  whether  such  planning  applied  to  a 
firm,  a  group  of  firms,  or  to  an  entire  industry.  Banks  were  either 
organizers  or  active  participants  in  the  process.  Influenced  in 
large  part  by  American  business  practices,  West  German  industry 
after  World  War  II  became  increasingly  interested  in  the  practice 
of  long-term  forecasting,  by  individual  firm  or  by  industry,  of 
investment,  production,  profits,  and  other  key  variables  in  the 
operation  of  industry.  Attention  to  marketing  innovations, 
inventory  control,  and  new  methods  of  working-capital  manage¬ 
ment  grew.  Industry  increasingly  used  the  official  national  in¬ 
come  accounts,  which  were  constantly  being  refined. 

A  notable  tendency  in  West  German  industry  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  time  limit  of  any  business  plan.  Management  in 
large-scale  industrial  enterprise  found  that  important  decisions, 
especially  in  financing  and  capital  investment,  required  a  length¬ 
ened  perspective.  The  very  large  industrial  firms  have  adopted 
elaborate  methods  of  organizing  forecasts  in  systematic  fashion, 
not  believing  that  modem  methods  of  forecasting  are  foolproof 
but  rather  that  they  are  aids  for  achieving  improved  management 
decisions  in  the  future.  A  major  practitioner  of  such  systematic 
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planning  was  Siemens;  its  varied  factories  developed  five-year 
forecasts  at  the  start  of  each  year.  Joint  exercises,  involving  all 
work  managers,  occurred  every  six  months,  their  purpose  being  to 
review  performance  against  plan  and  to  analyze  the  current  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  long-term  plan  itself.  Both  Siemens  management  and  its 
bankers,  the  Deutsche  Bank,  considered  such  continuing  analyses 
essential  to  business  success.  As  a  seller  of  heavy  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  Siemens  found  it  essential  to  make  long-term  forecasts  of 
technology  changes,  thus  the  elaborate  drills  of  six-month  exer¬ 
cises. 

The  high  incremental  capital-output  ratio  achieved  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  has  been  atti  ibuted  in  large  part  to  industrial  planning 
based  on  long-term  inter-firm  agreements  designed  to  aid  indus¬ 
tries  in  economizing  capital  during  periods  when  the  pace  of  de¬ 
mand  slackened.  The  BDI  supports  the  expansion  of  advanced 
techniques.  The  Munich-based  Institute  of  Business  Research  (In- 
stitut  fiir  Wirtschafts-Forschung)  publishes  an  extensive  series  of 
long-term  economic  predictive  analyses.  As  the  problems  faced  by 
the  industrialist  and  businessperson  in  an  increasingly  volatile 
economy  become  more  complex  and  predictions  ever  more  un¬ 
certain,  individual  firms  have  found  it  necessary  to  compare  com¬ 
pany  .  plans  with  the  sophisticated  industrywide  and  entire 
economy  forecasts  formulated  by  ever  more  refined  techniques. 
As  significant  investment  risks  markedly  increased  during  the 
1970s,  firms  discovered  that  industrywide  planning  may  reduce 
uncertainty  about  supply  and  markets.  As  they  have  equipped 
themselves  with  both  business  habits  and  institutions  of  modem 
capitalism  that  could,  if  necessary,  move  them  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  planning,  the  possibility  exists  that  should  a  compelling 
need  arise,  a  more  directed  official  economic  policy  might 
emerge. 

Like  other  industrialized  countries,  West  Germany  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  early  identification  of  the  probable  beneficial 
and  adverse  impacts  of  the  applications  of  technology.  Although 
lagging  behind  the  United  States,  West  Germany  had  begun  mak¬ 
ing  such  ^identifications.  Technology  assessment,  as  such  activity 
has  come  to  be  called,  has  been  for  some  years  a  function  of  the 
official  research  and  technology  policy  authorities,  e.g.,  the  Minis¬ 
try  for  Research  and  Technology  (Bundesministerium  fiir  For- 
schung  and  Technologie).  But  these  official  bodies  formulate 
recommendations  that  have  been  taken  into  account  by  industry 
in  its  planning.  As  early  as  the  middle  1960s,  systems  studies  on 
the  development  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  were  being  carried 
out  in  the  nuclear  research  centers  at  Karlsruhe  and  Jiilich.  These 
studies  included  four  projects:  man,  energy,  and  the  environ¬ 
ment;  resource  exploitation  and  resource  safeguards;  communica¬ 
tions  and  society;  and  transport,  land  use,  and  the  economy. 
Increasingly  the  results  of  such  studies  became  part  of  business 
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planning.  Among  the  most  important  research  and  development 
institutions  in  these  four  spheres  were  those  of  certain  major 
industrial  firms  that  maintained  a  large  systems  analysis  capability. 
Industry  in  its  planning  undertook  studies  that  were  not  limited  to 
technical  and  economic  aspects,  although  the  profit  motive  re¬ 
mained  in  the  foreground. 

Labor  in  the  Industrial  Sector 

Two  words  may  best  describe  the  industrial  work  force  up  to  the 
early  1980s:  disciplined  and  moderate.  In  addition  the  work 
force  was  highly  skilled  as  a  result  of  education  and  training.  Al¬ 
though  the  workers  were  not  as  rigidly  disciplined  as  in  pre-World 
War  II  years  when  strict  training  at  home,  in  school,  and  in 
compulsory  military  service  established  the  fundamental  quality 
of  behavior,  they  have  remained  more  disciplined  and  more  mod¬ 
erate  than  their  counterparts  in  most  Western  countries. 

The  Industrial  Labor  Force:  Character,  Quality,  Skills 

For  the  first  twenty  years  after  World  War  II,  refugees  from 
Eastern  Europe  kept  competition  for  jobs  intense,  contributing  to 
energetic  performance  of  labor.  This  supply  of  labor  from  the 
eastern  areas,  and  later  the  importation  of  workers  from  such 
countries  as  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugosla¬ 
via,  allowed  the  Federal  Republic  to  keep  inflation  below  levels  in 
other  countries.  Wages  rose  constantly  but  so  did  productivity, 
thus  offsetting  increases  in  wages  in  whole  or  in  part.  Added  to 
the  pressure  of  competition  from  other  workers,  fear  of  inflation 
kept  worker  wage  demands  moderate  for  many  years  because 
wage  increases  beyond  productivity  increases  spelled  price 
increases — a  problem  the  West  German  worker  may  have  feared 
more  than  did  workers  in  other  countries.  For  the  first  twenty 
years  many  workers  recalled  the  terrible  inflation  of  the  1920s, 
and  most  remembered  the  immediate  post-World  War  II  years, 
the  latter  leading  to  near  stagnation  of  industry  and  trade  until  the 
currency  reform  of  1948. 

In  1980  the  total  work  force  was  about  26.7  million,  slightly 
above  the  level  of  1979.  Of  this  total,  9.8  million  workers  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries.  Foreign  workers  totaled 
about  2  million.  Of  the  almost  10  million  manufacturing  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  13  percent  were  in  the  nonelectrical  machinery 
industry,  12  percent  in  metal  products,  10  percent  in  electrical 
machinery,  8  percent  in  chemicals,  7  percent  in  basic  metals,  5.5 
percent  in  motor  car  production,  5  percent  in  nonmetallic  min¬ 
erals,  and  2  percent  in  other  transport  equipment;  the  balance  was 
spread  over  twenty-nine  other  branches  of  the  manufacturing 
industry.  Guest  workers  (Gastarbeiter)  were  employed  primarily 
in  metallurgy  (about  45  percent  of  the  total)  and  in  other  manufac- 
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taring  (30  percent);  most  of  the  balance  were  in  construction.  Few 
were  in  mining,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  total  labor  force,  5.3  percent  were  in  agriculture,  45.3 
percent  in  industry,  17.6  percent  in  trade  and  transport,  and  31.8 
percent  in  other  services.  Thus  West  Germany  had  about  an 
equal  number  of  workers  in  the  goods-producing  sectors  and  in 
the  service  sectors.  If  this  continuing,  and  inevitable,  shift  from 
goods-producing  to  services  sectors  follows  the  pattern  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  (where  68  percent  of  the  work  force 
produces  services),  productivity  overall  will  fall,  but  not  necessar¬ 
ily  in  the  industrial  sector  where  increased  application  of  techno¬ 
logy  may  sustain  productivity  increases. 

The  unemployed  numbered  about  900,000  in  1980,  or  3.8 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force.  By  late  1981  unemployment  had 
reached  1.5  million,  or  about  6.4  percent  of  the  work  force;  in 
February  1982  unemployment  soared  to  almost  2  million,  and 
government  forecasts  projected  an  average  for  1982  of  close  to  1.7 
million.  Unemployment  was  especially  high  among  the  young  as 
it  was  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  The  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  new  job  market  entrants,  members  of  the  baby 
boom  generation  of  the  early  1960s,  was  cause  for  concern  be¬ 
cause  industry  had  not  been  able  to  generate  any  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  job  openings.  Overall,  the  number  of  vacancies 
throughout  the  economy  had  actually  decreased  since  early 
1980.  Vacancies  in  construction  had  sharply  declined,  and  the 
decline  in  manufacturing  vacancies  accelerated  in  early  1981.  The 
number  of  short-time  workers  was  increasing  rapidly,  reaching 
500,000  by  mid-1981  the  highest  level  since  1976. 

Of  the  approximately  26.7  million  workers  almost  9  million 
were  members  of  unions.  In  no  industry  was  union  membership 
obligatory.  There  was  no  closed  shop.  All  but  about  1  million  of 
these  unionized  workers  belonged  to  one  of  the  sixteen  unions  in 
the  German  Trade  Union  Federation  (Deutscher  Gewerkschafts- 
bund — DGB).  The  main  outsiders  were  the  civil  servants’  federa¬ 
tion  and  the  police  union.  Unionization  was  particularly  strong  in 
industry,  membership  being  especially  high  in  mining  (about  90 
percent)  and  engineering.  Among  the  other  more  important 
unions  were  those  for  the  combined  chemical-paper-ceramic  in¬ 
dustry,  the  metal  industry,  and  public  services. 

Otto  von  Bismarck  suppressed  the  labor  movement,  and  the 
Weimar  Republic’s  sixty  unions  were  replaced  by  Hitler’s  labor 
front.  The  country’s  present  sixteen  unions,  organized  under 
British  guidance  after  the  war,  have  emerged,  in  the  view  of  some 
observers,  as  pillars  of  the  establishment.  Founded  in  1949,  the 
DGB  in  1982  remained  committed  to  free  enterprise  and  social 
democracy.  DGB  rules  were  strict.  A  decision  to  strike  must  be 
endorsed  in  a  ballot  by  at  least  75  percent  of  the  membership. 
Union  dues  averaged  about  1  percent  of  members’  monthly  pretax 
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pay,  and  unions  passed  on  11  to  12  percent  of  this  income  to  the 
DGB. 

In  theory  West  German  trade  unions  were  nonpolitical  bodies; 
in  practice  the  trade  unions  exercised  strong  political  influence,  in 
large  part  attributable  to  their  considerable  finances  and  their 
own  extensive  business  interests  in  both  banking  and  trade  (see 
Traditional  Interest  Groups,  ch.  7).  In  1982  the  unions  owned  one 
large  bank  as  well  as  a  well-financed  building  society. 

Industrial  relations  in  Western  Europe  continue  to  be  much 
more  varied  in  the  1980s  than  is  sometimes  realized.  Some  ana¬ 
lysts  have  offered  France  and  Italy  as  class  conflict  models  of 
industrial  relations  while  selecting  West  Germany  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  the  consensual  or  integrationist  model.  Through 
collective  bargaining — supplemented  by  labor-management  co¬ 
operation  and  political  action — West  German  unions  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  accept  cooperative  reform  as  the  best  way  to 
proceed  to  gain  additional  worker  benefits.  In  1982  the  unions 
were  extremely  well  financed  and  organized  and  felt  secure  in 
exercising  their  influence.  Some  critics  believed  the  unions  had 
become  too  bureaucratic  and  suggested  that  for  the  gradual, 
though  significant,  gains  achieved,  they  have  paid  the  price  of 
becoming  a  part  of  the  establishment.  The  unions,  however,  have 
achieved  much.  West  German  industrial  workers  were  among 
the  best  paid  of  Western  Europe  in  1982.  Stability  in  labor- 
management  relations  has  contributed  much  to  the  economic  mir¬ 
acle.  Collective  bargaining  has  generally  been  conducted  in  a 
constructive  atmosphere,  and  this  has  further  contributed  to  gen¬ 
eral  social  stability.  When  agreement  cannot  be  reached  directly 
between  the  bargaining  parties,  issues  are  decided  by  arbitration. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  have  been  rare,  and  except  in  1978  when 
there  was  a  major  dispute  in  the  steel  industry,  loss  of  working 
hours  due  to  labor  confrontations  has  been  insignificant. 

Fewer  workers  took  part  in  strikes  in  1980  than  in  1979.  In 
terms  of  days  lost  per  1,000  workers,  the  figure  was  only  seven  in 
1980,  twenty-five  in  1979,  and  221  in  1978.  The  outlook  for  1981 
was  excellent,  with  days  lost  per  1,000  workers  expected  to  match 
the  low  level  of  1980.  The  optimistic  expectation  was  based  upon 
the  wage  settlement  early  in  the  year  in  the  metalworking  indus¬ 
try.  I.G.  Metall,  the  country’s  largest  trade  union,  agreed  to  a 
wage  increase  of  5.3  percent  following  what  was  considered  to  be 
the  most  difficult  and  arduous  wage  negotiation  of  1981.  The 
settlement  was  important  because  the  metalworkers  have  tended 
to  set  the  pattern  for  industry  and  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
settlement  of  5.3  percent  was  well  below  the  average  6.7  percent 
of  1980.  Later  in  1981  over  2.5  million  workers  in  the  public 
sector  accepted  a  modest  4.3  percent  increase.  Because  of  high 
unemployment,  settlements  were  expected  to  be  moderate.  The 
fact  that  increases  were  modest  should  be  a  help  in  offsetting 
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inflationary  pressures  in  industry,  and  in  the  economy  generally, 
because  the  prices  of  industrial  inputs,  as  well  as  of  other  imports, 
have  risen  as  the  result  of  the  lowered  value  of  the  deutsche  mark. 

Codetermination 

Codetermination  (Mitbesti mmu ngsrech t)  was  a  unique  develop¬ 
ment  after  World  War  II.  Against  a  background  of  trade  union 
reconstruction  and  an  absence  of  a  collective  bargaining  tradition 
within  an  industrial  enterprise,  West  German  unions  sought  legal 
establishment  of  a  system  of  codetermination  that  would  give 
employees  and  unions  the  right  to  participate  in  the  management 
of  the  enterprise,  at  the  lower  levels  through  works’  councils  and 
at  the  highest  level  through  representation  on  the  supervisory 
boards.  The  idea  of  codetermination  was  in  part  of  British  origin 
and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Labour  Government  that  in 
1945  replaced  the  Conservative  Government. 

Actually  worker  participation  has  a  long  tradition  in  Germany. 
The  first  Works'  Council  Act  was  passed  in  1920.  At  the  same 
time,  the  first  workers’  representatives  took  seats  on  company 
boards,  but  not  in  parity  with  management.  As  a  political  demand 
of  industrial  workers,  codetermination  was  raised  as  far  back  as  the 
March  revolution  of  1848.  Every  form  of  industrial  democracy, 
particularly  unions,  was  repressed  under  the  Nazi  government. 
After  World  War  II  the  Federal  Republic  reverted  to  the  best 
industrial-democracy  traditions  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  rees¬ 
tablished  a  much-improved  system. 

It  was  in  the  Ruhr  area  of  North  Rhine-Westphalia  that  codeter¬ 
mination,  particularly  parity  codetermination  by  management 
and  labor,  received  its  first  test  (see  fig.  lj.  The  test  came  in  Man- 
nesmann  AG,  a  major  industrial  steel-producing  firm  that  had  the 
typical  vertical  structure  of  the  Ruhr  area,  i.e.,  mining,  iron  and 
steel  production,  and  processing,  all  controlled  by  the  one  firm. 
Mannesmann  had  been  subject  to  decartelization  by  the  Allied 
Control  Council.  As  early  as  1947,  in  the  course  of  the  decarteli¬ 
zation,  parity  codetermination  had  been  introduced  in  three  Man¬ 
nesmann  subsidiaries.  At  the  time  the  imposition  of 
codetermination  had  a  political,  not  an  economic,  motive.  The 
Allies  hoped  that  codetermination  would  hamper  the  recovery  by 
the  coal  and  steel  industries  of  their  economic  (and  thus  their 
political)  strength,  and  that  ultimately  introduction  of  codetermi¬ 
nation  in  other  industries  would  similarly  limit  their  strength.  The 
political  intention  of  the  Allies  coincided  with  the  interest  of  the 
trade  unions  in  participating  in  the  supervision  of  heavy  industry. 

In  1947  companies  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  established 
supervisory  boards  based  on  the  principle  of  parity.  Capital  own¬ 
ers  and  employees  delegated  equal  numbers  of  representatives. 
Each  board  additionally  had  two  representatives  of  the  public 
interest.  An  Arbeitsdirektor,  in  charge  of  personnel  and  social 
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affairs,  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  along  with  a 
commercial  and  a  technical  director,  and  was  to  be  nominated  by 
the  trade  unions.  In  the  coal  and  steel  industry  the  two  sides, 
management  and  labor,  selected  an  independent  chairman  from 
outside,  an  assumed  neutral  member.  In  1951,  by  threatening  to 
call  a  general  strike,  the  trade  unions  brought  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Diet  (Bundestag)  to  pass  the  so-called  codetermination 
law.  By  this  law,  parity  codetermination  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  was  confirmed  and  extended  throughout  the  coal-and 
ore-mining  industry.  For  Mannesmann  it  meant  that  Mannes- 
mann  AG,  the  holding  company,  and  all  its  subsidiaries  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  as  well  as  in  coal  and  ore  mining,  had  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  new  law. 

Under  the  Shop  Constitution  Act  of  1972,  a  works’  council  rep¬ 
resents  exclusively  the  workers  and  must  be  established  in  any 
business  enterprise  having  at  least  five  employees.  Members  of  a 
works’  council  vary  from  one,  in  the  case  of  five  employees,  to 
thirty-one  and  more,  in  the  case  of  9,000  and  more  employees. 
Duties  of  works’  councils  lie  in  the  field  of  employee  welfare  and 
representation  of  employee  interests  vis-d-vis  the  employer.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  councils  need  not  be  union  members,  but  the 
great  majority  belong  to  one  of  the  sixteen  industrial  unions  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  DGB.  Unions  exercise  influence  on  the  shop  floor 
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and  in  plant  bargaining  only  through  membership  on  a  workers’ 
council. 

Companies  that  employ  between  500  and  2,000  persons  must 
have  supervisory  boards  with  one-third  of  the  members  represent¬ 
ing  labor.  If  more  than  2,000  persons  are  employed,  one-half  of 
the  supervisory  board  must  be  labor  representatives.  The  law 
providing  for  parity  of  labor  and  shareholder  representation  on 
these  company  supervisory  boards  became  effective  as  of  July  I, 
1978,  twenty-two  years  after  parity  was  established  in  the  coal¬ 
mining  and  iron  and  steel  industries.  Similar  codetermination 
rights  are  enjoyed  by  workers  in  the  public  service,  where  councils 
represent  workers  in  all  public  services  including  government, 
courts,  and  embassies. 

Codetermination,  both  through  the  works’  councils  and  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  supervisory  boards,  seems  to  have  created  a 
democratic  balance  between  employer  and  workers;  brought 
about  increased  industrial  peace  on  the  factory  floor  and,  through 
providing  for  representation  of  workers  on  supervisory  boards, 
raised  the  level  of  employee  interest  in  firm  and  industry. 

Working  Conditions,  Wages,  and  Benefits 

Employer-employee  relations  continued  in  1982  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  through  an  extensive  framework  of  labor  and  social  security 
laws  (see  The  Welfare  System  ,  ch.  2).  The  laws  regulate  maxi¬ 
mum  weekly  working  hours  (forty-eight),  night  shift  work,  Sunday 
and  public  holiday  work,  engagement  and  dismissal  of  labor,  pro¬ 
tection  of  younger,  older,  and  female  workers,  training  and,  in 
larger  enterprises,  works’  councils  and  codetermination.  Terms 
of  wages  and  voluntary  social  benefits  are  subject  to  collective 
bargaining,  an  annual  negotiation  between  the  representatives  of 
the  trade  unions  and  employers’  associations  for  industry  and 
other  significant  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  resulting  wage 
agreements  are  normally  valid  for  one  year.  Labor  disputes  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  special  labor  courts. 

Minimum  wages  and  salaries  vary — as  would  be  expected 
among  the  various  branches  of  industry — and  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  skill,  knowledge,  and  age  of  the  worker.  Workers  in  the 
automobile  manufacturing  industry  are  the  highest  paid  of  all 
industrial  workers,  except  for  the  workers  in  the  much  less  signifi¬ 
cant  petroleum  industry.  Wages  are  roughly  equal  in  the  mining, 
iron  and  steel,  chemicals,  and  metals  industries,  at  a  level  just 
below  that  of  the  automobile  industry.  Wages  in  the  electronics 
and  construction  industries  are  only  slightly  lower.  Wages  are 
considerably  lower  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  banking,  and 
insurance  than  in  other  industry.  Wages  for  women  average 
about  30  to  50  percent  below  wages  for  men  in  the  same  industry. 

A  critical  element  in  the  concept  of  a  social  partnership  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management  lies  in  their  joint  control  and  joint 
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financing  of  the  major  manpower  and  social  security  programs, 
Germany  having  been  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  introduce 
comprehensive  social  security  legislation.  Adopted  during  the 
years  1883  to  1889,  this  range  of  jointly  sponsored  social  services 
includes  everything  from  health  insurance  and  old-age  pensions  to 
unemployment  insurance  and  a  full  range  of  manpower  programs. 
These  services  continue  to  be  administered  by  self-governing  pub¬ 
lic  corporations.  An  example  of  such  a  corporation  is  the  Federal 
Employment  Institute,  which  is  governed  by  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  from  labor  and  management  who  share  the  costs 
through  payroll  deductions.  Only  if  unemployment  rises  above  a 
specified  level  does  the  government  contribute  any  public  funds, 
and  then  only  to  cover  additional  unemployment  insurance  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  institute  provides  as  comprehensive  a  range  of  manpower 
services  as  any  similar  institution  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  man¬ 
ages  the  placement  and  unemployment  insurance  system  and  ad¬ 
ministers  adult  training,  retraining,  and  upgrading  programs.  It  is 
responsible  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools.  The  funds  in¬ 
volved  equal  about  a  quarter  of  the  nation’s  GNP,  the  majority  of  the 
funds  being  raised  by  social  security  premiums  paid  by  employ¬ 
ee  and  employer.  Labor  and  management  jointly  administer  the 
funds  to  enhance  benefits  in  all  areas  of  activity  in  the  belief  that 
in  the  long  run,  society’s  well-being  depends  upon  a  skilled,  heal¬ 
thy,  and  socially  protected  industrial  work  force  and  population. 

Extensive  employee  education  and  training  is  considered  a  fun¬ 
damental  basis  of  industrial  democracy.  West  Germany  is  a  world 
leader  in  the  training  of  its  industrial  labor  force,  matched  only  by 
the  Japanese  in  intensity  of  effort.  Unions  participate  fully  in 
labor  education.  For  example,  I.G.  Metall  operates  a  large  and 
impressive  residential  college,  as  well  as  three  smaller  ones.  These 
colleges  provide  union  members  with  a  variety  of  courses  of  vary¬ 
ing  depth,  intensity,  and  length.  Other  unions  run  education  and 
training  programs  that  provide  instruction  so  their  members  who 
serve  on  works’  councils  or  supervisory  boards  can  satisfactorily 
carry  out  the  duties  of  their  positions. 

Industrial  workers  enjoy  fringe  benefits  that  equal  those  of  their 
counterparts  in  other  West  European  countries.  An  annual  bonus 
is  not  unusual,  and  almost  all  industrial  firms  maintain  pension 
programs  financed  by  employer  contributions  and  by  employees  if 
they  wish.  Many  firms  create  pension  reserves  out  of  profits  to 
cover  estimated  liabilities  for  future  payments  under  their  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  which  provide  old-age  benefits  to  be  paid  to  employees 
upon  retirement.  There  is  an  incentive  for  management  to  set  up 
such  a  reserve  because  it  is,  within  certain  limits,  deductible  when 
the  firm  computes  its  taxable  profits.  Employees  enjoy  various 
insurance  coverages,  six  weeks  of  paid  sick  leave,  and  severance 
pay  of  up  to  one  year’s  salary  or  higher  if  the  employee  is  at  least 
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fifty  years  of  age  with  at  least  fifteen  years’  service.  Most 
intermediate-sized  and  large  industrial  firms  provide  job  ameni¬ 
ties  such  as  subsidized  meals,  recreation  facilities,  and  health  care 
facilities. 

The  worker  is  protected  against  the  risk  of  loss  of  wages  in  the 
event  that  a  firm  goes  bankrupt.  Compensation  for  wages  and 
salaries  earned  is  guaranteed  by  law,  as  is  the  refund  of  contribu¬ 
tions  made  to  social  and  sickness  insurance  during  the  three 
months  prior  to  the  bankruptcy.  Profit  sharing  by  employees  is 
rarely  found,  however.  Tax  incentives  are  offered  to  employers 
and  wage  earners  to  participate  in  limited  long-term  savings  plans, 
and  many  wage  agreements  have  incorporated  provisions  making 
contributions  to  such  plans  compulsory  for  the  employer. 

West  Berlin 

For  obvious  reasons  West  Berlin  occupies  a  special  position  in 
the  West  German  industrial  structure.  In  late  1981  it  still  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  isolated  center  surrounded  by  East  Germany — a  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach,  exposed,  and  potentially  perilous  place.  The  Four 
Power  Agreement  on  Berlin — signed  in  September  1971 — and 
the  Transit  Agreement  of  1974  have,  however,  provided  stability 
of  relations  and  of  ingress  and  egress.  The  agreements  have  func¬ 
tioned  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and  have  helped  protect  an 
environment  for  trade  and  industry.  With  a  population  in  excess 
of  1.9  million — thus  the  country’s  largest  city — West  Berlin  has 
required  maximum  job  opportunities  for  an  energetic,  trained, 
and  ambitious  work  force. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  West  Berlin,  the  Federal 
Republic  has  for  many  years  provided  considerable  incentives  to 
industry  and  trade  to  locate  in  the  city.  These  incentives  have 
included  tax-exempt  investment  subsidies  ranging  from  10  to  40 
percent  of  costs;  low-interest  and  special  government-supported 
loans;  low-cost  and  long-term  property  leases;  substantially  re¬ 
duced  income,  corporate,  and  value-added  taxes  that  can  increase 
profits  by  as  much  as  slightly  over  10  percent  of  sales;  and  many 
other  benefits.  Companies  maintaining  permanent  estab¬ 
lishments  in  West  Berlin  could  claim  a  premium  of  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  new  depreciable  fixed  asset  in  Berlin.  If  the  fixed 
asset  is  used  for  production  in  a  manufacturing  business  the  pre¬ 
mium  is  increased  to  25  percent;  if  in  research  and  development, 
to  30  percent. 

Employees  in  West  Berlin  also  have  received  special  benefits, 
such  as  a  monthly  nontaxable  payment  from  the  government 
equal  to  8  percent  of  employee  earnings  plus  nontaxable  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependent  children  and  a  30  percent  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  income  earned  in  Berlin.  The  ability  of  employers  in  West 
Berlin  to  recover  certain  costs  through  special  favorable  tax  treat¬ 
ment  specific  to  their  earnings  explains  in  part  the  industrial  har- 
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mony  found  in  West  Berlin  and  the  resulting  thirty-five  years  of 
freedom  from  major  industrial  strikes. 

There  were  other  advantages  to  industry  in  West  Berlin:  a 
well-developed  infrastructure,  numerous  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  facilities,  nearly  500  square  kilometers  of  area,  and  a  ready 
market  of  over  1.9  million  people.  Moreover  the  city  remained  a 
major  center  for  business  and  industrial  contacts  with  Eastern 
Europe.  The  combination  of  incentives  and  advantages  had 
helped  make  West  Berlin  the  largest  industrial  center  between 
Moscow  and  Paris.  The  GNP  of  the  city  was  about  half  that  of 
Denmark  or  Austria,  produced  by  an  economy  closely  integrated 
with  that  of  West  Germany. 

Industry  in  West  Berlin  is  no  new  phenomenon.  As  the  prewar 
capital  of  Germany,  Berlin  was  responsible  for  6  percent  of  total 
German  industrial  production;  41  percent  of  its  population  de¬ 
rived  their  livelihood  from  industry,  as  contrasted  with  25  percent 
from  commerce  and  15  percent  from  administration  and  service. 
The  principal  industries  were  the  electrical  group  and  textiles. 
Berlin  produced  about  half  of  all  of  Germany’s  machinery  and 
electrical  appliances,  two-fifths  of  its  clothing,  one-fourth  of  the 
precision  and  optical  instruments,  and  one-fifth  of  the  machine 
tools.  Of  industrial  commodities  produced  in  the  city,  1 1  percent 
went  abroad.  The  city  nevertheless  depended  mainly  on  markets 
within  the  country  (see  fig.  15). 

In  1981  West  Berlin  still  depended  heavily  upon  markets  in 
West  Germany  and  in  other  Common  Market  countries.  It  de¬ 
pended  upon  outside  sources  for  almost  all  of  the  necessary  indus¬ 
trial  inputs — upon  the  Ruhr  for  coal  and  the  rest  of  West  Germany, 
the  Common  Market  countries,  and  Eastern  Europe  for  vast 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  other  raw  materials. 

West  Berlin  remained  a  major  industrial  center  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  machinery  and  electrical  appliances,  machine  tools,  preci¬ 
sion  instruments,  and  electronic  equipment,  and  a  major 
manufacturing  location  for  plastic  components.  It  was  a  high- 
technology  center  with  connections  to  West  German  industry 
abroad:  electronics  was  perhaps  the  major  industry,  and  West 
Berlin  was  the  computer  manufacturing  center  of  West  Germany. 
Daimler-Benz  built  every  Mercedes  crankshaft  in  West  Berlin, 
and  Daimler  had  located  its  largest  assembly  plant  for  truck  diesel 
motors  in  the  city.  Every  major  industry  was  represented  in  West 
Berlin  with  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel,  coal,  and  lignite. 

Industry  and  East-West  Trade 

In  the  early  1950s  West  German  industries  participated  in  the 
activities  of  east  committees  ( Ostaussch usses) ,  which  had  many 
industrial  leaders  as  members  and  had  as  their  main  concern  the 
exploration  of  possibilities  for  expanded  East-West  trade.  At  the 
time,  the  attitude  of  industry  was  that  the  division  of  Germany 
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Figure  15.  West  Berlin 


would  not  be  permanent,  and  traditional  ties  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  should  be  preserved  and  strengthened  whenever  possible, 
not  only  to  East  Germany  but  also  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  many  of  them  traditional  trading 
partners  of  prewar  Germany.  The  attitude  was  in  line  with  the 
German  tradition  of  keeping  politics  out  of  East  European  trade  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree.  This  pragmatic  line  has  been  consis¬ 
tently  followed  by  successive  West  German  governments  and  con¬ 
trasts  with  policies  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
politicize  business  and  industrial  relationships. 

During  the  period  of  detente  and  Ostpolitik,  various  so-called 
Eastern  treaties  improved  conditions  of  East-West  contacts  in  so¬ 
cial,  political,  and  material  terms  (see  Ostpolitik  and  Detente,  ch. 
8).  More  Germans  returned  from  Poland  and  other  eastern  terri- 
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tones,  travel  between  East  Germany  and  West  Germany  was 
eased,  and  cultural  relations  were  strengthened.  These  increased 
contacts  meant  increased  earnings  for  East  Germany;  travel  by 
West  Germans  to  East  Germany  increased  the  latter’s  earnings  by 
over  DM1  billion  annually. 

The  signing  of  the  treaties  opened  a  period  of  startling  expan¬ 
sion  of  trade  between  West  Germany  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (Comecon),  but  espe¬ 
cially  between  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Between 
1970  and  1980  West  German  foreign  trade  doubled  overall  in 
value,  but  over  the  same  period  trade  with  the  Soviets  nearly 
quadrupled  in  value,  and  trade  with  Poland  and  Hungary  in¬ 
creased  almost  as  rapidly.  These  impressive  gains  were  made  de¬ 
spite  a  falloff  in  trade  during  1977  and  1978.  This  was  followed  by 
a  rebound,  especially  in  imports,  in  1979  and  1980. 

In  1980  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  tenth  largest  trading  partner 
of  West  Germany,  accounting  for  2.7  percent  of  West  German 
exports  and  2.2  percent  of  West  German  imports.  The  rest  of 
Eastern  Europe  accounted  for  4.9  percent  of  exports  and  4.6  per¬ 
cent  of  imports.  Trade  with  East  Germany,  which  was  considered 
to  be  internal  trade  and  was  not  included  in  the  external  trade 
accounts,  consisted  of  US$2  billion  of  exports  and  US$2.2  billion  of 
imports. 

The  expanding  trade  between  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  followed  the  old  historic  pattern  of  German-Russian  trade. 
West  Germany  continued  to  be  by  far  the  largest  exporter  of  any 
Western  country  of  finished  products,  almost  all  manufactures,  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  return  it  received  important  raw  materials 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  including  significant  quantities  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  gas  (see  Energy,  this  ch.).  West  Germany  imported  large 
amounts  of  industrial  metals  and  minerals,  as  well  as  about  40 
percent  of  its  enriched  uranium  imports,  from  the  Soviets.  Fuel 
imports  made  up  more  than  50  percent  of  all  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  become  critically  important  as  a  market 
for  exports  for  some  basic  sectors  of  West  German  industry  and  of 
the  economy.  Almost  half  of  all  West  German  industrial  pipe  pro¬ 
duction  went  to  the  Soviets.  In  1979  exports  to  Comecon  coun¬ 
tries  of  three  major  industrial  firms — Hoechst,  Mannesmann,  and 
Thyssen — reached  a  value  of  DM4  billion.  Industry  thus  had  a 
major  stake  in  the  cultivation  of  markets  throughout  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  most  especially  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Workers  in  the 
exporting  and  related  industries  also  had  a  major  stake  in  this 
trade.  Although  the  Soviets  and  the  West  Germans  regarded 
themselves,  in  some  sense,  as  enemies,  they  also  saw  themselves  in 
1981  as  trading  partners,  the  more  so  after  the  preceding  ten  years 
of  good  relations.  West  Germany’s  economic  and  technological 
presence  was  of  great  significance  to  the  Soviets  who  hoped  to 
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attract  West  German  technological  expertise  and  financial  credit 
that  would  help  them  tap  the  riches  of  Siberia.  West  Germany  in 
return  would  secure  access  to  newly  discovered  or  exploited  en¬ 
ergy  resources.  West  German  innovation  and  efficiency  impressed 
the  Soviets,  and  th,e  West  Germans  were  impressed  by  the  vast 
potential  market  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only  geography  and 
history,  but  also  deeply  embedded  economic  realities  made  the 
West  Germans  see  themselves  as  both  barrier  and  bridge  to  the 
East,  and  the  bridge  is  trade. 

Soviet  importers  consider  four  elements  decisive  when  placing 
orders  abroad:  product  quality  and  technological  standard; 
punctual  delivery  and  reliability  in  settlement;  price;  and  financ¬ 
ing  costs.  West  Germany  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  the  first 
two.  This,  in  turn,  reduced  to  a  degree  the  importance  of  price 
since  higher  prices  of  West  German  goods  were  accepted  because 
of  superior  quality.  West  Germany  was  the  only  large  Western 
industrial  country  other  than  the  United  States  that  did  not  offer 
its  exporters  state  subsidies  to  lower  export  financing  costs.  West 
German  exporters  have  occasionally  lost  a  contract  because  an¬ 
other  foreign  competitor  offered  cheaper  export  financing.  Some 
West  German  exporters,  in  order  to  stay  competitive  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  routed  part  of  their  deliveries  from  France  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  subsidized  instruments  of  financing  pro¬ 
vided  by  French  banking.  West  German  firms  that  can  offer  ex¬ 
port  contracts  with  part  delivery  from  France  have  an  advantage 
over  firms  making  deliveries  with  export  credits  at  West  German 
capital  market  rates.  As  of  late  1981,  however,  financing  had  not 
been  a  significant  deterrent  to  growing  West  German  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Comecon  members. 

Industry  and  the  World  Economy 

West  German  exports  represented  23.3  percent  of  GNP  (fourth 
largest  in  the  world),  and  imports  represented  22.7  percent,  with 
direct  investment  abroad — mostly  industrial — aggregating  about 
US$35  billion,  and  direct  investment  of  foreign  companies  in  West 
Germany  aggregating  almost  US$30  billion.  In  the  early  1980s 
West  Germany  was  the  leading  exporter  in  the  world  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  which  accounted  for  87  percent  of  all  goods  exported. 
In  manufactured  goods,  West  Germany  in  1980  had  a  positive 
trade  balance  of  US$63.1  billion,  far  higher  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  West  Germany’s  share  of  world  export  markets  for 
manufactures  in  1980  was  20.8  percent,  again  the  highest  in  the 
world. 

Foreign  direct  investment  by  West  German  companies  acceler¬ 
ated  in  1980,  continuing  a  trend  observable  in  the  preceding  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Total  investment  abroad  was  US$3.3  billion  compared 
to  US$3.1  billion  in  1979.  Net  capital  outflow  increased  in  every 
year  from  1975  through  1980.  Direct  foreign  investment  included 
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investment  in  industrial  productive  capacity  and  output — ;jlant, 
equipment,  and  business  inventories.  The  difference  between 
the  direct  investment  abroad  of  US$3.3  billion  and  the  amount  of 
net  capital  outflows  in  the  same  year  of  US$4.5  billion  represented 
direct  investment  by  other  than  West  German  industrial  firms. 
The  1980  investment  of  US$3.3  billion  brought  total  direct  invest¬ 
ment  abroad  by  West  German  companies  since  1952  to  almost 
US$25  billion.  The  countries  most  favored  in  1980  for  investment 
by  West  German  industrialists  were  the  United  States,  Belgium/ 
Luxembourg,  Switzerland,  France,  Canada,  and  Brazil.  Only  the 
United  States  and  Britain  invested  more  abroad. 

Three  main  reasons  for  this  outflow  of  capital  were  a  need  to 
establish  production  facilities  abroad  to  produce  for  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  motivated  by  a  fear  that  the  West  German  market  had 
reached  a  point  of  saturation;  the  increase  to  high  levels  of  West 
German  unit  labor  costs;  and  fears  of  trade  protectionism  that 
might  be  overcome  by  producing  in  the  foreign  market.  The 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  deutsche  mark  may  lessen  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  domestic  labor  costs  to  West  German  firms,  but  in  early 
1982  acceleration  of  their  overseas  expansion  seemed  inevitable. 
The  thrust  to  place  production  facilities  abroad  was  normal  for  a 
company  taking  on  a  multinational  status  after  having  satisfied  the 
domestic  market  and  having  begun  international  business  rela¬ 
tions  first  through  exports  followed  by  the  establishment  of  facili¬ 
ties  abroad. 

In  1980  direct  investment  in  West  Germany  by  foreign 
companies  was  US$1  billion,  up  from  US$.7  billion  in  1979,  bring¬ 
ing  the  cumulative  total  since  1952  to  US$25  billion.  Net  direct 
capital  inflows  reached  US$1.4  billion  in  1980,  compared  to  US$  1 . 1 
billion  in  1979  and  US$1.7  billion  in  1978,  when  direct  invest¬ 
ment  by  nonindustrial  investors  was  added.  Foreign  participa¬ 
tion  was  heaviest  in  the  petroleum  industry,  followed  in  order  by 
food,  beverages,  and  tobacco,  nonelectrical  engineering,  instru¬ 
ments,  optics,  chemicals,  and  rubber.  The  United  States  was  the 
major  participator,  followed  by  the  Common  Market  countries 
and  Japan.  In  1981  foreign  investment  in  West  Germany  in  value 
was  about  75  percent  in  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  (95  percent  or 
more  ownership),  12  percent  in  majority  ownership  (50  to  95 
percent),  and  13  percent  in  minority  ownership  (less  than  50  per¬ 
cent).  The  American  share  of  industries  was  heaviest  in  comput¬ 
ers,  automobiles,  and  petroleum,  with  minor  shares  in  electrical- 
optics,  toys,  food,  machinery,  and  metal  products.  American 
participation  in  German  industry  began  well  before  World  War  I 
and  continues  to  increase. 

Generally  West  Germany  has  been  receptive  to  foreign  invest¬ 
ment,  considering  such  investment,  especially  when  made  by 
Americans,  to  be  accompanied  by  technology  and  technical  know¬ 
how  beneficial  to  industry.  Although  an  occasional  critic  of  in- 
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creasing  foreign  investment  in  West  German  industry  has  voiced 
opposition,  the  attitude  of  the  West  German  government  and 
industry  has,  on  the  whole,  remained  favorable.  West  Germany 
joins  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  one  of  only  three  countries 
that  allow  foreign  investors  access  to  their  capital  markets  to  se¬ 
cure  investment  financing  without  discrimination. 


*  *  * 


As  of  early  1982  regrettably  few  books  had  been  written  since 
the  mid-1960s  with  specific  reference  to  West  German  industry. 
Statistical  information  is,  however,  abundant  and  accurate  regard¬ 
ing  all  areas  of  industry.  Among  the  best  are  Graham  Hallett’s  The 
Social  Economy  of  West  Germany,  the  relevant  chapters  in  Dud¬ 
ley  Dillard’s  Economic  Development  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Community,  which  are  especially  useful  in  explaining  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  major  industries;  and  the  relevant  chapters  in  An¬ 
drew  Shonfield’s  Modem  Capitalism.  Robert  E.  Dickinson’s 
Germany:  A  General  and  Regional  Geography  remains  a  major 
work  describing  resource  base,  industrial  location,  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  development  of  major  German  industries.  Annual  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  on  West  Germany  give  an  overall  analysis  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  and  performance  with  attention  to  industrial 
performance.  (For  further  information  see  Bibliography.) 
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IN  EARLY  1982  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Ger¬ 
many  or  Federal  Republic)  continued  to  be  governed  as  a  stable 
constitutional  democracy  under  a  political  system  that  had 
changed  by  degrees,  but  not  in  its  basic  principles,  in  more  than 
three  decades.  Political  stability  was  the  primary  goal  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  1949  constitution,  named  the  Basic  Law;  the  chaotic 
German  history  of  unstable  democracy  and  dictatorship  sand¬ 
wiched  between  two  world  wars  was  uppermost  in  the  authors’ 
minds.  They  selected  a  federal  system  of  government  in  light  of 
nineteenth-century  German  traditions  and  to  avoid  the  kinds  of 
abuses  of  centralized  structures  that  had  taken  place  under  Nazi 
rule.  The  Federal  Republic  was  bom  in  1949,  after  four  years  of 
Allied  occupation,  upon  ratification  of  the  Basic  Law  and  elections 
that  led  to  the  seating  of  the  first  session  of  the  Bundestag,  the 
country’s  popularly  elected  federal  legislative  body.  Complete 
sovereignty  was  attained  in  1955  when  responsibility  for  national 
security  was  transferred  from  the  Allies  to  West  Germany’s  newly 
organized  armed  forces,  the  Bundeswehr. 

World  War  II  and  the  years  of  Allied  occupation  created  other 
legacies  that  continued  to  loom  large  in  the  political  system  during 
the  early  1980s.  Occupation  forces  had  deliberately  raised  the 
democratic  political  parties  to  a  privileged  position,  and  the  Basic 
Law,  which  was  framed  by  leading  party  officials,  institutionalized 
the  supremacy  of  the  parties  in  the  political  system.  As  a  result  the 
Federal  Republic  became  a  classic  example  of  the  “party  state,”  in 
which  all  major  government  policies  are  formulated  within  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  political  parties.  Another  legacy  of 
the  era  stems  from  the  creation  of  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  (East  Germany)  in  1949.  The  existence  of  communist  East 
Germany  and  the  historical  experience  of  Nazism  came  to  define 
the  unacceptable  limits  of  political  ideology,  and  together  they 
have  created  a  consensus  in  West  German  society  for  political 
moderation,  or  what  some  observers  call  “political  centrality”  or  a 
system  of  “limited  pluralism.” 

For  nearly  two  decades  this  consensus,  based  on  postwar  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  and  the  promise  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  was  unimpeded.  The  rise  of  leftist  student  politics  in 
the  late  1960s — the  so-called  student  movement  or  “extra- 
parliamentary  opposition” — triggered  a  brief  flourishing  of  popu¬ 
larity  for  rightist  and  reactionary  political  causes  and  eventually 
contributed  to  the  major  political  transition  of  the  country’s  first 
thirty  years,  the  ascendancy  to  power  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  1969.  The  consensus  returned  in  the  early  1970s  as  the 
new  government  pursued  detente  in  its  foreign  relations  and  ex- 
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panded  domestic  social  welfare  programs.  In  the  early  1980s 
increased  East- West  strain  and  incipient  economic  recession  that 
threatened  the  government’s  pervasive  and  expensive  system  of 
social  welfare  again  threatened  the  consensus  that  had  served  as 
the  foundation  of  political  stability  for  over  thirty  years.  In  early 
1982  there  was  considerable  speculation  of  a  premature  fall  from 
power  of  the  nearly  eight-year-old  government  of  Chancellor  Hel¬ 
mut  Schmidt  and  a  return  to  power  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union /Christian  Social  Union  coalition  that  had  ruled  from  1949 
to  1966. 

A  major  long-term  problem  for  the  government  was  the  reces¬ 
sion,  which  although  delayed  and  less  severe  than  in  most  Western 
nations,  was  politically  devastating  in  West  Germany  because  of 
the  expectations  created  by  three  decades  of  ever-increasing  pros¬ 
perity  under  successful  postwar  economic  recovery.  Differences 
between  Social  Democratic  Party  leaders  and  those  of  their  coali¬ 
tion  partners — the  Free  Democratic  Party— over  policies  to  be 
pursued  to  counter  rising  inflation  and  unemployment  were  the 
major  source  of  strain  within  the  governing  coalition  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  1980s.  A  major  short-run  problem  for 
Schmidt  at  that  time  was  the  sudden  and  dramatic  emergence  of 
the  so-called  peace  movement  that  arose  following  United  States 
decisions  to  manufacture  a  neutron  warhead  and  to  deploy  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  West  Germany.  This  move¬ 
ment,  which  also  sprang  up  suddenly  in  Britain,  Italy,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Romania,  and  other  European  countries,  was  organized  in 
West  Germany  by  a  wide  variety  of  groups,  including  Protestant 
clergy,  communists,  and  factions  from  within  Schmidt’s  own 
party.  Having  strong  currents  of  pacifism,  neutralism,  and  Ger¬ 
man  nationalism,  it  was  able  to  gather  unprecedented  numbers  of 
West  Germans  to  demonstrate  against  nuclear  weapons. 

These  demonstrations  pointed  to  longer  term  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  which  stemmed  from  the  increasing  remoteness  of  the 
legacy  of  World  War  II  and,  related  to  that  fact,  the  growing 
fragility  of  the  political  consensus.  A  large  majority  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  peace  movement  had  been  born  in  the  postwar  period 
and  raised  in  the  secure  environment  of  economic  prosperity  and 
East-West  detente;  thus  they  lacked  the  perspective  of  older  West 
Germans  who  generally  viewed  political  consensus  as  necessary 
for  both  economic  and  political  stability  and  the  umbrella  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  necessary  for  military  secu¬ 
rity.  Most  observers  agree  that  this  generational  factor  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  role  in  political  dynamics  in  the  future. 

The  events  of  the  early  1980s  brought  two  further  factors  of 
political  dynamics  into  focus.  The  first  points  to  the  importance  of 
external  events  in  domestic  politics.  Heightened  East-West  ten¬ 
sions  caused  by  the  1979  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  political  strife  in  Poland,  and  confrontational  state- 
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ments  by  the  newly  installed  administration  of  Ronald  Reagan  in 
Washington  had  a  profound  impact  on  West  German  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Fears  of  future  nuclear  confrontation  between  the  two  su¬ 
perpowers  in  a  war  not  of  West  Germany’s  making  but  fought  on 
its  soil  spawned  the  peace  movement  as  a  nationalistic  response  to 
a  feeling  of  being  victimized  by  external  events. 

The  second  factor  points  to  the  widespread  feeling  among  West 
German  youth  that  the  existing  political  institutions  that  had  pre¬ 
sided  over  three  decades  of  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity  no 
longer  represented  their  interests  or  met  the  needs  of  modem 
society.  This  concern  had  been  expressed  by  the  student  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  political  system  successfully  adapted  itself  to  the 
rise  of  grass-roots  citizens’  initiative  associations  in  the  1970s.  Ad¬ 
ditional  adaptation  will  be  called  for  if  the  society  is  to  extend  its 
history  of  political  stability  further  into  the  1980s. 

The  Constitutional  Framework  and  Federalism 

The  constitution,  known  as  the  Basic  Law  (Grundgesetz),  was 
promulgated  on  May  22,  1949.  At  the  time,  it  was  viewed  as  a 
temporary  constitutional  framework  to  serve  until  Germany  was 
reunited.  Its  final  article  states  that  the  Basic  Law  “shall  cease  to 
be  in  force  on  the  day  on  which  a  constitution  adopted  by  a  free 
decision  of  the  German  people  comes  into  force.”  The  authors  of 
the  Basic  Law  used  the  Weimar  Constitution  of  1919  and  the 
post- World  War  II  constitutions  of  various  states  ( Lander ;  sing.. 
Land)  as  models.  The  framers  were  determined  to  avoid  a  weak 
multiparty  democracy  such  as  that  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and 
the  authoritarian  institutions  that  could  lead  to  a  Third  Reich-style 
dictatorship  (see  table  A).  Although  amended  on  some  thirty 
occasions  during  the  first  thirty-two  years  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
the  Basic  Law  functioned  successfully  as  the  country’s  supreme 
law  during  a  period  of  stability — the  length  of  which  was 
unprecedented  in  modem  German  history — characterized  by 
democratic  political  institutions. 

Articles  1  through  19  enumerate  basic  rights  that  apply  to  all 
citizens.  These  include  equality  before  the  law;  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  the  press,  and  worship;  freedom  from  prejudice 
based  on  race,  sex,  religion,  or  political  opinions;  and  the  right  of 
conscientious  objection  to  military  service.  Article  18  provides  a 
caveat  to  these  rights,  however:  “Whoever  abuses  freedom  of 
expression  of  opinion,  in  particular  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  teaching,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  association,  the  se¬ 
crecy  of  mail,  posts  and  telecommunications,  property,  or  the 
right  of  asylum  in  order  to  attack  the  free  democratic  basic  order, 
forfeits  these  basic  rights.”  Article  18  was  used  on  two  occasions 
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during  the  1950s  to  outlaw  political  parties  of  the  extreme  left  and 
of  the  extreme  right. 

Article  20  declares  that  “the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  a 
democratic  and  social  federal  state.”  The  use  of  the  word  “social” 
in  this  context  has  commonly  been  interpreted  as  making  it  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  basic  social  welfare  of 
its  citizens  (see  Health  and  Welfare,  ch.  2).  Specific  social  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  state  are  not,  however,  enumerated  in  the  Basic 
Law.  Article  20  continues:  “All  state  authority  emanates  from  the 
people.  It  is  exercised  by  the  people  by  means  of  elections  and 
voting  and  by  separate  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  organs.” 

The  majority  of  the  146  articles  of  the  Basic  Law  serve  to  outline 
the  makeup  and  functions  of  the  various  governmental  bodies,  as 
well  as  the  careful  system  of  checks  and  balances  that  governs 
their  interaction.  Other  major  areas  that  are  addressed  by  the 
Basic  Law  are  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  various  Land  governments,  the  administration 
of  federal  laws,  government  finance,  and  government  administra¬ 
tion  under  emergency  conditions.  Economic  matters  are  largely 
ignored  in  the  Basic  Law,  although  Article  14  does  guarantee 
“property  and  the  rights  of  inheritance”  while  also  stating  that 
“expropriation  is  permitted  only  in  the  public  weal.” 

Amendments  to  the  Basic  Law  require  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  in  the  two  federal  legislative  bodies — 
the  Federal  Diet  (Bundestag)  and  the  Federal  Council  (Bundes- 
rat).  Provisions  of  the  Basic  Law  pertaining  to  the  essential  struc¬ 
tures  of  federalism,  as  well  as  those  outlining  the  division  of 
powers,  the  principles  of  democracy,  state  power  based  on  law, 
social  welfare,  and  inviolable  fundamental  rights  cannot  be 
amended.  The  most  far-ranging  changes  made  to  the  Basic  Law 
have  been  the  “defense  addenda”  of  1954-56,  which  regulated 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  armed  forces,  and  the  so-called 
Emergency  Constitution  of  1968,  which  outlined  wider  executive 
powers  in  the  event  of  internal  or  external  emergency. 

The  system  of  federalism  (as  opposed  to  centralism)  laid  out  in 
the  Basic  Law  follows  a  tradition  dating  back  to  the  founding  of 
the  Second  Reich  in  1871.  The  Federal  Republic  is  a  community 
of  German  Lander ,  each  having  its  own  constitution  and  govern¬ 
mental  structures,  that  were  formed  out  of  the  Western  zones  of 
occupation  after  World  War  II  (see  The  Bonn  Democracy,  ch.  1). 
Sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  federation.  The  Basic  Law  divides 
authority  between  the  federation  and  the  Under,  thus  constitu¬ 
tionally  guaranteeing  a  mutual  dependence  and  an  ongoing  im¬ 
portant  role  for  the  Land  governments. 

The  general  principle  governing  relations  between  the 
federation  and  the  Under  is  set  forth  in  Article  30:  “The  exer¬ 
cise  of  governmental  powers  and  the  discharge  of  governmental 
functions  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  Under  insofar  as  this  Basic 
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Law  does  not  otherwise  prescribe.”  Thus  the  federation  can  exer¬ 
cise  authority  only  in  those  areas  prescribed  by  the  Basic  Law. 
Similarly  Article  70  states:  “The  Lander  have  the  power  to  leg¬ 
islate  insofar  as  this  Basic  Law  does  not  confer  legislative  powers 
on  the  Federation.”  The  Basic  Law  enumerates  a  number  of  areas, 
including  foreign  affairs,  defense,  citizenship,  currency,  rail  and 
air  transport,  and  postal  services,  that  come  under  the  exclusive 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  federation.  Areas  of  concurrent  legis¬ 
lation,  found  especially  in  areas  related  to  the  economy  and  the 
ecology,  have  increasingly  required  uniform  legislation  and  there¬ 
fore  have  also  come  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  federal 
authorities.  By  virtue  of  their  omission  from  the  enumerated  ex¬ 
clusive  or  concurrent  powers  of  the  federal  government,  a  large 
number  of  matters,  including  education,  cultural  affairs,  church 
affairs,  police,  radio  and  television,  and  local  government  are  left 
primarily  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lander.  The  Lander  also 
retain  considerable  powers  of  taxation. 

Another  important  strength  of  the  Lander  within  the  West 
German  system  of  federalism  lies  in  their  administrative  author¬ 
ity.  Although  most  legislative  responsibility  falls  on  the  federal 
government,  the  Lander  are  charged  with  the  implementation 
of  federal  law;  thus  Land  government  officials  act  as  agents  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  execution  of  federal,  as  well  as  Land, 
law.  Most  federal  taxes,  to  cite  an  important  example,  are 
collected  by  Land  officials. 

Another  means  by  which  the  governments  of  the  Lander  are 
assured  influence  within  the  federation  is  through  the  Bundesrat. 
Members  of  the  Bundesrat  are  appointed  by  the  Land  govern¬ 
ments  as  their  representatives  in  the  federal  legislative  process 
(see  The  Legislature,  this  ch.). 

Furthermore  an  amendment  to  the  Basic  Law  in  1969  estab¬ 
lished  higher  education,  regional  economic  development,  and 
agricultural  reform  as  areas  of  joint  responsibility  of  the  federation 
and  the  LSnder.  Henceforth  the  planning,  legislation,  and  financ¬ 
ing  of  these  governmental  functions  required  close  cooperation 
between  federal  and  Land  authorities. 

The  special  status  of  West  Berlin  continues  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
since  1949,  a  subject  of  debate  in  constitutional  and  international 
law.  The  position  of  the  Basic  Law  as  well  as  the  Berlin  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1950  is  that  Berlin  is  a  Land  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  This  legal  status  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal 
Republic  is  overridden,  however,  by  the  1945  reservations  of  the 
Allied  powers  granted  in  the  so-called  Original  Rights  to  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  following  World 
War  II.  These  “Original  Rights,”  which  call  for  the  Allied  Kom- 
man datura  to  govern  Berlin,  continue  to  take  precedence  over 
West  German  constitutional  law.  The  ambiguous  status  of  West 
Berlin  was  confirmed  in  the  Four  Power  Agreement,  which  came 
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into  force  in  June  1972.  In  that  agreement  the  three  Western 
powers  confirmed  that  West  Berlin  is  not  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  while  the  Soviet  Union  recognized  the  close  ties 
between  West  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic  but  confirmed  the 
governing  rights  of  the  Allied  Kommandatura. 

Despite  an  ambiguous  political  status,  West  Berlin  is  integrated 
into  the  legal,  economic,  and  financial  system  of  West  Germany. 
Nevertheless  federal  laws  do  not  automatically  apply  to  West  Ber¬ 
lin,*  its  legislative  body — the  Abgeordnetenhaus  (House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives) — must  act  on  each  individual  piece  of  federal 
legislation  that  contains  a  “Berlin  clause.”  West  Berlin  appoints 
representatives  to  the  Bundestag  and  the  Bundesrat;  its  twenty- 
two  nonvoting  members  of  the  Bundestag  are  not  popularly 
elected  but  are  delegated  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (see 
State  and  Local  Government,  this  ch.). 

The  Federal  Executive 

The  President 

Within  the  dual  executive  created  by  the  framers  of  the  Basic 
Law,  the  president,  as  head  of  state,  has  powers  clearly  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  federal  chancellor,  who  acts  as  head  of  government 
(see  fig.  16).  The  president’s  functions  are  almost  all  formal  or 
ceremonial.  He  formally  proposes  to  the  Bundestag  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  chancellor  and  formally  appoints  the  chancellor’s 
cabinet  ministers,  though  he  relies  on  the  choice  of  the  Bundestag 
for  the  former  and  is  bound  to  the  choices  of  the  chancellor  in  the 
latter  task.  He  represents  the  Federal  Republic  in  international 
relations,  and  thus -signs  treaties,  receives  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  represents  the  country  abroad.  He  appoints  federal  judges, 
federal  civil  servants,  and  military  officers,  signs  all  laws,  and  has 
the  power  to  grant  pardons,  but  all  these  actions  require  the  coun¬ 
tersignature  of  the  chancellor  or  the  appropriate  cabinet  minister. 
Article  81  of  the  Basic  Law  grants  the  president  his  sole  meaning¬ 
ful  source  of  power:  he  may  dissolve  the  Bundestag  under  very 
special  circumstances  involving  a  deadlock  between  it  and  the 
executive  branch  after  declaring  a  “state  of  legislative  emergency.” 
If  such  a  power  were  invoked  (as  of  early  1982  it  had  never  been 
used),  the  chancellor,  not  the  president,  would  possess  the  author¬ 
ity  to  legislate  by  decree. 

The  president  is  elected  indirectly  by  the  Federal  Convention,  a 
body  that  consists  of  all  members  of  the  Bundestag  and  an  equal 
number  of  delegates  from  the  legislatures  of  the  Lander— o\ex 
1,000  persons  in  all.  The  Federal  Convention  is  convened  every 
five  years  solely  for  this  purpose;  it  may  reelect  a  president  for  a 
second,  but  not  a  third,  five-year  term  of  office.  A  presidential 
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candidate  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age. 

The  indirect  election  of  the  president  is  designed  to  provide  an 
incumbent  who  is  widely  acceptable  and  insulated  from  popular 
influence;  the  president’s  image  is  one  of  nonpartisanship  that  can 
be  harnessed  in  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests  among 
partisan  officials.  In  July  1979  Karl  Carstens  became  the  nation’s 
fifth  postwar  president.  The  Basic  Law  does  not  provide  for  a  vice 
president.  In  the  president’s  absence  from  the  country  or  if  the 
position  should  become  vacant,  the  president  of  the  Bundesrat 
acts  as  the  temporary  chief  of  state.  If  the  president  should  die  in 
office,  a  successor  is  to  be  elected  within  thirty  days. 

The  Government 

The  chancellor  plus  his  cabinet  ministers  are  collectively  known 
as  the  federal  government.  The  chancellor  is  the  head  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  is  the  major  source  of  power  within  the  executive 
branch.  His  power  stems  from  the  authority  granted  to  him  in  the 
Basic  Law,  as  well  as  from  his  leadership  over  the  party  or  coalition 
of  parties  that  holds  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  Bundestag.  It  is 
this  legislative  body  that  elects  the  chancellor,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  federal  president  and  by  a  majority  vote,  every 
four  years  after  the  seating  of  newly  elected  Bundestag  members. 
The  chancellor  can  be  dismissed  by  the  Bundestag  only  through  a 
“constructive  vote  of  no  confidence.”  This  procedure,  which  was 
designed  to  protect  the  chancellor  from  shifting  and  unstable  leg¬ 
islative  alignments  such  as  those  that  brought  down  many  chancel¬ 
lors  during  the  Weimar  period,  demands  that  the  opposition  in  the 
Bundestag  must  have  a  majority  vote  both  against  a  chancellor 
and  in  favor  of  a  successor  in  order  to  remove  the  head  of  govern¬ 
ment.  As  of  early  1982  this  procedure  had  been  attempted  only 
once.  In  April  1972  the  opposition  Christian  Democrats  filed  a 
no-confidence  vote  against  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  and  nomi¬ 
nated  their  legislative  leader  as  chancellor.  The  motion  failed, 
however,  as  two  abstentions  led  to  its  being  one  vote  shy  of  the 
necessary  majority. 

The  chancellor  controls  the  composition  of  the  cabinet.  Al¬ 
though  ministers  are  given  considerable  freedom  of  action,  the 
chancellor  is  responsible  for  laying  the  overall  guidelines  of  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  and  is  solely  responsible  to  the  Bundestag  for  that 
policy.  Cabinet  ministers  cannot  be  censured  in  the  legislature. 

The  chancellor  exercises  considerable  control  over  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  the  distribution  of  public  funds,  and  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  legislation.  He  ordinarily  needs  the  approval  of  the 
legislature  for  policy  proposals  and  budgetary  requests,  but  he 
may  legally  withhold  information  from  the  legislature,  ignore  its 
wishes,  and  veto  budgetary  appropriations  that  exceed  his  re¬ 
quests.  In  time  of  war  the  chancellor  assumes  supreme  command 
over  the  armed  forces  from  the  minister  of  defense. 
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Figure  16.  System  of  Government,  1981 


The  majority  of  the  chancellor’s  staff  is  found  in  the  Federal 
Chancellor’s  Office,  which  in  the  late  1970s  consisted  of  about  400 
persons  headed  by  a  cabinet  minister  without  portfolio.  The  of¬ 
fice’s  mayor  task  is  to  keep  the  chancellor  informed  on  current 
political  questions  and  the  workings  of  the  ministries.  Its  staff 
prepares  cabinet  meetings,  coordinates  the  work  of  the  various 
ministries  as  well  as  the  intelligence  services,  and  supervises  the 
implementation  of  the  chancellor’s  policy  guidelines.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Chancellor’s  Office  is  divided  into  six  departments:  law  and 
administration;  foreign  and  inter-German  relations  and  external 
security;  internal  affairs;  economics,  finance,  and  social  policy; 
planning;  and  intelligence  services. 

The  number  of  cabinet  ministers  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
chancellor.  There  have  been  as  many  as  twenty-two  in  the  Lud¬ 
wig  Erhard  government  of  the  mid-1960s  and  as  few  as  fifteen 
during  the  first  government  of  Chancellor  Schmidt.  In  1980 
Schmidt  expanded  the  cabinet  by  one  member.  In  early  1982  his 
cabinet  consisted  of  ministers  of  defense;  finance;  foreign  affairs; 
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the  interior;  and  justice;  also  included  were  ministers  for  economic 
cooperation;  economic  affairs;  education  and  science;  food,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  forestry;  inter-German  relations;  labor  and  social  af¬ 
fairs;  post  and  telecommunications;  regional  planning,  housing, 
and  city  planning;  research  and  technology;  transport;  and  youth, 
family,  and  health. 

The  most  prestigious  of  these  posts  are  the  ministries  of  foreign 
affairs,  finance,  defense,  and  the  interior.  The  fact  that  two  of 
these  posts  in  Schmidt’s  1982  cabinet  were  held  by  members  of 
the  Free  Democratic  Party  (Freie  Demokratische  Partei — FDP) 
testified  to  the  importance  of  that  party  in  the  government  coali¬ 
tion.  One  of  them,  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  served  as  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  as  well  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  thus  held  the 
position  of  undisputed  leader  of  the  FDP.  In  all,  the  FDP  held 
four  cabinet  positions,  while  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (Sozial- 
demokratische  Partei  Deutschlands — SPD)  held  twelve.  As  a 
general  rule  West  German  cabinets  are  highly  stable;  nearly  all 
ministers  rise  and  fall  with  a  chancellor.  The  relative  autonomy  of 
cabinet  ministers  and  the  realities  of  coalition  government  create 
occasional  public  disagreements  within  the  cabinet,  but  only 
rarely  do  these  lead  to  ministerial-level  resignations. 

A  cabinet  minister’s  staff  is  headed  by  at  least  two  state  secretar¬ 
ies,  who  are  career  civil  servants  responsible  for  administration  of 
the  ministry,  and  a  parliamentary  state  secretary,  who  is  normally 
a  member  of  the  Bundestag  and  who  acts  as  the  ministry’s  rep¬ 
resentative  there  and  in  other  political  bodies.  The  state  secretar¬ 
ies  normally  will  serve  beyond  the  tenure  of  a  particular 
government,  whereas  the  parliamentary  state  secretary  (a  polit¬ 
ical  appointee)  is  considered  a  junior  member  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  team  whose  service  ends  with  that  of  the  minister.  Below 
these  officials  the  ministries  are  organized  functionally  to  handle 
specific  aspects  of  federal  administrative  responsibilities.  The 
ministries  tend  to  be  small,  because  the  majority  of  federal  law  is 
administered  by  Land  governments,  and  are  staffed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  career  civil  servants  (see  The  Bureaucracy,  this  ch.) 

The  Legislature 

The  federal  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  Bundestag 
(sometimes  called  the  lower  house)  and  the  Bundesrat  (sometimes 
called  the  upper  house).  Either  chamber  may  initiate  legislation, 
and  most  bills  must  pass  through  each  chamber,  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch,  in  order  to  become  law.  Legislation  on  matters 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  organs,  such  as 
international  treaties,  does  not  require  the  approval  of  the  Bun¬ 
desrat.  In  practice  the  majority  of  legislation  is  initiated  by  the 
federal  government,  either  the  chancellor  or  one  of  his  ministers. 
In  that  case,  the  bill  is  first  reviewed  by  the  Bundesrat,  then  passed 
to  the  Bundestag.  A  bill  initiated  in  the  Bundesrat  is  routed  to  the 
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Bundestag  through  the  executive  branch.  A  bill  initiated  in  the 
Bundestag  is  passed  to  the  Bundesrat  (where  it  may  be  vetoed)  and 
then  passed  to  the  executive.  Differences  over  legislation  between 
the  legislative  chambers  are  resolved  in  a  Joint  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee.  After  a  compromise  bill  has  been  passed  by  a  majority  of 
both  chambers  and  approved  by  the  cabinet,  it  is  signed  into  law 
by  the  federal  president  and  countersigned  by  the  appropriate 
cabinet  minister. 

Bundestag 

The  Bundestag  is  the  only  popularly  elected  organ  at  the  federal 
level  of  government  and  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two 
legislative  chambers.  It  is  elected  every  four  years  (or  more  often 
if  a  government  falls  from  power);  candidates  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  there  is  no  restriction  on  reelection. 
The  size  of  the  Bundestag  has  gradually  increased:  the  first  in 
1949  contained  402  deputies,  the  ninth  Bundestag  was  installed  in 
1980  with  497  deputies.  An  additional  twenty- two  deputies  from 
West  Berlin  were  appointed  by  West  Berlin’s  own  legislative  body. 

In  addition  to  enacting  legislation  and  acting  as  the  direct  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people,  the  Bundestag  plays  an  important  role 
in  electing  the  federal  chancellor  and  acting  in  an  important 
watchdog  role  over  the  chancellor  and  his  cabinet.  This  check  on 
the  power  of  the  federal  executive  can,  short  of  the  “constructive 
vote  of  no  confidence”  in  the  federal  government,  take  the  form 
of  binding  legislation,  publicly  aired  debates  on  policy,  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  direct  questioning  of  the  chancellor  and  cabinet  offi¬ 
cials.  The  Bundestag  has  the  right  to  summon  members  of  the 
federal  government  to  appear  before  the  whole  chamber  or  its 
committees,  though  it  cannot  compel  them  to  disclose  informa¬ 
tion.  Members  of  the  executive,  in  turn,  often  attend  plenary  or 
committee  sessions  to  present  their  views. 

Party  discipline  within  the  Bundestag  is  strong — some  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  votes  have  followed  the  dictates  of  political  party 
leadership.  This  results  from  the  key  role  of  the  Fraktionen 
(sing.,  Fraktion),  or  parliamentary  groups,  which  are  formed  by 
each  political  party  represented  in  the  Bundestag.  Throughout 
the  1970s  the  Bundestag  contained  three  Fraktionen,  as  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union  (Christlich  Demokratische  Union — 
CDU)  and  the  Christian  Social  Union  (Christlich  Soziale  Union — 
CSU)  pooled  their  legislative  resources  (see  Political  Parties  and 
the  Electoral  System,  this  ch.).  The  size  of  a  party’s  Fraktion 
determines  the  strength  of  its  representation  on  committees,  the 
number  of  committee  chairmen  it  can  name,  and  its  rep¬ 
resentation  on  executive  bodies  of  the  Bundestag.  The  leader  of 
the  largest  Fraktion  is  named  president  of  the  Bundestag.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  years  1972-76,  the  CDU/CSU  held  down  this  position; 
Helmut  Kohl  became  president  of  the  Bundestag  in  1980;  Herbert 
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Wehner  acted  as  chairman  of  the  SPD  Fraktion  between  1969 
and  early  1982  (see  fig.  17). 

Executive  bodies  within  the  Bundestag  include  the  Council  of 
Elders  and  the  Presidium.  The  Presidium,  consisting  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice  presidents  (one  trom  each  Fraktion ),  is  responsible 
for  administrative  matters  within  the  Bundestag,  such  as  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  clerical  and  research  personnel.  The  Council  of 
Elders  acts  as  a  steering  committee,  setting  the  daily  agenda  of  the 
Bundestag  and  distributing  committee  chairmanships  according 
to  party  representation.  The  Council  of  Elders  consists  of  the  pres¬ 
ident,  the  vice  presidents,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  representatives 
— the  oldest,  hence  the  name — distributed  according  to  the 
strength  of  each  Fraktion. 

Most  of  the  legislative  work  is  accomplished  within  the  standing 
committees.  The  number  of  committees  has  varied  over  the  years 
to  approximate  the  number  of  cabinet  positions,  the  titles  of  which 
correspond  roughly  with  those  of  the  committees.  Between  1972 
and  1980  there  were  nineteen  standing  committees  within  the 
Bundestag.  Each  contained  a  chairman  and  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  other  members,  depending  on  the  importance  and  work  load 
of  the  committee.  Committee  chairmanships,  as  well  as  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  each  committee,  are  determined  by  relative  party 
strengths  in  the  Bundestag.  Standing  committees  have  only  small 
ancillary  staffs  or,  in  some  cases  no  staff  at  all. 

Bundesrat 

The  Bundesrat  is  more  than  simply  a  second  legislative  cham¬ 
ber.  It  is  the  federal  organ  in  which  the  Land  governments  are 
directly  represented  and  thus  a  key  to  the  West  German  federalist 
system  of  government.  The  Bundesrat  is  not  popularly  elected, 
but  its  members — usually  ministers  'within  the  Land  govern¬ 
ments — are  appointed  by  their  respective  Land  governments. 
The  composition  of  the  Bundesrat  changes  with  each  Land 
election,  ten  times  every  four  years. 

The  Bundesrat  is  composed  of  forty-one  voting  members,  repre¬ 
senting  the  ten  Lander,  plus  four  nonvoting  members  represent¬ 
ing  West  Berlin.  The  least  populous  Lander  (Saarland, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen)  each  have  three  representatives;  those 
with  2-6  million  inhabitants  (Schleswig-Holstein,  Rhineland- 
Palatinate,  and  Hesse)  have  four  each;  and  the  largest  Lander 
(North  Rhine-Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Baden- 
Wiirttemberg)  have  five  representatives  each  (see  fig.  1).  Al¬ 
though  designed  to  provide  representation  according  to  Land 
population,  this  system  actually  gives  a  greater  representation,  per 
inhabitant,  to  the  smaller  Lander.  The  presidency  of  the  Bundes¬ 
rat  is  rotated  yearly  among  each  Land.  Each  Land  delegation  is 
required,  by  law,  to  vote  as  a  bloc  according  to  the  instructions 
from  its  government. 
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Plenary  sessions  of  the  Bundesrat  are  brief  and  infrequent, 
usually  once  a  month,  called  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  been  prepared  in  committee.  Delegates  rarely  at¬ 
tend  committee  sessions;  rather  they  often — as  allowed  in  the 
Basic  Law — deputize  civil  servants  from  their  ministries  to  repre¬ 
sent  them.  Bundesrat  members,  in  other  words,  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  their  respective  Land  capitals. 

The  framers  of  the  Basic  Law  anticipated  that  only  about  10 
percent  of  all  federal  laws — those  directly  affecting  the  Lander 
— would  require  Bundesrat  approval.  This  was  the  case  in  1949; 
but  thirty  years  later,  as  the  scope  of  government  domestic  activ¬ 
ity  increased,  the  Bundesrat  was  required  to  act  on  some  60  per¬ 
cent  of  federal  legislation.  The  Basic  Law  also  granted  it  an 
absolute  veto  of  such  legislation.  As  a  result  the  potential  power  of 
the  Bundesrat  has  greatly  increased.  A  majority  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion  party  in  the  Bundesrat — such  as  existed  from  1972  to  1982 — 
thus  possesses  the  potential  to  thwart  a  government’s  legislative 
efforts.  The  practice  of  the  CDU/CSU  opposition  during  those 
years  was,  rather,  to  extract  compromises  through  its  strength  in 
the  Bundesrat.  Vetoes  were  used  sparingly,  but  the  threat  of  veto 
has  increased  the  power  of  the  Bundesrat,  and  therefore  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Lander,  in  the  federal  lawmaking  process.  If  the 
opposition  were  to  gain  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Bundesrat,  it 
could  veto  all  legislation,  and  the  government  could  override  the 
veto  only  with  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Bundestag.  Unlike  the 
Bundestag,  which  may  be  dissolved  by  the  federal  executive  un¬ 
der  special  conditions  prescribed  in  the  Basic  Law,  the  Bundesrat 
may  not  be  dissolved  under  any  circumstances. 
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The  Judiciary 

The  judicial  branch  of  government  is  independent,  vast,  and 
highly  complex,  reflecting  the  importance  of  the  rule  of  law 
within  the  governmental  system.  In  all,  some  15,000  judges  pre¬ 
side  in  nearly  1,000  courts  of  law.  As  a  result  the  legal  system  was 
efficient  and  speedy  (see  Criminal  Justice,  ch.  9).  The  judiciary  is 
highly  decentralized:  seven  federal  courts  are  located  in  various 
cities;  the  remainder  of  the  courts  fall  under  the  administrative 
responsibility  of  the  Land  governments. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  three  kinds  of  courts:  ordinary  courts, 
which  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  system,  deal  with  criminal 
law  and  most  civil  cases;  specialized  courts  hear  special  cases  in 
administrative,  labor,  social,  fiscal,  and  patent  areas;  and  constitu¬ 
tional  courts  perform  judicial  review  and  constitutional  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  Federal  Constitutional  Court  is  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  and,  over  the  years,  has  played  an  important  political  role  in 
its  interpretations  of  the  Basic  Law. 
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The  ordinary  courts  are  organized  on  four  levels.  In  the  late 
1970s  there  were  some  600  local  courts  ( Amtsgerichte )  located  in 
small-  and  medium-sized  towns  throughout  the  country.  Most  are 
staffed  by  a  single  judge  who  is  assisted  by  lay  judges  in  criminal 
cases,  but  many  local  courts  have  two  or  more  professional  judges. 
These  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  minor  civil  matters,  petty 
criminal  offenses,  and  related  issues.  Above  the  local  courts  within 
the  system  of  ordinary  courts  are  regional  courts  ( Landesgerichte ). 
The  nearly  100  of  these  courts — each  consisting  of  separate  cham¬ 
bers  of  three  to  five  judges  for  civil,  criminal,  and  special  types  of 
cases — are  located  in  the  major  towns  and  cities.  Regional  courts 
hold  original  jurisdiction  in  most  major  civil  and  criminal  matters 
and  serve  as  courts  of  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  local  courts. 

At  the  next  level  there  are  some  twenty  appellate  courts  ( Ober - 
landesgerichte).  Although  primarily  functioning  as  courts  of 
appeals,  reexamining  both  facts  and  procedural  matters,  they  also 
hold  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  treason  and  anticonsti¬ 
tutional  activity.  Appellate  courts  act  as  the  final  appeal  for  cases 
originating  in  the  local  courts  and  the  second  appeal  for  those 
originating  in  the  regional  courts.  Like  the  regional  courts,  appel¬ 
late  courts  are  divided  into  various  chambers,  consisting  of  three 
to  five  judges  each,  specializing  in  certain  types  of  cases.  At  the 
apex  of  the  system  of  ordinary  courts  is  the  Federal  Court  of 
Justice  (Bundesgerichtshof),  located  in  Karlsruhe.  The  only  fed¬ 
eral  court  among  the  ordinary  courts,  the  Federal  Court  of  Justice 
acts  as  the  final  court  of  appeals  in  all  cases  that  originate  above  the 
regional  and  appellate  courts.  It  holds  no  original  jurisdiction. 
The  Federal  Court  of  Justice  contains  about  100  judges,  divided 
into  some  twenty  chambers  of  five  judges  each. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  specialized  courts.  Like  the  ordinary 
courts,  these  operate  at  various  levels,  and  only  the  highest  level  of 
each  kind  of  court  falls  under  the  authority  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Administrative  courts  exist  on  three  levels:  local  adminis¬ 
trative  courts,  higher  administrative  courts,  and  the  Federal 
Administrative  Court  in  West  Berlin.  The  latter  two  serve  appel¬ 
late  functions  similar  to  those  in  the  system  of  ordinary  courts. 
Administrative  courts  allow  individuals  to  seek  redress  from  the 
government  for  harm  caused  by  improper  administrative  actions 
by  officials.  Thus  they  act  as  a  check  on  the  government  bureauc¬ 
racy  and  as  the  guardian  of  administrative  procedures. 

Labo’-  courts  also  operate  on  three  levels.  Labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  equal  representation  on  these  tribunals,  which  deal 
with  disputes  arising  out  of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
working  conditions,  and  the  like.  Social  courts,  also  on  three  levels, 
adjudicate  matters  relating  to  the  system  of  social  insurance,  that 
is,  disputes  arising  from  unemployment  compensation,  workers’ 
compensation,  social  security  payments,  and  similar  matters. 
Finance  courts,  because  of  a  smaller  case  load,  are  found  at  only 
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two  levels,  and  deal  with  tax-related  disputes.  Finally,  a  single 
Federal  Patents  Court  in  Munich  rules  on  cases  involving  indus¬ 
trial  property  rights. 

The  final  type  of  court  within  the  judiciary  is  the  constitutional 
court.  There  are  a  total  of  ten  constitutional  courts,  nine  of  which 
are  associated  with  Land  governments.  The  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tional  Court  is  West  Germany’s  highest  court  as  well  as  its  most 
important,  both  because  of  its  judicial  authority  and  its  political 
role.  Unlike  the  other  courts,  which  are  administratively  tied  to 
the  ministries  of  justice  within  the  federal  or  the  Land 
governments,  the  constitutional  courts  are  administratively 
independent  and  financially  autonomous  from  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  body.  Their  ability  to  draw  up  their  own  budgets  and  hire 
and  fire  employees,  for  example,  gives  these  courts  administrative 
autonomy  unique  within  the  government  structure.  Judges  of  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Court  can  only  be  removed  upon  a  motion 
from  the  Court  itself. 

The  Federal  Constitutional  Court  consists  of  sixteen  judges  who 
are  chosen  for  twelve-year,  nonrenewable  terms.  Half  the  judges 
are  selected  in  the  Bundesrat,  half  in  the  Bundestag.  Thus  parti¬ 
san  politics  are  brought  into  play,  but  the  need  for  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  each  case  presents  the  need  for  compromise  of  parti¬ 
san  interests  in  the  selection.  The  Court  is  divided  into  two  cham¬ 
bers,  called  senates,  of  eight  judges  each.  The  first  deals  with 
cases  involving  the  basic  rights  covered  in  Articles  1  through  19  of 
the  Basic  Law;  the  second  is  responsible  for  disputes  between 
different  levels  of  government  and  a  variety  of  other  matters. 

Any  law  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court 
to  determine  whether  it  complies  with  the  Basic  Law.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  Bundestag,  when  it  lacks  the  legislative  means  to 
challenge  a  government  policy,  can  use  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Court  to  challenge  it  on  the  grounds  of  constitutional  legality. 
Thus  the  SPD  attempted  to  have  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer’s 
rearmament  policy  declared  unconstitutional  in  the  early  1950s, 
and  the  CSU  attempted  in  1973  to  challenge  the  Basic  Treaty  with 
East  Germany  on  the  basis  of  constitutionality.  Both  of  these  ef¬ 
forts  failed,  but  a  successful  1975  challenge  to  the  government’s 
abortion  reform  law  in  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  was  a 
major  victory  for  the  CDU/CSU  opposition  in  the  Bundestag.  An¬ 
other  overtly  political  role  of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  lies 
in  its  rulings  on  the  application  of  Article  21  of  the  Basic  Law, 
which  allows  the  banning  of  extremist  political  parties.  In  this 
role  the  Court  banned  a  neo-Nazi  party  in  1952  and  a  communist 
party  in  1956. 

The  constitutional  courts  of  the  Lander  are  found  in  each 
Land  ,  with  the  exception  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  These  courts 
operate,  at  the  Land  level,  in  a  function  that  parallels  that  of  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Court. 
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The  Bureaucracy 

In  the  early  1980s  between  3.5  and  4  million  persons,  or  about 
15  percent  of  the  working  population,  were  employed  by  federal, 
state,  or  local  government  authorities.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of 
the  nearly  500,000  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  In  addition  to  the 
some  1.3  million  persons  who  staff  the  executive  administration  of 
the  various  government  authorities,  these  figures  include,  for 
example,  over  800,000  railway  and  postal  workers,  some  700,000 
public  school  and  university  personnel,  over  400,000  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  public  utilities,  and  nearly  200,000  policemen.  The  wide 
scope  of  the  concept  of  public  service  is  rooted  in  a  German 
tradition  that  places  considerable  social  status  on  the  public  ser¬ 
vant  and  has  developed  a  rigid  hierarchical  system  within  the 
bureaucracy  to  define  that  status. 

Public  servants  are  categorized  as  either  officials  ( Beamten , 
about  40  percent  of  the  total),  employees  ( Angestellten ,  some  35 
percent  of  the  total),  or  workers  (A  rbeiter,  25  percent).  Beamten, 
who  are  career  civil  servants  possessing  special  privileges  as  well 
as  special  obligations  beyond  those  of  other  public  servants,  are 
further  pegged  into  one  of  four  “career  groups”:  higher  service, 
executive  service,  clerical  service,  and  basic  service.  Only  rarely 
does  a  public  servant  jump  from  one  category  to  another  in  the 
course  of  his  or  her  career. 

This  rigid  hierarchical  bureaucratic  structure  has  increasingly 
been  criticized  as  being  ill-suited  to  the  flexible  needs  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  modem  state;  moreover,  because  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  nature  of  the  system  of  classification,  “employees”  often 
perform  the  same  work  as  “officials.”  Uniquely,  Beamten  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life  and  thus  permanently  protected  from  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Among  their  other  privileges  is  a  noncontributory  pension 
system  that  has  the  effect  of  significantly  increasing  their  salaries 
compared  to  public  servants  in  other  categories.  Only  the  “offi¬ 
cial”  is  charged  with  the  exercise  of  state  authority,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  is  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior,  is  denied 
the  right  to  strike,  is  bound  to  defend  the  democratic  constitu¬ 
tional  order,  and  is  legally  responsible  for  the  application  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  law.  Because  of  these  constraints  the  West  German 
civil  servant  has  often  been  cited  as  being  a  particularly  conserva¬ 
tive  individual  because  of  both  the  privileges  and  the  legal  con¬ 
straints  imposed  on  the  position  (see  The  Elite,  ch.  3). 

A  1972  executive  decree  issued  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  ten  minister-presidents  of  the  Ldnder  institutionalized  the 
prohibition  against  antidemocratic  extremists  being  employed  in 
the  public  service.  Under  this  highly  controversial  law,  known  as 
the  Radikalenerlass  or  Berufsverbot,  all  candidates  for  positions 
as  “officials”  are  screened,  and  those  already  employed  may  be 
scrutinized  as  deemed  necessary.  These  principles  are  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  public  servants  “in  accordance  with  the  contracts 
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regulating  each  case.”  During  the  first  decade  of  this  law’s 
enforcement,  well  over  1  million  persons  were  thus  investigated, 
and  between  1,000  and  4,000  individuals  were  denied  employ- 
ment  or  were  fired  because  of  their  association  with  radical  polit¬ 
ical  groups. 

Public  servants  are  not  prevented  from  running  for  public 
office.  In  fact,  because  of  liberal  laws  that  allowed  a  public  official 
to  double  or  triple  his  salary  while  serving  in  the  legislature  and 
return  to  his  former  job  at  the  end  of  his  legislative  term,  over  40 
percent  of  the  deputies  to  Land  and  federal  legislatures  in  the 
mid-1970s  were  public  servants.  Teachers  made  up  the  largest 
component  of  this  group.  Laws  were  subsequently  modified,  and 
this  figure  could  be  expected  to  decline  somewhat. 

Contributing  further  to  the  politicization  of  the  bureaucracy  is  a 
system  of  patronage  whereby  party  loyalties  are  rewarded  with 
appointments  to  high  civil  service  posts.  During  the  two  decades 
of  CDU  predominance  in  the  federal  government,  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  civil  service  were  permeated  with  CDU/CSU  ap¬ 
pointees.  Since  1969  extensive  personnel  changes  have  brought 
SPD  and  FDP  loyalists  in  their  place. 

State  and  Local  Government 

Each  of  the  Land  governments  is  structured  after  its  own  con¬ 
stitutional  framework  that,  by  law,  must  conform  to  the  “prin¬ 
ciples  of  republican,  democratic,  and  social  government.”  Except 
for  this  one  restriction,  the  ten  Lander  are  free  to  form  any  type 
of  government  structure  they  deem  appropriate.  Seven  of  die 
Lander,  in  fact,  are  governed  by  a  cabinet  led  by  a  minister- 
president  and  have  a  unicameral  legislative  body  known  as  a 
Landtag.  Bavaria  alone  has  a  bicameral  legislature.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive  duplicates  the 
system  at  the  federal  level:  the  legislatures  are  popularly 
elected,  normally  for  a  four-year  term  of  office,  and  the  minister- 
president,  together  with  his  cabinet,  is  elected  by  a  majority  vote 
among  legislators.  The  executive  branch  in  the  city-state  Lander 
— Bremen  and  Hamburg — consists  of  a  popularly  elected  senate, 
the  members  of  which  perform  functions  parallel  to  those  of  the 
ministers  in  the  larger  Lander.  The  senate  chooses  a 
Burgermeister  (mayor)  in  Hamburg  and  West  Berlin  and  a  senate 
president  in  Bremen  to  act  as  chief  executive.  Land  cabinets 
contain  from  eight  to  ten  members;  all  have  ministries  of  the 
interior,  finance,  economy,  transport,  labor,  social  .‘security,  and 
education;  and  each  Land  has  additional  cabinet  positions  for  its 
specific  needs.  For  example  Rhineland-Palatinate  has  a  minister 
of  wines.  The  most  important  cabinet  post  is  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  He  is  head  of  the  general  internal  administration  of  the 
Land  and,  of  critical  importance,  is  in  command  of  the  police. 

Land  governments  hold  considerable  importance,  both  in  a 
governing  capacity  under  the  federal  system  and  in  a  political 
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sense,  inasmuch  os  Land  politics  often  have  a  significant  impact 
on  federal  political  matters.  Victories  in  Landtag  elections  (the 
ten  are  scattered  throughout  the  four-year  cycle)  for  parties  in 
opposition  in  Bonn  can  erode  the  strength  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  coalition  (see  table  23,  Appendix).  The  fall  of  both  Aden¬ 
auer  and  Brandt  from  the  chancellorship  was  preceded  by  a  series 
of  opposition  victories  in  Land  elections.  Land  elections  are 
viewed  as  polls  on  the  popularity  of  the  Bonn  government,  and 
their  outcomes  also  affect  the  composition  of  the  Bundesrat.  In 
late  1981  the  opposition  CDU/CSU  held  twenty-six  seats  in  the 
Bundesrat,  only  one  vote  short  of  a  two-thirds  majority  that  it 
could  use  to  block  any  government  legislation.  This  fact  reflected 
the  relative  success  of  the  CDU/CSU  in  recent  Land  elections, 
and  this  in  turn  portended  badly  for  the  governing  SPD/FDP 
coalition  in  Bonn. 

Three  lower  levels  of  government  are  under  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  Lander.  The  six  largest  Lander  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  district  government  structures.  Districts  decentralize 
Land  administration,  and  each  is  headed  by  a  district  president 
who  is  appointed  by  the  minister-president  of  the  Land  and  who 
operates  under  the  supervision  of  the  Land  minister  of  the  inte¬ 
rior.  The  district  president  acts  as  a  representative  of  Land 
authority. 

Each  Land  is  divided  into  Kreis  (county;  pi.,  Kreise)  govern¬ 
ments.  In  some  115  cities  having  populations  over  80,000,  the 
Stadtkreis  acts  as  the  local  governing  authority.  In  other  areas  the 
Landkreis  is  further  divided  into  Gemeinden,  or  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities.  The  principal  government  organs  in  the 
Kreis  are  an  elected  council  ( Kreistag )  and  an  executive,  variously 
known  as  a  Landrat,  Kreisrat,  or  Oberkreisdirektor ,  who  is  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  council  and  whose  functions  are  similar  to  a  county 
manager  who  supervises  local  government  administration.  The 
Land  kreise  lack  the  universal  competence  of  the  municipalities, 
but  they  do  act  as  the  primary  administrative  authorities  in  such 
areas  as  highways,  hospitals,  and  public  utilities. 

Gemeinden  also  contain  elected  councils,  which  in  turn  select 
an  executive,  a  Biirgermeister.  In  Hamburg  and  Bremen  the 
mayor  is  the  chief  Land  official  as  well.  In  those  cases,  as  well  as 
in  West  Berlin,  the  mayor  is  chosen  by  the  elected  legislative  body. 
In  some  smaller  municipalities  the  mayor  is  popularly  elected. 
Local  governments  are  autonomous  in  the  provision  of  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  fire  protection  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  social  wel¬ 
fare,  housing,  and  other  services  on  behalf  of  the  Land 
government.  In  order  to  increase  administrative  efficiency,  the 
Gemeinden  have  been  consolidated,  and  thus  their  total  number 
has  been  drastically  reduced,  from  some  25,000  in  the  late  1960s 
to  fewer  than  9,000  in  the  mid-1970s. 
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Political  Parties  and  the  Electoral  System 

The  stability  of  the  democratic  form  of  government  has  often 
been  attributed  to  the  pervasiveness  of  the  political  parties  as 
stabilizing  institutions.  “All  political  decisions  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  are  made  by  the  parties  and  their  representatives.  There 
are  no  political  decisions  of  importance  in  the  German  democracy 
which  have  not  been  brought  to  the  parties,  prepared  by  them 
and  finally  taken  by  them.”  This  observation  by  German  political 
scientist  Kurt  Sontheimer  has  led  him  and  others  to  label  the 
country  a  “party  state.” 

Although  most  constitutions  do  not  discuss  political  parties  in 
detail,  the  framers  of  the  Basic  Law  envisioned  an  important  role 
for  the  parties.  Article  21  states  that  “the  political  parties  shall  take 
part  in  forming  the  political  will  of  the  people.  They  must  be 
freely  established.  Their  internal  organization  must  conform  to 
democratic  principles.  They  must  publicly  account  for  the 
sources  of  their  funds.”  The  1967  Law  on  Parties  further  detailed 
the  organization  of  the  parties,  the  rights  of  membership,  and  such 
procedures  as  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office. 

Article  21  also  places  legal  constraints  on  the  ideological  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  political  parties:  “Parties  which,  by  reason  of  their 
aims  or  the  behavior  of  their  adherents,  seek  to  impair  or  destroy 
the  free  democratic  basic  order  or  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  unconstitutional.”  Under  this 
provision  the  neo-Nazi  Socialist  Reich  Party  (Sozialistische 
Reichspartei — SRP)  was  banned  in  1952,  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  Germany  (Kommunistische  Partei  Deutschlands — KPD) 
was  banned  in  1956.  This  prerogative  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tional  Court  was  not  invoked  during  the  subsequent  twenty-five 
years,  however,  despite  the  existence  of  parties  of  both  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  and  right;  the  electoral  process  became  legitimized  and 
effective  in  defining  limits  to  the  political  importance  of  extremist 
parties. 

The  need  to  regulate  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  parties  grew  out  of  the  Weimar  experience,  when  a  weak  multi- 
party  system  was  abused  by  antidemocratic  parties  that  were  able 
to  hamper  seriously  the  operation  of  the  government  (see  Weimar 
Republic,  1918-33,  ch.  1).  A  large  numbev  of  parties  emerged  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  but  electoral  laws  that  made  it 
difficult  for  small  parties  to  survive  in  the  federal  political  arena 
whittled  away  at  the  number  of  parties  (see  Minor  Parties,  this 
ch.).  Between  1961  and  early  1982  only  four  parties  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  popularly  elected  Bundestag:  die  CDU,  the  CSU, 
the  SPD,  and  die  FDP.  Of  these,  die  CDU  and  CSU  acted  as  one 
unit  in  the  Bundestag,  and  the  FDP  held  minor  electoral  appeal. 
Hie  importance  of  the  FDP  lay  in  the  fact  that  die  mqjor  parties 
rarely  held  a  majority  of  Bundestag  seats  by  themselves,  and 
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therefore  the  FDP  was  able  to  act  as  a  coalition  partner  of  either 
the  CDU/CSU  or  the  SPD  in  order  to  obtain  the  majority  nec¬ 
essary  to  pass  legislation  in  the  Bundestag.  This  has  led  to  what 
numerous  observers  call  a  “two  and  one-half  party  system”  in 
West  Germany.  Electoral  strength  outside  these  four  parties  in 
Bundestag  elections  declined  from  28  percent  of  the  vote  in  1949 
to  2  percent  in  1980  (see  table  24,  Appendix). 

The  four  major  parties  have  gradually  incorporated  the  various 
specialized  interests  that  had  previously  been  represented  in 
small  parties.  As  a  result  the  major  parties  became  factionalized  as 
they  became  mass  based.  Although  political  party  membership 
grew  substantially  in  the  1970s,  it  remained  a  small  percentage 
(about  4  percent)  of  the  total  number  of  voters.  Voter  turnout  is 
traditionally  high,  around  90  percent,  but  active  participation  in 
party  politics  is  limited  to  a  small  minority  of  the  respective  party 
memberships.  Parties  are  financed  through  membership  dues, 
corporate  and  interest  association  gifts,  and,  since  1959,  public 
funds.  Each  party  that  gains  at  least  0.5  percent  of  the  national 
vote  receives  from  the  federal  treasury  the  equivalent  of  about 
US$1 .75  for  every  vote  secured  in  a  Bundestag  election.  A  similar 
system  of  public  subsidy  for  political  parties  exists  at  the  Land 
level. 

Christian  Democratic  Union/Christian  Social  Union 

From  1949  until  1966  the  CDU/CSU  dominated  political  life.  In 
1969,  after  three  years  of  a  coalition  with  the  SPD,  the  Christian 
Democrats  assumed  the  position  of  the  opposition  political  party 
in  the  Bundestag  (see  The  Grand  Coalition,  1966-69,  ch.  1).  In 
early  1982  they  retained  this  position;  although  their  226-member 
Fraktion,  which  included  the  CSU,  was  the  largest  single  parlia¬ 
mentary  group,  the  governing  SPD-FDP  coalition  held  271  seats. 
At  that  time  the  CDU/CSU  was  stronger  in  Land-\e\e\  politics; 
this  was  apparent  in  its  holding  twenty-six  of  forty-one  seats  in  the 
Bundesrat  and  its  holding  a  plurality  of  seats  in  six  of  the  ten  Land 
legislatures  and  in  West  Berlin,  thus  acting  as  the  governing  party 
in  the  majority  of  the  Lander.  The  CSU  operated  only  in  Bavaria, 
whereas  the  CDU  operated  in  every  other  Land  and  in  West 
Berlin.  Although  they  acted  as  one  party  in  the  Bundestag,  their 
organizations  were  entirely  separate  below  the  federal  level. 

The  CDU  was  founded  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II  by  a  dispar¬ 
ate  group  of  center-left  and  center-right  politicians  who,  together 
with  Catholic  and  Protestant  laymen,  sought  a  Christian  approach 
to  politics  and  the  vital  social  issues  of  the  day.  Early  concerns 
with  Christian  socialist  ideals  gave  way  to  the  need  to  differentiate 
the  CDU  from  the  then  openly  socialist  SPD  and  to  the  strength  of 
the  party’s  early,  free  market-oriented  leaders,  Adenauer  and  Er¬ 
hard.  Over  the  years,  however,  the  CDU  has  avoided  an  identifi¬ 
cation  with  any  specific  ideology  or  policy  orientation  other  than 
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an  anticommunist  foreign  policy  and  a  largely  capitalist  domestic 
economic  policy.  As  a  party  in  opposition  during  the  1970s,  the 
CDU  has  thus  sought  to  accommodate  itself,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
broadly  popular  SPD  programs  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
social  welfare  programs  in  order  to  retain  the  mass  appeal  that  was 
founded  on  the  electoral  strength  of  Adenauer.  Differences  of 
opinions  on  how  to  deal  with  the  successes  of  the  SPD,  however, 
led  to  a  rift  within  the  CDU  leadership  that  persisted  into  the  early 
1980s.  Kohl,  party  chairman  since  1973,  continued  to  be  a  propo¬ 
nent  of  a  strong  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO — also 
referred  to  as  the  Atlantic  Alliance)  as  the  key  deterrent  to  the 
expansionism  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  while  others,  such 
as  the  CDU  General  Secretary  Heine  Geissler  and  the  leaders  of 
the  party’s  youth  wing,  sought  a  more  dynamic  approach  to  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  response  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  peace  movement 
and  the  concurrent  decline  in  SPD  popularity  in  the  early  1980s. 
Despite  its  having  distinct  right  and  left  wings,  the  CDU  remained 
the  major  alternative  to  the  right  of  the  SPD  in  the  political  spec¬ 
trum. 

The  CDU  has  traditionally  had  a  decentralized  organizational 
structure,  with  Land- level  functionaries  assuming  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  party  responsibilities  over  those  at  the  federal  level. 
This  reflected  the  organizational  preferences  of  CDU  founders, 
who  chose  to  name  their  organization  a  “union”  rather  than  a 
“party”  to  exhibit  their  distaste  for  bureaucratic  centralization. 
The  transition  to  the  role  of  opposition  party  after  1969,  however, 
brought  a  new  emphasis  on  central  party  officials,  symbolized  by 
its  new  federal  headquarters  in  the  Konrad  Adenauer  House  in 
Bonn.  The  annual  party  congress  of  some  800  delegates — chosen 
by  party  officials  at  the  Land  level — is  nominally  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  in  the  party  structure,  although  an  executive  committee  of 
some  sixty  persons  acts  as  the  highest  body  of  the  CDU  between 
congresses.  The  executive  committee  is  headed  by  the  party 
chairman,  who  is  elected  for  a  two-year  term,  and  also  contains 
several  deputy  chairmen,  a  general  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
Other  executive  committee  members  include  the  party’s  chief 
legislative  representatives,  the  leaders  of  the  Land  party  organi¬ 
zations,  and  the  heads  of  various  auxiliary  organizations. 

CDU  organization  remains  tightly  woven  at  the  Land  level, 
where  the  party  enjoyed  relative  electoral  success  during  the 
1970s.  In  each  Land,  with  the  exception  of  Bavaria,  biannual 
party  congresses  are  held,  and  an  executive  committee  is  elected. 
These  bodies  play  the  major  role  in  the  selection  of  party  candi¬ 
dates  for  Bundestag  elections,  and  their  members  comprise  a  large 
number  of  the  candidates.  It  is  at  the  Land  level  that  the  major 
recruitment  for  federal  officeholders  take  place.  The  larger 
Land  organizations  are  divided  into  district  organizations;  all 
Land  organizations  are  divided  into  local  organizations.  Grass- 
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roots  party  work,  such  as  the  recruitment  of  members,  publicity 
campaigns,  and  fund  raising,  takes  place  at  the  district  and  local 
levels. 

The  CDU  incorporates  a  number  of  auxiliary  organizations 
whose  role  is  to  strengthen  the  party’s  appeal  within  specific  so¬ 
cioeconomic  groups  and  to  represent  their  interests  within  the 
party.  CDU  statutes  specify  seven  such  organizations,  represent¬ 
ing  youth,  women,  workers,  business  and  industry,  the  middle 
class,  municipal  politics,  and  refugees.  Other  organizations,  rep¬ 
resenting  Protestants  and  students,  exist,  but  they  lack  the  official 
status  of  party  auxiliary  organizations.  The  most  powerful  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  organization  representing  business  and  industry, 
although  in  the  early  1980s  considerable  prominence  was  given 
the  youth  organization  in  ?n  attempt  to  gamer  the  sizable  uncom¬ 
mitted  youth  vote.  The  auxiliary  organizations  are  legally  autono¬ 
mous  from  the  CDU,  having  their  own  statutes,  leadership,  and 
membership  roles.  In  the  late  1970s,  nevertheless,  some  70  per¬ 
cent  of  their  members  were  also  members  of  the  CDU. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  CDU  membership  grew  dramat¬ 
ically.  As  the  party  of  opposition,  a  concerted  recruitment  drive 
aimed  at  broadening  its  mass  appeal  increased  membership  rolls 
from  some  300,000  in  1969  to  about  676,000  in  1979.  Although 
recruitment  aimed  at  lessening  the  historically  strong  imbalances 
in  the  character  of  the  membership,  the  CDU  membership  re¬ 
mained  biased  toward  male,  rural,  Catholic,  middle-class,  and 
older  voters.  In  terms  of  regional  strength,  the  CDU  has  remained 
strongest  in  the  southern,  rural  Lander  of  Baden-Wiirttemberg 
and  Rhineland-Palatinate,  while  it  is  weakest  in  the  urban  Lander 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 

It  is  the  large,  southeastern  Land  of  Bavaria,  however,  that  has 
the  largest  concentration  of  traditionally  conservative,  rural. 
Catholic  voters.  Here  the  CDU  yields  to  its  Bundestag  affiliate,  the 
CSU,  which  has  dominated  Bavarian  politics  since  1957.  The  two 
parties  form  a  single  Fraktion  in  the  legislature,  agree  on  a  com¬ 
mon  candidate  for  chancellor,  and  agree  not  to  encroach  on  the 
other’s  territory;  otherwise  they  are  completely  autonomous  polit¬ 
ical  organizations.  In  the  early  1980s  the  CSU  continued  to  be  led 
by  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  who  had  first  been  elected  party  chairman 
in  1961. 

During  the  1970s  the  CDU/ CSU  alliance  came  under  some 
difficulty  as  a  result  of  differences  between  the  staunchly  conserv¬ 
ative  Strauss  and  the  moderate  CDU  party  chairman  Kohl.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  1976  CDU/ CSU  defeat  with  Kohl  as  chancellor 
candidate,  Strauss,  who  contended  that  the  party  should  pursue  a 
more  confrontational  stance  vis-it-vis  the  governing  coalition  in  an 
appeal  to  conservative  voters,  announced  that  the  CSU  would 
form  a  separate  Bundestag  Fraktion.  Kohl,  in  turn,  threatened 
to  run  CDU  candidates  against  the  CSU  in  Bavaria;  but  after  three 
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weeks  of  crisis,  the  two  parties  were  able  to  resolve  their  differ¬ 
ences.  Strauss  was  given  his  chance  to  run  as  the  CDU/CSU 
chancellor  candidate  in  1980.  The  wide  margin  of  the  CDU  /  CSU 
defeat  in  that  election  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  party  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  prestige  of  Strauss. 

Although  the  flamboyant  figure  of  Strauss  has  brought  the  CSU 
to  prominence  on  the  federal  level,  the  party’s  real  source  of 
strength  lay  in  its  domination  of  politics  in  Bavaria,  where  it  won 
an  absolute  majority  in  every  Land  election  between  1957  and 
1980.  In  the  1978  elections  the  CSU  won  129  out  of  204  seats  in 
the  Bavarian  Landtag.  CSU  membership  also  grew  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  1970s,  from  some  70,000  in  1969  to  166,000  in  1979. 

Social  Democratic  Party 

The  SPD  is  the  oldest  political  party  in  West  Germany.  As  of 
early  1982  it  was  the  largest  in  terms  of  membership,  and  had 
participated  in  the  governing  coalition  since  1966.  Its  chairman, 
Brandt,  had  served  as  chancellor  between  1969  and  1974,  at 
which  time  the  SPD  deputy  chairman,  Schmidt,  assumed  the  top 
federal  position,  which  he  retained  in  early  1982.  Because  the 
CDU/CSU  consistently  outpolled  the  SPD,  the  latter  had  ruled 
since  1969  through  its  coalition  with  the  FDP.  A  gradual  decline 
between  1976  and  1981  in  the  electoral  appeal  of  the  SPD,  espe¬ 
cially  in  local  and  Land  elections,  proved  to  be  a  serious  threat  to 
the  enviable  post-1966  SPD  record,  however.  In  early  1982  some 
analysts  doubted  whether  the  governing  coalition,  plagued  by 
dissension  from  FDP  members  on  the  right  as  well  as  from  the  left 
wing  of  the  SPD,  would  be  able  to  survive  until  the  scheduled 
1984  Bundestag  elections. 

The  SPD  was  founded  in  1875,  was  suppressed  between  1878 
and  1890  under  the  rule  of  Otto  von  Bismarck,  and  participated  in 
government  during  the  Weimar  Republic  until  it  was  again  sup¬ 
pressed,  this  time  by  Hitler,  in  1933.  The  SPD  retained  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  exile  during  the  Nazi  period,  and  as  the  only  Weimar-era 
party  to  reemerge  after  World  War  II,  the  SPD  was  expected  to  be 
the  dominant  political  party  in  the  nascent  Federal  Republic.  De¬ 
spite  its  1949  membership  of  nearly  1  million,  the  SPD  was 
eclipsed  by  the  enormous  popularity  of  Adenauer.  The  SPD  vote 
declined  further  in  1953  and  1957. 

This  string  of  defeats  led  the  SPD  to  rethink  such  basic  tenets  of 
its  postwar  program  as  socialist  economic  principles  and  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  government’s  Western-oriented  defense  policies.  In 
an  attempt  to  cast  aside  its  doctrinaire  working-class  orientation 
and  appeal  to  a  wider  range  of  voters,  the  SPD  announced  a 
remarkable  turnabout  in  its  political  platform  at  its  1959  party 
conference  in  Bad  Godesberg.  Calls  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
means  of  production  and  centralized  economic  planning  were 
replaced  with  an  acceptance  of  the  established  regulated  free 
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market  economic  system,  and  pro-Western  foreign  and  defense 
policies  were  adopted  as  a  fait  accompli.  Three  of  the  architects  of 
the  Bad  Godesberg  Program — Wehner,  Brandt,  and  Schmidt — 
continued  to  lead  the  SPD  within  the  program’s  basic  guidelines 
twenty-three  years  later. 

The  party  adopted  modem  publicity  techniques  during  its  elec¬ 
toral  campaigns  of  the  early  1960s  and  by  1966  had  been  success¬ 
ful  enough  to  earn  a  governing  role  with  the  CDU/CSU  in  the 
Grand  Coalition.  Further  gains  in  the  1969  Bundestag  elections 
allowed  the  SPD  to  govern  as  chief  partner  in  a  coalition  with  the 
FDP.  The  party’s  successful  bid  for  power  at  the  expense  of  its 
time-honored  socialist  principles  was  criticized,  however,  by  a 
sizable  portion  of  the  SPD  membership,  most  notably  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  SPD  youth  organization,  the  Young  Socialists 
(Jungsozialisten — Jusos).  Thus  was  bom  the  factionalism  that  con¬ 
tinued  to  divide  the  SPD  membership  in  the  early  1980s. 

The  conservative  majority  of  SPD  members  in  the  Bundestag, 
led  by  Chancellor  Schmidt,  generally  supported  the  Bad  Godes¬ 
berg  Program  but  did  not  otherwise  form  a  cohesive  ideological 
bloc.  This  dominant  SPD  faction  was  known  as  the  Kanalarbeiter 
(literally,  channel  workers)  because  of  its  less  flamboyant  political 
style.  The  leftist  faction  in  the  Bundestag,  comprising  up  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  SPD  members,  was  popularly  known  as  the  Lever¬ 
kusen  Circle  (after  the  Ruhr  town  where  they  first  met)  and 
consisted  largely  of  Jusos,  but  it  also  contained  a  number  of  trade 
union  leaders  and  intellectuals.  A  small  center-left  SPD  faction 
also  operated  in  the  Bundestag  as  a  kind  of  mediator  between  the 
two  wings.  Small  right-wing  SPD  factions  also  existed  but  were 
not  represented  in  the  Bundestag. 

The  SPD  left  wing  played  a  more  active  role  during  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  but  it  assumed  a  back  seat  during  the  late 
1970s  as  Schmidt  proved  less  tolerant  of  an  active  leftist  element 
within  his  party’s  delegation  in  the  Bundestag.  Beginning  in 
1980,  however,  the  coun try’s  declining  economic  fortunes  and  the 
rise  of  a  pacifist  sentiment  that  often  ran  counter  to  Schmidt’s 
defense  posture  led  to  a  resurgence  of  pronounced  factionalism 
within  the  SPD.  At  that  time  party  chairman  Brandt  emerged 
from  his  relative  obscurity  since  his  1974  resignation  from  the 
chancellorship  to  play  a  pivotal  role  between  the  two  factions. 

In  contrast  to  the  CDU/CSU,  the  SPD  has  long  been  a  party  of 
membership.  Shortly  after  World  War  11  it  claimed  nearly  900,000 
members;  that  figure  declined  to  around  600,000  during  the  late 
1950s,  then  gradually  recovered,  and  by  1979  the  SPD  claimed 
slightly  over  1  million  paid  members.  The  bulk  of  the  SPD  mem¬ 
bership  had  traditionally  consisted  of  urban  working-class  males. 
In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  membership  became  more  heterogene¬ 
ous,  as  youth,  white-collar  workers,  women,  and  nonpracticing 
Catholics  contributed  to  the  increased  membership  rolls  in  signifi- 
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cant  numbers.  SPD  strength  was  centered  in  the  urban  Lander 
of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Hesse.  In  the  1970s  party  strategists 
made  a  particular  effort  to  gamer  the  youth  vote.  Although  that 
effort  met  with  considerable  success,  by  the  early  1980s  both  the 
newly  formed  political  party,  Die  Griinen  (the  Greens),  apd  the 
CDU  were  successfully  competing  with  the  SPD  for  youthful  sup* 
porters. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  SPD  is  more  centralized  and 
tightly  woven  than  that  of  the  CDU/CSU.  Decisionmaking  is 
generally  done  in  a  more  top-to-bottom,  bureaucratic  manner 
than  in  the  CDU  /  CSU,  although  on  paper  the  formal  organization 
of  the  two  major  parties  varies  little.  A  party  congress,  which 
meets  biannually,  is  ostensibly  the  party’s  supreme  authority.  It 
serves  as  a  symbol  of  democratic  decisionmaking,  but  in  fact  its 
only  meaningful  function  is  the  election  of  the  thirty-six-member 
Executive  Committee,  which  acts  as  the  party’s  chief  executive 
body  and  policymaker.  The  heart  of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
the  nine-member  Presidium,  the  most  important  members  of 
which  during  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  were  SPD  Chairman 
Brandt,  Deputy  Chairman  Schmidt,  and  the  SPD  Fraktion 
leader  in  the  Bundestag,  Wehner.  In  February  1982  Wehner 
announced  that  he  was  resigning  because  of  poor  health. 

The  SPD  organizations  at  the  Land  ,  district,  subdistrict,  and 
local  levels,  however,  elect  their  own  party  officials.  All  are  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  Land  executive  committees,  which  direct  party 
policy  below  the  federal  level  and  often  exhibit  considerable  au¬ 
tonomy  from  federal  SPD  officials  in  Bonn.  Like  the  CDU/CSU, 
the  SPD  also  has  specialized  groups  that  represent  various  profes¬ 
sions,  youth,  refugees,  women,  trade  unions,  and  sports.  These 
groups  are  tightly  bound  to  the  SPD  bureaucracy,  however,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Jusos  and  the  trade  union  group,  they 
have  no  policymaking  role. 

Minor  Parties 

The  Free  Democratic  Party 

The  FDP  wields  power  in  politics  far  beyond  its  status  as  a  minor 
party  that  has  gained  as  little  as  5.8  percent  of  the  vote  in  federal 
elections  (1969)  and  whose  best  federal  electoral  showing  ever 
netted  it  12.8  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  1961  Bundestag  elections. 
Its  pivotal  role  results  from  the  fact  that,  1957  excepted,  neither 
major  party  has  been  able  to  capture  a  majority  of  Bundestag  seats, 
thus  forcing  the  formation  of  a  coalition  government.  As  a  result 
the  FDP  has  participated  in  every  government  with  the  exception 
of  those  between  1957  and  1961  and  the  Grand  Coalition  between 
1966  and  1969.  The  importance  of  the  FDP  is  augmented  further 
by  near-equal  electoral  strength  of  the  SPD  and  the  CDU/CSU, 
which  allows  the  FDP  to  choose  which  major  party  will  rule.  With 
the  clout  of  an  implicit  threat  to  “change  partners,’’  the  FDP  was 
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able  to  extract  large  concessions  from  the  primary  governing 
party  in  both  policy  and  cabinet  positons.  In  early  1982  FDP 
members  held  the  same  four  powerful  cabinet  posts — foreign  af¬ 
fairs;  economics;  the  interior;  and  food,  agriculture,  and  forestry — 
they  h#d  obtained  under  the  first  Schmidt  government  in  1974. 
The  FDP  chairman,  Genscher,  served  both  as  foreign  minister  and 
as  vice  chancellor,  making  him  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
Schmidt  cabinet. 

The  FDP  was  bom  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Theodor  Heuss,  who  acted  as  the  first  president  of 
the  Federal  Republic  between  1949  and  1954.  The  party  saw 
itself  as  the  heir  of  German  liberalism,  a  political  movement  that 
from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  until  the  rise  of  the  Third  Reich 
had  been  divided  into  two  groups,  one  with  conservative,  authori¬ 
tarian  views  that  was  strongly  allied  with  big  business,  and  the 
other  with  a  progressive,  parliamentary  viewpoint.  In  a  sense  this 
bifurcated  tradition  continued  to  be  expressed  in  regional  differ¬ 
ences  within  the  FDP  with  respect  to  policy  matters.  In  the 
south,  for  example,  the  FDP  emphasizes  personal  and  cultural 
freedoms,  while  in  the  industrialized  central  part  of  the  country  it 
stresses  its  commitment  to  laissez-faire  economic  principles. 

The  major  event  in  the  history  of  the  FDP  took  place  in  1969 
when  the  party,  under  its  new  chairman,  Walter  Scheel  (who  was 
to  serve  as  federal  president  from  1974  to  1979),  formed  a  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  SPD  after  twenty  years  of  association  with  the 
CDU/CSU.  The  change  came  both  from  the  perennial  FDP  need 
to  assert  its  independence  out  of  fear  of  losing  its  identity  to  its 
major  coalition  partner  and  from  a  shift  to  the  left  among  the  party 
leadership.  The  rupture  with  the  CDU/CSU  led  to  widespread 
defections  of  longtime,  conservative  party  members  and  their 
replacement  by  businesspeople,  civil  servants,  and  other  middle- 
class  elements.  The  student  movement  of  the  time  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  impact  on  the  FDP,  and  the  party’s  leftist  youth  wing, 
the  Young  Democrats  (Jimgdemokraten— Judos),  emerged  during 
the  late  1960s.  The  party’s  new  stance  was  confirmed  at  its  1971 
party  congress,  which  enacted  a  program  of  “social  liberalism.” 

During  the  1970s  the  FDP  played  a  generally  moderating  role 
to  the  right  of  the  SPD  in  the  governing  coalition,  particularly  on 
economic  matters  of  concern  to  its  business  constituency.  It 
forced  a  moderation  of  the  SPD  bill  on  the  reform  of  codetermina¬ 
tion  and  often  argued  against  increased  government  spending  for 
social  programs.  On  other  subjects,  such  as  Ostpolitik  and  abor¬ 
tion,  however,  FDP  stances  coincided  with  those  of  their  coalition 
partner.  A  common  campaign  ploy  of  the  FDP  was  “vote  for  us  so 
that  the  SPD  government  cannot  go  too  far  to  the  left.”  The 
growing  strength  of  the  left  wing  within  the  SPD  during  the  early 
1980s  led  observers  to  note  dissatisfaction  among  the  leadership  of 
the  FDP,  some  of  whom  were  reported  in  1981  to  be  considering 
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another  “change  of  partners”  back  to  the  CDU  /  CSU.  A  number 
of  such  coalitions  had  already  been  formed  at  the  Land  level. 

Although  the  composition  of  FDP  membership  changed  mark¬ 
edly  after  1969,  total  membership  remained  at  around  the  same 
modest  number.  In  1979  membership  was  reported  to  be  81 ,000, 
consisting  overwhelmingly  of  middle*  and  upper  middle-class  per¬ 
sons,  particularly  urbanites  associated  with  business  and  industrial 
concerns.  FDP  voters  tended  to  be  those  who  viewed  the  CDU / 
CSU  as  too  religiously  oriented,  while  viewing  the  SPD  as  too 
socialist.  Hence  the  significant  increase  in  the  FDP  vote  in  the 
1980  Bundestag  elections  was  widely  viewed  as  a  protest  vote 
against  the  major  parties. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  FDP,  like  that  of  the  CDU, 
was  decentralized  and  most  tightly  woven  at  the  Land  level.  This 
was  in  line  with  the  varying  policy  orientations  of  the  party  in 
different  regions  of  the  country  and  has  given  FDP  deputies  in  the 
Bundestag  more  freedom  to  vote  independently  than  those  of  the 
major  parties.  Governing  responsibilities  at  the  federal  level, 
however,  have  assured  the  preeminence  of  central  party  officials. 
The  party  congress  meets  annually,  and  every  two  years  it  elects  a 
national  committee  and  a  federal  executive  headed  by  the  party 
chairman.  FDP  organizations  are  also  found  at  the  local  and 
district  levels. 

Other  Minor  Parties 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  birth  of  the  Federal 
Republic,  a  number  of  minor  parties  representing  a  variety  of 
groups — such  as  the  neo-Nazi  right,  the  communist  left,  refugees 
(people  resettled  in  West  Germany  following  World  War  II),  and 
Bavarian  separatist  sentiments — made  a  considerable  impact  on 
federal  politics.  In  the  1949  Bundestag  election,  seven  minor 
parties  garnered  39.8  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and,  as  a  result, 
held  133  out  of  410  seats  in  the  first  session  of  the  Bundestag.  Their 
impact  declined  steadily,  however;  after  1961  the  FDP  was  the 
only  minor  party  to  clear  the  5  percent  threshold  necessary  to 
secure  Bundestag  representation.  By  the  1980  federal  election, 
parties  other  than  the  SPD  and  the  CDU/CSU  gained  only  12.6 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  and  of  this,  10.6  percentage  points 
went  to  the  FDP.  Eight  other  parties  competed  in  that 
election:  one  of  these,  the  Greens,  gained  1.5  percent,  while  the 
National  Democratic  Party  (Nationaldemokratische  Partei 
Deutschlands — NPD)  and  a  new  German  Communist  Party 
(Deutsche  Kommunistische  Partei — DKP)  each  managed  only  0.2 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.  The  remaining  0.1  percent  was 
divided  among  five  parties.  Minor  parties  have  been  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  Land  and  local  elections,  but  even  here  their  impact  had 
displayed  a  secular  decline.  They  have  continued  to  show  come 
strength,  nevertheless,  in  certain  large  cities  and  regional  pockets. 
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The  nonpartisan  alignments  and  so-called  city  hall  parties  that 
were  quite  significant  in  the  postwar  years  were,  by  the  early 
1980s,  a  factor  only  in  small  towns. 

The  5  percent  clause  found  in  federal.  Land ,  and  most  local 
election  laws  was  a  major  but  by  no  means  the  only  reason  for  the 
decline  of  the  minor  parties  in  the  political  system  (see  The  Elec¬ 
toral  System,  this  ch.).  A  variety  of  regulations  sponsored  by  the 
major  parties,  including  federal  financing  for  political  parties, 
procedures  for  nominating  party  candidates,  and  campaign  codes 
have  made  it  difficult  for  small  parties  to  survive.  Media  expo¬ 
sure,  of  course,  also  aids  the  two  major  parties.  The  success  of 
extremist  parties  is  also  limited  by  what  a  number  of  observers 
have  dubbed  the  “limited  ideological  space”  within  the  political 
system.  Extreme  rightist  parties  suffer  comparison  with  the  Nazis, 
and  extreme  leftist  parties  evoke  the  specter  of  the  totalitarian 
system  in  East  Germany.  Almost  all  West  Germans  are  united  in 
rejecting  these  two  systems  as  inferior  to  the  democratic  political 
structures  of  the  Federal  Republic.  The  Basic  Law  also  holds  that 
such  parties  may  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  first  party  to  be  constitutionally  barred  was  the  neo-Nazi 
SRP.  The  still  insecure  Adenauer  government  saw  the  party  win 
some  10  percent  of  the  vote  in  two  Land  elections  in  1951  and 
filed  suit  against  the  SRP  in  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court.  The 
far  right  was  devastated  by  this  action  and  did  not  reemerge  until 
1964  with  the  founding  of  the  NPD.  It  gained  2  percent  of  the 
vote  in  the  1965  federal  elections  and  between  1966  and  1968 
enjoyed  the  height  of  its  success,  winning  between  5  and  10  per¬ 
cent  in  seven  different  Land  elections.  In  the  1969  federal  elec¬ 
tion,  however,  it  fell  short  of  the  5  percent  hurdle,  and  the  NPD 
dropped  into  the  fringes  of  politick  life. 

The  NPD  calls  for  German  reunification  and  the  restoration  of 
former  German  territories,  denounces  the  decline  of  traditional 
morality,  charges  betrayal  by  West  German  communists,  and  calls 
for  the  restoration  of  discipline  and  authority.  Such  reactionary 
views  function  to  exploit  voters’  fears  during  times  of  uncertainty. 
Indeed,  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  NPD  during  the  late  1960s 
was  widely  interpreted  as  a  backlash  against  the  radical  student 
politics  of  the  time.  Although  the  party’s  electoral  votes  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline — from  123,000  in  the  1976  Bundestag  election 
to  68,000  in  1980,  at  which  time  its  membership  was  limited  to 
about  10,000— analysts  did  not  discount  the  possibility  of  a  rise  in 
NPD  electoral  strength  under  similar  conditions  in  the  future. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  political  spectrum,  communist  parties 
have  suffered  a  fate  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  extreme 
right  in  a  number  of  respects.  The  Communist  Party  of  Germany 
(Kommunistische  Partei  Deutschlands — KPD)  which  had  been 
founded  in  1918,  was  reconstituted  after  World  War  II,  held  fif¬ 
teen  seats  in  the  first  Bundestag,  and  was  banned  under  Article  21 
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of  the  Basic  Law  in  1956.  The  new  communist  party,  the  DKP, 
was  founded  in  1968  with  much  the  same  leadership  of  the  old 
KPD.  As  of  the  early  1980s  the  DKP  had  never  enjoyed  electoral 
success;  it  had  never  been  able  to  poll  more  than  3  percent  in 
Land  elections  and  had  consistently  received  well  under  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote  in  federal  elections.  The  success  of  the  party’s 
organizational  efforts  among  union  members,  in  contrast,  was  said 
to  be  increasing  during  the  early  1980s.  The  DKP  was  well 
financed  from  East  German  sources;  its  membership,  undergoing 
a  gradual  decline,  stood  at  about  45,000  in  1980. 

A  number  of  Maoist  and  Albanian-oriented  communist  parties 
were  bom  out  of  the  student  movement  of  the  late  1960s.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  a  small  number  of  university  students  and  professors, 
they  were  of  no  political  consequence  during  the  1970s  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  subsequent  decade,  began  to  dissolve  or  further 
factionalize.  At  that  time  it  was  apparent  that  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  these  various  communist  parties  were  gravitating  to  an 
active  role  within  the  newly  formed  party,  the  Greens. 

The  Greens  derived  their  name  from  environment-oriented  cit¬ 
izens’  initiative  associations  that  successfully  entered  a  number  of 
local  and  Land  elections  during  1978-79  (see  Citizens’  Initiative 
Associations,  this  ch.).  The  most  notable  of  these  had  won  four 
seats  to  the  Bremen  legislature  for  the  Bremen  Green  list.  In 
January  1980  some  250  organizations  met  to  constitute  formally 
the  Greens  as  a  national  political  party  to  enable  it  to  run  in  federal 
elections  later  in  the  year.  Although  the  party’s  membership  was 
largely  composed  of  members  of  environmental  associations— the 
largest  being  the  Green  Action  Future,  the  Green  List  Ecology, 
and  the  Action  Group  of  Independent  Ge-mans — die  Greens  de¬ 
cided  at  their  founding  party  congress  to  allow  simultaneous  mem¬ 
bership  to  members  of  other  political  parties.  As  a  result  the  party 
became  radicalized  by  communist  and  other  leftist  members,  and 
three  months  later  it  adopted  a  party  program  that  called  for  such 
nonecological  concerns  as  the  dissolution  of  NATO  and  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  antitrust  legislation  aimed  at  large  corporations,  the 
introduction  of  a  thirty-five-hour  workweek,  and  an  unlimited 
right  to  strike. 

A  number  of  the  party’s  early  leaders,  including  former  CDU 
Bundestag  deputy  and  best-selling  author  Herbert  Gruhl,  opposed 
the  sudden  leftist  shift  of  the  Greens,  and  a  large  number  of  its 
early  members  resigned  in  protest.  August  Haukleiter  resigned 
as  party  chairman  and  was  replaced  in  June  1980  by  Dieter  Burg- 
mann.  The  poor  showing  erf  the  Greens  in  the  October  1980 
Bundestag  elections  (they  had  hoped  to  surpass  5  percent  but 
received  only  1.5  percent)  was  attributed  in  large  part  to  this  early 
split.  In  1981  a  new  party,  the  Ecological  Democratic  Party,  was 
founded  by  a  number  erf  former  Greens  to  counter  the  leftist 
orientation  of  die  Greens. 
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In  1981  the  Greens  made  sweeping  gains  in  local  elections  in 
Hesse,  where  the  construction  of  an  airport  runway  in  Frankfurt 
was  a  major  source  of  protest  by  environmentalists.  In  May  1981  a 
related  political  grouping  in  West  Berlin,  the  Alternative  list,  won 
7  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  assumed  nine  seats  in  that  city’s 
legislature.  In  early  1982  the  future  of  these  rather  amorphous 
political  parties — composed  largely  of  young  people  wishing  to 
express  a  wide  variety  of  concerns  that  they  felt  were  not  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  major  parties — was  highly  uncertain  (see  Introduc¬ 
tion). 

The  Electoral  System 

The  Basic  Law  grants  every  citizen  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older  the  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  in  direct  and  free  elections. 
Officials  who  are  popularly  elected  include  Bundestag  deputies  at 
the  federal  level,  Landtag  deputies  or  senate  members  at  the 
Land  level,  and  council  members  at  the  district  and  local  levels. 
Executive  officials  are  rarely  chosen  in  popular,  direct  elections;  in 
a  minority  of  municipalities,  however,  the  mayor  is  elected  by  a 
popular  vote.  At  each  governing  level,  elections  are  normally 
held  every  four  years,  although  in  unusual  cases  when  a  legislative 
body  is  dismissed,  such  as  the  1972  Bundestag  elections  and  the 
1981  West  Berlin  Senate  elections,  they  may  occur  more  often. 
Elections  for  different  level  officials  are  not  held  simultaneously, 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  are  staggered,  and  as  a  result  an  elec¬ 
toral  campaign  for  either  Land  or  local  officials  in  one  of  the  ten 
Lander  is  almost  always  in  progress,  with  each  viewed  as  a  poll  on 
the  popularity  of  the  federal  government  and  the  strength  of 
opposition  parties.  All  elections  are  held  on  Sunday,  and  voter 
turnout  is  traditionally  high  at  all  levels — about  90  percent  in 
federal  elections. 

The  electoral  system  is  a  modified  version  of  proportional 
representation — sometimes  called  a  system  of  personalized  pro¬ 
portional  representation — that  was  slightly  altered  in  1953  and 
1956  and  since  has  been  unchanged.  For  Bundestag  elections,  the 
country  is  divided  into  248  constituencies,  the  sizes  of  which  may 
not  vary  by  more  than  one-third  from  the  national  average.  Fol¬ 
lowing  extensive  reapportionment  in  1976,  the  size  of  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  varied  between  120,000  and  220,000  voters — their 
average  size  being  170,000  voters  and  250,000  residents.  Each 
voter  casts  two  ballots;  the  first  is  for  a  named  candidate  chosen  to 
represent  .the  constituency,  the  second  is  for  a  particular  political 
party.  Although  the  first  ballot  is  designed  to  reduce  the  anonym¬ 
ity  of  a  straight  proportional  representation  system — hence  the 
description  “personalized" — the  number  of  Bundestag  seats  ob¬ 
tained  by  each  party  is  determined  solely  by  the  second  ballot — 
the  so-called  list  vote.  Each  party’s  total  list  vote  is  divided  until 
496  seats  are  apportioned,  but  then  the  number  of  seats  won  by 
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each  party  in  the  direct  constituency  contests  (the  first  ballot)  is 
deducted  from  the  party’s  total  won  in  the  list  vote.  Thus  half  the 
Bundestag  seats  are  for  constituency  candidates  and  half  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  party  lists.  In  the  unusual  case  that  a  party  wins  more 
constituency  seats  than  it  is  entitled  to  according  to  its  vote  in  the 
second  ballot,  it  retains  these  seats,  and  the  size  of  the  Bundestag  is 
enlarged. 

A  party  must  receive  a  minimum  of  5  percent  of  the  list  vote  or 
win  three  constituency  seats  to  be  represented  in  the  Bundestag. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  small  party  to  win  constituency  seats; 
every  seat  won  by  the  FDP  since  1957  has  been  through  its  list 
vote.  Although  previously  rare,  voters  increasingly  have  cast 
“split  tickets.”  During  the  1970s  this  was  especially  true  of  those 
voting  the  FDP  list,  while  casting  their  constituency  ballot  for  a 
candidate  of  another  party.  There  are  no  by-elections;  if  a  Bun¬ 
destag  deputy  resigns  or  dies  in  office,  he  is  replaced  by  the  next 
candidate  down  the  party’s  list  in  the  appropriate  Land. 

There  are  also  no  primary  elections.  Constituency  candidates 
are  chosen  by  a  local  party  selection  committee,  while  list  candi¬ 
dates  are  chosen  at  Land  party  conventions  held  six  to  eight 
weeks  before  the  election.  Federal-level  party  officials  therefore 
have  no  part  in  the  nominating  procedure.  Some  two-thirds  of 
the  candidates  run  as  both  constituent  and  list  candidates,  thus 
affording  them  two  ways  in  which  to  win.  Although  the  voters  are 
not  aware  of  the  names  of  list  candidates,  there  is  considerable 
bargaining  among  party  factions  and  various  interest  groups  in  the 
selection  and  placement  of  list  candidates  in  each  Land.  A  high 
list  position  usually  requires  either  incumbency,  some  other 
source  of  political  prominence,  or  support  from  a  key  interest 
group,  party  faction,  or  auxiliary  party  organization.  Candidates 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old. 

Extra-Party  Political  Forces 

Traditional  Interest  Groups 

In  a  tradition  that  dates  back  to  the  corporate  guild  system  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  modem  West  German  society  remains  highly 
organized  into  associations  that  represent  the  occupational,  so¬ 
cioeconomic,  religious,  and  recreational  interest  of  individuals. 
One  study  completed  in  the  early  1970s  estimated  that  there  were 
some  200,000  voluntary  associations,  including  local  sports  clubs 
and  singing  societies.  The  vast  majority  of  these  were  concerned 
with  local  matters,  but  a  considerable  number  of  interest  associa¬ 
tions  were  part  of  a  hierarchical  structure  also  organized  at  the 
federal  level.  Some  2,000  interest  associations  were  extended  to 
the  federal  level  and  werj  engaged  in  lobbying  in  Bonn.  The  vast 
majority  were  of  minor  political  consequence,  but  the  so-called 
peak  interest  associations  representing  business  interests,  labor. 
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agriculture,  and  religion  have  a  major  impact  on  public  policy. 

The  influence  of  peak  interest  associations  is  institutionalized  in 
Bonn  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  Bundestag  an  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  deputies  “represent  their  occupations  in  politics.”  This 
fact  is  a  product  of  interest  group  impact  on  the  nomination  pro¬ 
cess,  and  as  a  result  many  federal  legislators  are  professional  inter¬ 
est  group  employees  or  are  strongly  associated  with  certain 
interests.  Business,  agricultural,  and  religious  functionaries  tend 
to  be  found  among  CDU/CSU  and  FDP  deputies,  while  trade 
union  officials  are  usually  associated  with  the  SPD.  West  German 
law  requires  such  vested  interests  to  be  made  public.  Major  peak 
interest  associations  are  also  required  by  law  to  be  consulted  by 
the  ministerial  bureaucracy  within  the  executive  branch  in  the 
drafting  of  laws  that  affect  them.  Cabinet  members  themselves, 
particularly  the  ministers  for  labor  and  social  affairs  and  for  food, 
agriculture,  and  forestry,  often  have  strong  ties  to  peak  interest 
associations.  In  addition  many  permanent  ministerial  advisory 
commissions  contain  a  number  of  interest  group  representatives 
who  also  contribute  input  into  executive  branch  policymaking. 
Finally,  peak  interest  associations  support  members’  interests  in 
pertinent  legal  matters  brought  before  the  administrative  courts. 

Business  and  industrial  interests  are  represented  by  three  um¬ 
brella  organizations:  the  Federation  of  German  Industries  (Bun- 
desverband  der  Deutschen  Industrie — BDI),  the  Confederation  of 
German  Employer  Associations  (Bundesvereinigung  der  Deutsch¬ 
en  Arbeitgeberverbande — BDA),  and  the  German  Industrial  and 
Trade  Convention  (Deutscher  Industrie- undHandelstag — DIHT). 
Although  all  three  have  large  staffs  in  Bonn,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  BDI  (see  Industrial  Associations,  ch.  6). 
It  is  made  up  of  thirty-nine  individual  industrial  associations 
that  together  have  a  membership  of  some  90,000  firms,  or  some  98 
percent  of  all  West  German  industrial  concerns.  The  BDI  main¬ 
tained  close  ties  to  the  CDU/CSU  government  before  1969  and, 
despite  concerns  that  it  would  lose  its  importance  as  a  lobby  when 
the  CDU/CSU  moved  to  the  opposition,  the  BDI  remained  a  ma¬ 
jor  and  influential  voice  in  the  SPD-FDP  coalition  government 
during  the  1970s. 

During  that  decade  BDI’s  major  efforts  were  aimed  against  the 
extension  of  codetermination  laws,  which  had  established  worker 
representation  in  the  governing  of  firms  in  certain  industries  dur¬ 
ing  the  1950s,  and  against  reform  of  corporate  taxation  (see  The 
Working  Class,  ch.  3).  It  has  also  lobbied  against  any  expansion  of 
die  public  sector  of  the  economy,  against  anticartel  legislation, 
and  against  any  expansioi '  of  the  social  welfare  system  that  would 
increase  emp>  ver  cor'  muttons.  The  BDI  has  urged  the  federal 
government  to  ™  rsu^  moderation  in  public  spending. 

During  the  Weimar  Republic  labor  unions  were  factionalized 
along  party  lines,  and  there  were  competing  socialist,  communist. 
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Catholic,  and  liberal  trade  associations.  After  World  War  II  strong 
sentiment  to  form  a  trade  union  federation  independent  of  the 
political  parties  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  German  Trade 
Union  Federation  (Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund — DGB)  in 
1949.  The  DGB  has  retained  close  ties  with  the  SPD,  but  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  maintain  a  nonpartisan  posture  and  maintains  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  CDU/CSU. 

The  initial  programmatic  stances  of  the  DGB,  such  as  the 
nationalization  of  key  industries  and  central  economic  planning, 
were  decidedly  leftist.  The  abandonment  of  its  essentially  Marx¬ 
ist  positions  by  1963  paralleled  the  ideological  moderation  that 
took  place  within  the  SPD.  By  the  1970s  the  DGB  emphasized 
collective  bargaining  within  existing  institutional  structures  in  its 
representation  of  workers.  It  did  lobby  vigorously,  however,  in 
defense  of  expanding  the  system  of  codetermination.  The  essen¬ 
tially  conservative  stance  of  the  DGB,  compared  to  counterparts 
in  other  West  European  countries,  has  been  given  credit  for  the 
relative  tranquility  of  West  German  labor  relations,  but  the  DGB 
came  under  attack  from  the  left  for  its  lack  of  militance  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  interests  of  labor.  In  the  early  1980s,  in  the  face  of 
economic  recession  and  rising  unemployment,  criticism  of  the 
aging  union  leadership  became  more  widespread.  In  response  to 
growing  rank-and-file  militance,  DGB  head  Heinz-Oscar  Vetter 
proposed  in  1981  to  confront  the  recession  with  job  creation 
through  shorter  workweeks,  government  programs  in  energy,  the 
environment,  and  housing,  and  lowering  interest  rates  in  order  to 
stimulate  investment. 

Headquartered  in  Diisseldorf,  the  DGB  included  sixteen  na¬ 
tional  trade  unions  with  a  membership  of  over  7  million  workers 
under  its  umbrella.  Although  this  number  represented  only  about 
26  percent  of  the  work  force,  it  was  almost  86  percent  of  organized 
labor.  Of  all  organized  workers,  nearly  all  industrialized  workers, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  white-collar  employees,  and  nearly 
half  the  public  servants  were  represented  by  the  DGB.  By  far  its 
largest  component  was  I.G.  Metall,  representing  metalworkers  in 
the  steel,  automobile,  and  machinery  industries,  comprising  some 
2.5  million  members. 

There  were  two  important,  but  much  smaller  peak  interest  asso¬ 
ciations,  that  represented  labor  independent  of  the  DGB.  The 
German  Salaried  Employees  Union  (Deutsche  Angestellten 
Gewerkschaft — DAG)  consisted  primarily  of  high-level  techno¬ 
crats  and  managers  in  private  enterprise.  The  Federation  of  Ger¬ 
man  Civil  Servants  (Deutscher  Beamtenbund — DBB)  competed 
successfully  with  the  DGB  among  the  public  servants.  Although 
barred  from  striking,  a  large  number  of  public  servants  were 
organized.  About  half  of  these  were  in  the  DGB,  the  other  half 
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(usually  those  of  higher  rank)  were  in  the  DBB. 

Agricultural  interests  are  represented  by  the  so-called  Green 
Front,  an  informal  collaboration  of  three  peak  interest  associa¬ 
tions,  the  members  of  which  include  the  vast  majority  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  farmers.  These  associations — the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Farmers,  the  League  of  German  Farmers,  and  an  association  of 
agricultural  banks  and  cooperatives — united  under  the  Green 
Front,  were  long  known  as  the  best-organized  and  most  successful 
lobby  in  Bonn.  Strongly  associated  with  the  CDU  /  CSU,  however, 
the  power  of  the  Green  Front  declined  under  the  SPD  and  as  the 
number  of  farmers  declined  rapidly  (see  Organization  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  ch.  5).  In  early  1982  it  retained  a  strong  voice  in  Bonn, 
nevertheless,  in  favor  of  price  supports  and  other  government 
subsidies  to  agriculture. 

The  influence  of  organized  religion,  the  final  major  arena  of 
traditional  West  German  interest  group  politics,  also  witnessed  a 
decline  during  the  1970s.  This  resulted  both  from  the  pro-CD U/ 
CSU  partisanship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  hierarchy  and 
the  growing  secularization  of  West  German  society  (see  Religion, 
ch.  3).  The  Catholic  church  continued  to  wield  significant  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  largely  Catholic  and  conservative  southern  regions, 
however;  in  Bavaria  clergymen  were  still  appointed  to  the  upper 
house  of  the  Land  legislature.  Protestant  political  concerns,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  were  less  conserv¬ 
ative,  less  partisan,  and  traditionally  less  actively  pursued  than 
those  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Catholic  church  leadership  became  active  following  World 
War  II,  favoring  state  support  for  separate  Catholic  and  Protestant 
school  systems.  It  ultimately  failed  in  this  effort,  as  it  did  in  cam¬ 
paigns  during  the  1970s  for  stiffer  divorce  laws,  strict  government 
controls  over  pornography,  and  continued  prohibition  of  abortion. 
Its  positions  were  put  forth  in  extensive  publications  that  had  an 
estimated  25  million  readers.  The  major  policy  concerns  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  at  that  time  were  with  German 
reunification,  support  for  codetermination,  educational  reform, 
and  detente  in  foreign  policy.  Protestant  clergymen  and  Protes¬ 
tant  youth  organizations  also  played  a  leading  role  in  the  peace 
movement  that  resumed  prominence  in  1981. 

Despite  a  loss  in  political  influence  during  the  1970s,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Protestant  churches  continued  to  hold  privileged  posi¬ 
tions  in  society.  A  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  seemed 
highly  unlikely  to  occur.  Both  churches  had  large  offices  in  Bonn 
where  representatives  maintained  close  party  and  governmental 
contacts.  Both  churches  had  representatives  on  the  boards  of  all 
radio  and  television  networks  as  well  as  on  numerous  advisory 
commissions  at  the  Land  and  federal  levels.  But  most  impor¬ 
tant,  both  churches  were  recipients  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
“church  tax,”  whereby  8  to  9  percent  of  the  income  taxes  collected 
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by  the  government  from  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  church.  These  privileges  acknowledged  the  widely 
held  West  German  view  of  organized  religion  as  an  important 
factor  contributing  to  the  country’s  postwar  political  ethos. 

Citizens'  Initiative  Associations 

During  the  early  1970s  a  novel  type  of  representative  force 
emerged  on  the  political  landscape.  A  decade  later  the  growth  of 
thousands  of  citizens’  initiative  associations — loosely  and  often 
temporarily  organized  groups  of  citizens  committed  usually  to  the 
realization  of  a  specific  local  goal,  although  sometimes  to  die  pro¬ 
motion  of  broader  aims — led  most  observers  of  West  German  pol¬ 
itics  to  conclude  that  this  new  form  of  political  participation  (or 
nontraditional  interest  groups)  was  more  than  a  passing  phase  in 
the  country’s  political  order.  During  that  decade  several  million 
West  Germans  took  part  in  citizens’  initiatives,  thus  exercising  a 
kind  of  “direct  democracy”  that  was  heretofore  unknown  in  the 
Federal  Republic.  This  participation  represented  a  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  traditional  forms  of  political  participation  as 
well  as  with  the  ability  of  established  political  institutions  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  society. 

Citizens’  initiative  associations  grew  out  of  the  increased  polit¬ 
ical  awareness  created  by  the  1960s  student  movement.  Its  par¬ 
ticipants  continued  to  be  mostly  youthful  and  middle  class.  White- 
collar  professionals,  students,  and  public  servants  (especially 
teachers)  predominated.  A  1977  study  asserted  that  workers 
constituted  only  about  10  percent  of  the  membership  of  the  citi¬ 
zens’  initiative  associations. 

A  large  majority  of  the  associations  were  free  from  any  encom¬ 
passing  political  ideology,  and  most  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
one  issue.  Social  and  cultural  issues,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
progressive  schools,  community  recreational  facilities,  and  the 
provision  of  services  for  youth,  tenants,  and  marginal  social 
groups,  were  common  focuses  of  citizens’  initiatives.  Their  other 
major  area  of  concern  was  with  environmental  issues,  such  as  the 
planning  and  limitation  of  large-scale  construction  projects,  urban 
planning  and  renewal,  and  traffic  planning.  The  common  thread 
of  all  these  issues  was  a  concern  with  the  quality  of  life  as  opposed 
to  the  issues  of  material  well-being  addressed  by  the  traditional 
political  interest  groups. 

Citizens’  initiatives  employed  a  variety  of  tactics  in  their  polit¬ 
ical  efforts.  These  included  both  traditional  lobbying  techniques, 
such  as  the  detailing  of  policy  goals  and  the  cultivation  of  influen¬ 
tial  government  officials,  as  well  as  nontraditional  tactics  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  student  movement,  such  as  petitions,  mass 
demonstrations,  and  protest  marches. 

The  concerns  of  citizens’  initiative  associations  were  primarily 
of  a  local  nature,  involving  political  activity  only  at  the  local  level. 
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It  was  not  until  1977,  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  block 
construction  of  a  nuclear  power  facility  at  Brockdorf,  north  of 
Hamburg,  that  the  efforts  of  a  citizens’  initiative  assumed  national 
significance.  Subsequent  campaigns  against  nuclear  power,  on 
behalf  of  squatters  in  West  Berlin  and  a  number  of  other  cities,  and 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  new  runway  at  the  international 
airport  in  Frankfurt  increasingly  brought  the  citizens’  initiatives 
into  countrywide  prominence.  These  campaigns  also  served  to 
radicalize  a  number  of  the  associations. 

The  Federal  Association  of  Citizens’  Initiatives  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Protection  has  coordinated  the  activities  of  a  vast  number  of 
local  environmental  lobbies.  It  also  has  acted  as  a  federal-level 
lobbying  agent  in  a  variety  of  concerns.  In  late  1981 ,  for  example, 
it  issued  a  call  for  federal  legislation  to  limit  the  amount  of  poten¬ 
tially  hazardous  ingredients  in  food. 

The  Mass  Media 

A  highly  developed  mass  media  structure  has  made  West  Ger¬ 
mans  among  the  best  politically  informed  people  in  the  world.  In 
the  mid-1970s,  96  percent  of  West  German  households  had  a 
television,  and  97  percent  had  a  radio.  Daily  newspaper  sales 
exceeded  20  million.  Political  reporting  was  generally  regarded 
to  be  of  high  quality  and  generally  balanced  with  respect  to  public 
opinion.  While  the  question  of  whether  the  mass  media  formed 
public  opinion  was  hotly  debated,  it  was  widely  accepted  that  the 
media  played  a  major  role  in  setting  the  political  agenda  by  defin¬ 
ing  the  issues  that  entered  the  public  debate.  Freedom  of  the 
press,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Basic  Law,  was  monitored  by  the 
German  Press  Council,  consisting  of  ten  publishers  and  ten  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Radio  and  television  are  administered  by  nine  nonprofit  public 
corporations  based  in,  but  independent  from,  Land  governments. 
Their  decentralized  administration  is  prescribed  in  die  Basic  Law 
intentionally  to  avoid  the  abuses  of  the  airwaves  such  as  those 
committed  by  Nazi  officials.  Each  corporation  is  self-governed 
under  the  direction  of  a  broadcasting  council  that  consists,  by  law, 
of  representatives  of  major  “social,  economic,  cultural,  and  polit¬ 
ical  forces,”  including  political  parties  and  interest  groups.  This 
arrangement  has  commonly  been  criticized  as  producing  bland 
political  programming.  The  broadcasting  corporations  are 
funded  primarily  through  monthly  fees  paid  by  each  household 
having  radio  and  television  receivers  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by 
commercial  advertising.  The  introduction  of  commercial  televi¬ 
sion  was  debated  during  much  of  the  1970s,  and  in  1981  a  plan  by  a 
group  of  conservative  West  German  publishers  to  introduce  com¬ 
mercial  cable  television  was  opposed  by  the  ruling  SPD  but  fa- 
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vored  by  a  number  of  CDU  leaders. 

The  press  is  privately  owned.  Although  newspapers  owned  by 
political  parties  were  prominent  during  the  Weimar  period,  in  the 
Federal  Republic  the  only  party  publications  of  importance  were 
weeklies — Vorwarts  of  the  SPD  and  Bayemkurier  of  the  CSU. 
The  DGB  and  the  Catholic  church  also  published  prominent 
weeklies. 

In  the  early  1980s  the  most  important  power  of  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  press  continued  to  be  Axel  Springer,  whose  chain  of  daily 
newspapers,  headquartered  in  Hamburg,  produced  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  national  total.  The  mass-oriented  tabloid  Bild- 
Zeitung,  having  a  daily  circulation  of  3.4  million  and  a  daily 
readership  estimated  at  12  million,  was  far  and  away  the  most 
widely  circulated  daily.  Springer,  highly  conservative  and  boldly 
critical  of  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  initiatives  of  the 
SPD-led  government,  also  owned  one  of  West  Germany’s  four 
“prestige”  or  “high  quality”  dailies,  Die  Welt.  The  other  three 
rounded  out  the  political  spectrum:  the  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  was  moderately  rightist,  the  Siiddeutsche  Zeitung  was 
moderately  leftist,  and  the  Frankfurter  Rundschau  was  de¬ 
cidedly  leftist. 

The  liberal  counterpart  to  Springer  was  Rudolf  Augstein, 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Der  Spiegel ,  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  influential  newsmagazine  having  a  circulation  of 
about  1  million.  Other  political  weeklies,  such  as  the  liberal  Die 
Zeit  and  the  conservative  Deutsche  Zeitung  did  not  approach 
the  importance  of  Der  Spiegel. 


•  *  * 


The  student  of  West  German  government  and  politics,  even  if 
confined  to  the  English  language,  will  find  an  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing  amount  of  published  material  available.  The  Press  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Office  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  publishes  a  panoply  of  documents,  including  die  Basic 
Law ,  that  are  published  in  English  and  available  to  the  public  free 
of  charge.  These  are  most  useful  for  their  description  of  the 
complex  system  of  government  and  its  various  institutions.  Cur¬ 
rent  events  are  discussed  in  The  Week  in  Germany  and  German 
Press  Review,  both  published  by  that  office.  The  Financial  Times 
of  London  is  also  particularly  thorough  in  its  coverage  of  West 
German  news. 

General  English-language  studies  of  the  political  system  are 
published  frequently,  and  a  current  bibliography  should  be  con¬ 
sulted.  In  early  1982  one  of  the  best  volumes  available,  although 
strictly  for  the  nonspecialist,  continued  to  be  Politics  in  West  Ger- 
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many ,  an  updated,  second  edition  of  Lewis  J.  Edinger’s  1968  study 
of  Politics  in  Germany.  Also  most  useful  as  a  general  text  is 
David  P.  Conradt’s  study  of  The  German  Polity.  Democracy  in 
Western  Germany  by  Gordon  Smith,  and  Germany  Transformed 
by  Baker,  et  al.,  are  more  specialized  studies  of  dynamic  aspects  of 
modern  West  German  politics.  The  quarterly  journal.  Govern - 
ment  and  Opposition  has  frequent  articles  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  West  German  politics.  (For  further  information  see 
Bibliography.) 
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Foreign  Relations 


THE  BASIC  CIRCUMSTANCES  that  shape  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany  or  Federal 
Republic)  are:  the  existence  of  two  German  states  and  the  special 
position  of  Berlin,  the  nation’s  sensitive  location  on  the  East- West 
dividing  line  in  Europe  and  resultant  security  requirements,  the 
critical  roles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
and  the  United  States  in  meeting  those  security  requirements,  and 
the  high  dependence  of  the  economy  on  foreign  trade.  Whereas 
virtually  all  states  profess  a  policy  of  peace,  friendship,  and  cooper¬ 
ation,  such  aims  have  special  importance  for  the  interests  of  West 
Germany.  Only  in  such  a  climate  can  the  country  expect  to  ensure 
its  security,  sustain  prosperity  through  high  levels  of  trade  and 
investment,  and  keep  open  the  possibility  for  a  future  exercise  of 
self-determination  by  all  Germans.  Because  of  its  special  situa¬ 
tion,  historical  legacy,  and  economic  preponderance  in  Europe, 
West  Germany  has  worked  to  coordinate  and  gain  support  for  its 
policies  within  key  multilateral  associations  such  as  NATO  (also 
called  the  Atlantic  Alliance),  the  European  Communities  (EC), 
and  the  United  Nations  (UN). 

Bonn’s  policy  toward  the  West  has  been  anchored  in  NATO  and 
the  EC.  West  German  officials  have  emphasized  the  need  to  pres¬ 
erve  East-West  equilibrium  and  have  asserted  that  the  country’s 
security  can  be  ensured  only  through  close  partnership  between 
Western  Europe  and  North  America.  Still,  significant  opposition 
has  developed  in  West  Germany  to  some  NATO  policies,  e.g.,  the 
1979  decision  to  deploy  nuclear  missiles  in  Western  Europe  if 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  such  weapons  do  not 
succeed.  Moreover,  West  Germany’s  economic  difficulties  have 
led  to  defense  spending  increases  that  are  below  NATO  guide¬ 
lines. 

West  Germany  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  consis¬ 
tent  supporters  of  the  EC  and  the  largest  contributor  to  its  budget. 
Trade  with  other  EC  countries  has  represented  about  half  of  its 
total  foreign  commerce,  and  it  is  the  principal  trading  partner  for 
most  EC  members.  Nevertheless  economic  problems  in  the  early 
1980s  caused  Bonn  to  seek  limits  on  EC  budgetary  growth  and  to 
advocate  measures  to  reduce  the  relative  size  of  its  own  contribu¬ 
tion.  West  Germany  has  been  a  major  proponent  of  EC  political 
cooperation  and  has  sought  to  expand  its  staff  support  and  scope  of 
confutations.  A  Europe-wide  foreign  policy  would  enable  Bonn 
to  exercise  a  broader  and  more  acceptable  influence  than  would 
be  possible  through  unilateral  action. 

The  Federal  Republic’s  policy  on  the  issue  of  national  reunifica¬ 
tion  has  undergone  substantial  change  since  1949.  Although  in 
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early  1982  Bonn  still  proclaimed  the  goal  of  eventual  German 
unity  in  self-determination,  its  immediate  policy  sought  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  consolidation  of  ties  between  the  two  German  states. 
The  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany)  has  sought  to 
strengthen  its  position  as  a  separate  German  state,  however  and 
has  resisted  intra-German  population  contacts  that  it  fears  could 
have  destabilizing  effects  on  party  and  government  control.  The 
political  crisis  in  Poland  of  1980-82  heightened  East  German  con¬ 
cerns  and  retarded  progress  toward  normalization  in  intra- 
German  relations. 

The  pursuit  of  detente  in  Europe  remained  a  major  theme  of 
West  German  policy  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  The  purpose  of 
Ostpolitik  (eastern  policy),  a  West  German  aspect  of  detente,  has 
been  to  improve  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  East  Germany  in  order  to  establish  a  climate  of  confidence 
and  interdependence  that  would  be  favorable  to  progress  in  intra- 
German  relations.  Furthermore  detente  has  been  viewed  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  strong  East-West  trade  and  investment  relations  that 
play  an  important  role  in  the  West  German  economy.  Finally, 
detente  has  been  regarded  as  an  element  of  its  security  policy  to 
the  extent  that  it  reduces  the  dangers  arising  from  the  East- West 
military  confrontation  in  Europe.  In  this  sense,  in  early  1982 
West  Germany  continued  to  regard  support  for  detente  and  a 
leading  role  in  NATO  as  complementary  policy  interests. 

Another  aspect  of  foreign  relations  lay  in  the  continuing  impor¬ 
tance  of  foreign  trade.  In  1979  some  27  percent  of  the  nation’s 
gross  national  product  was  accounted  for  by  the  export  of  goods 
and  services.  Relations  with  nations  of  the  Third  World  were 
especially  linked  with  West  Germany’s  search  for  export  markets 
and  secure  sources  of  energy  and  other  vital  inputs  into  West 
German  industry.  By  the  early  1980s  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  exports  were  to  nations  of  the  Third  World;  some  40  percent 
of  West  Germany’s  raw  material  requirements  were  provided  by 
the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
the  Middle  East.  West  Germany’s  trade  dependence  has  led  it  to 
view  its  own  future  prosperity  as  being  linked  to  economic  growth 
among  the  less  developed  countries.  Thus  during  the  1970s  it 
substantially  increased  its  foreign  aid  commitment  to  nations  of 
the  Third  World  and  espoused  policies  in  the  UN  and  other  multi¬ 
lateral  forums  that  addressed  the  problems  created  by  the  dispar¬ 
ity  in  wealth  between  the  industrialized  “north”  and  the  less 
developed  nations  of  the  “south.” 

Institutional  Framework 

Foreign  policy  is  primarily  the  prerogative  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  states  (Ldnder,  sing..  Land)  can  conclude  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  countries  in  areas  of  their  legislative  authority, 
but  such  agreements  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  federal  gov- 
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eminent.  The  federal  government  can  require  the  Lander  to 
implement  treaty  provisions. 

The  Basic  Law,  i.e.,  the  constitution,  provides  that  the  federal 
chancellor  “determines,  and  is  responsible  for  general  policy.” 
The  chancellor  enjoys  a  particularly  strong  policymaking  position 
since  he  is  not  required  to  seek  a  parliamentary  vote  of  confidence 
for  his  government's  program  or  approval  for  ministerial  appoint¬ 
ments.  He  can  be  removed  from  office  only  through  a  “construc¬ 
tive  vote  of  no  confidence”  by  the  Bundestag  (Federal  Diet), 
which  then  must  choose  a  successor  by  an  absolute  majority  (see 
The  Government,  ch.  7).  The  once  powerful  Federal  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Office  (also  called  the  Federal  Chancellory)  serves  essentially 
to  coordinate  policy.  It  has  also  retained  important  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  intra-German  relations  because  of  the  government’s 
position  that  relations  between  the  two  German  states  are  of  a 
special  character  and  thus  not  to  be  handled  in  the  normal  manner 
of  interstate  relations  through  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
president’s  functions  are  largely  ceremonial,  such  as  receiving 
foreign  ambassadors  and  undertaking  state  visits  abroad. 

Within  the  general  framework  of  policy  determined  by  the 
chancellor,  the  Basic  Law  provides  that  each  minister  “conducts 
the  business  of  his  department  autonomously  and  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.”  This  has  been  interpreted  to  permit  a  minister  con¬ 
siderable  Latitude  in  the  management  of  his  department  without 
interference  from  the  chancellor.  The  chancellor  can  dismiss  a 
minister,  however,  or  compel  him  to  rescind  or  alter  a  policy  if  it  is 
deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  established  guidelines.  Moreo¬ 
ver,  whereas  the  minister  of  defense  exercises  authority  over  the 
armed  forces  in  peacetime,  supreme  command  is  transferred  to 
the  chancellor  in  the  event  of  war  or  similar  emergency. 

The  central  department  for  foreign  policy  planning,  coordina¬ 
tion,  decisionmaking,  and  implementation  is  the  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  Most  West  German  representatives  to  international 
organizations,  e.g.,  NATO,  the  EC,  and  the  UN,  and  conferences 
are  members  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Other  govern¬ 
ment  departments  may  also  have  delegates,  though  their  work  is 
coordinated  through  the  Foreign  Ministry.  In  the  area  of  foreign 
economic  policy,  however,  its  responsibility  is  limited  and  is 
shared  with  the  economic  cooperation  and  finance  ministries.  Se¬ 
curity  policies  are  coordinated  with  the  Ministry  of  Defense  (see 
fig.  18).  The  Federal  Security  Council  acts  as  a  committee  of  the 
cabinet  in  the  coordination  of  foreign  and  security  policies  among 
involved  agencies.  In  cases  of  disagreement  following  interminis- 
trerial  negotiations,  the  issue  may  be  referred  to  the  Federal 
Chancellor’s  Office  for  mediation  and  resolution. 

The  Bundestag  and  Bundesrat  (Federal  Council)  play  important 
roles  in  the  policy  process  through  the  ratification  of  treaties  and 
the  approval  of  most  legislation  and  budgetary  provisions  pertain- 
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Figure  18.  Foreign  and  Security  Policy  Decisionmaking 
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ing  to  foreign  commitments.  Within  the  Bundestag,  the 
Fraktionen  (parliamentary  groups)  and  the  committees  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  defense,  all-German  affairs,  and  budget  provide  the 
main  organizational  structure  for  participation  in  policymaking. 
In  practice  the  parliament  generally  plays  a  responsive,  rather 
than  initiatory,  role  and  is  clearly  secondly  to  the  executive  in 
influence  on  foreign  policy  (see  The  Federal  Executive,  ch.  7). 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  thfe  foundation  of 
West  Germany’s  foreign  and  security  policy.  Moreover  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Alliance  holds  a  unique  importance  for  the  Federal  Republic 
that  goes  beyond  the  traditional  function  of  military  security  by 
providing  vital  political  anchorage  in  the  West  while  undergirding 
Bonn’s  policies  toward  the  East.  Despite  changing  issues  and 
different  emphases  over  time,  all  West  German  governments 
have  regarded  NATO  as  an  indispensable  element  of  the  Federal 
Republic’s  Westpolitik  and  Ostpolitik. 

The  establishment  of  the  two  German  states  in  1949  in  a  hostile 
cold  war  climate  necessarily  posed  the  immediate  question  of 
West  Germany’s  foreign  and  security  policy  orientation.  Chan¬ 
cellor  Konrad  Adenauer’s  determined  commitment  to  a  Western 
policy,  given  the  improbability  of  an  acceptable  accord  on  reunifi¬ 
cation,  was  designed  to  achieve  recovery,  sovereignty,  and  assur¬ 
ance  that  Germany’s  interests  would  not  be  sacrificed  through  a 
Four  Power  agreement  (see  Adenauer  Era,  ch.  1).  By  becoming  a 
reliable  partner  and  mainstay  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  Adenauer 
expected  consistent  Western  support  of  his  government’s  interests 
in  its  relations  with  the  East. 

In  September  1950,  five  years  before  West  Germany  joined  it, 
NATO  adopted  a  “forward  strategy”  by  which  aggression  would 
be  opposed  as  far  to  the  east  in  Europe  as  possible,  thereby  implic¬ 
itly  including  the  Federal  Republic  within  the  Western  defense 
perimeter.  Though  NATO  military  capabilities  at  that  time  were 
quite  limited  (a  unified  command  structure  had  not  yet  been  es¬ 
tablished),  the  strategy  was  intended  to  provide  political  and  psy¬ 
chological  assurance  to  NATO  members  and  West  Germany.  In 
practice,  however,  a  forward  strategy  was  feasible  only  with  a 
West  German  defense  contribution. 

The  1955  agreements  providing  for  West  German  rearmament 
and  membership  in  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU — see 
Glossary)  and  NATO  were  closely  linked  with  the  ending  of  the 
Allied  occupation  and  the  Federal  Republic’s  acquisition  of  sover¬ 
eignty.  Indeed  partly  for  this  reason,  i.e.,  the  termination  of 
occupation,  it  was  politically  necessary  to  establish  limitations  on 
West  German  rearmament  as  a  condition  of  membership  in 
NATO.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  WEU,  which  was 
empowered  to  establish  maximum  force  levels  for  its  members. 
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SACEUR-Supreme  Allied  Comma neUr  Europe 


SA  CIA  NT- Supreme  Allied  Commander  Af/onfic 
CINCHAN-Commander  in  Chief  Channel 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  NATO:  Facts  and  Figures,  Brussels,  1976,  p. 
204. 

Figure  19.  Civil  and  Military  Structure  of  NATO 


subject  to  modification  based  on  a  recommendation  by  NATO 
authorities  and  having  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  WEU  Coun¬ 
cil.  West  Germany  undertook  not  to  manufacture  in  its  territory 
atomic,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons  and  not  to  produce  cer¬ 
tain  armaments,  e.g.,  long-range  missiles,  bombers,  and  warships, 
except  on  the  request  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe 
(SACEUR)  and  with  the  approval  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
WEU.  (In  the  case  of  warships,  some  production  restraints  have 
been  loosened  or  removed.  In  1980,  for  example,  the  prohibition 
on  West  German  manufacture  of  warships  was  abolished.)  With 
Bonn’s  consent  Allied  forces  were  to  remain  in  West  Germany  as 
part  of  the  common  defense.  West  Germany  also  pledged  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  reunification  goal  only  by  peaceful  means,  and  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France  affirmed  that  any  recourse  to  force  that 
threatened  the  integrity  and  unity  of  NATO  would  disqualify  the 
offending  government  from  military  assistance  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers 
Europe  (SHAPE)  in  1951,  the  addition  of  twelve  West  German 
divisions  later  in  the  decade,  and  a  substantial  increase  in  United 
States  force  levels  in  Europe  strengthened  NATO’S  deterrence 
posture  and  its  capability  for  conducting  coordinated  defensive 
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operations  (see  fig.  19;  fig.  20).  Still,  NATO  forces-in-being  consis¬ 
tently  fell  short  of  announced  targets.  SHAPE’S  operational  capa¬ 
bilities  with  conventional  forces  were  inadequate  to  fulfill  NA¬ 
TO’S  declared  forward  defense  strategy  in  Europe.  Much  of  the 
problem  stemmed  from  differing  United  States  and  West  Euro¬ 
pean  conceptions  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  United  States 
viewed  NATO  as  the  principal  instrument  for  redressing  the  mili¬ 
tary  imbalance  in  Europe  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  and,  should 
deterrence  fail,  to  enable  a  successful  defense.  West  Europeans, 
on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  perceive  the  Atlantic  Alliance  essen¬ 
tially  as  a  means  for  committing  the  United  States  to  their  defense. 
West  European  governments,  responsive  to  domestic  pressures 
for  economic  recovery  and  expanded  social  services,  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  defense  expenditures  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
American  presence,  but  not  to  a  level  necessary  to  create  a  credi¬ 
ble  conventional  defense  against  a  large-scale  attack.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  United  States  adjusted  its  military  strategy  to 
rely  increasingly  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence  in 
regional  conflicts.  In  December  1954  NATO  ministers  approved 
a  strategy  that  anticipated  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
against  even  conventional  aggression  in  Europe.  Thereafter 
NATO  forces  were  equipped  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons  under 
a  “two  key”  system  requiring  the  consent  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  host  country  for  the  weapons  to  be  used.  Conventional 
forces  were  to  deal  with  minor  incursions  and  serve  a  “trip  wire” 
function,  signaling  the  start  of  an  attack  that  then  would  be  met 
with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  NATO  policy  of  reliance  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  was 
directly  related  at  the  strategic  level  to  the  United  States  doctrine 
of  massive  retaliation,  which  implicitly  threatened  the  use  of  long- 
range  nuclear  weapons  to  repulse  an  attack  against  the  United 
States  or  its  allies.  By  the  early  1960s,  however,  the  emphasis  on  a 
massive  nuclear  retaliation  strategy  had  come  under  heavy  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  face  of  growing  Soviet  nuclear  power.  Critics  argued 
that  the  United  States  had  become  vulnerable  to  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  and  that  a  strategy  of  United  States/NATO  nuclear  use 
therefore  lacked  credibility  and  effectiveness  as  a  deterrent.  This 
concern  was  reinforced  by  assertions  that  an  American  nuclear 
response  would  be  disproportional  to  any  but  the  most  serious 
provocation  and  therefore  lacked  credibility.  Despite  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  United  States  /NATO  doctrine,  many  critics 
doubted  that  an  American  president  would  risk  all-out  nuclear 
war  except  in  response  to  a  direct  attack  on  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  in  April  1959  Christian  Herter  gave  explicit  credence  to 
this  view  during  his  Senate  confirmation  hearing  for  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state.  Such  widespread  concerns  seemed  to  discredit 
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Figure  20.  Allied  Command  Europe 
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the  strategy  of  massive  retaliation  less  than  five  years  after  its 
formal  adoption  by  NATO. 

In  the  early  1960s  the  administration  of  John  F.  Kennedy  inau¬ 
gurated  major  changes  in  United  States  defense  policy  with  far- 
reaching  implications  for  NATO  strategy.  The  main  feature  of 
the  new  approach  was  a  reversal  of  the  previous  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  nuclear  and  conventional  forms  of  military  power. 
Whereas  the  administration  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  had  empha¬ 
sized  NATO’s  nuclear  “sword”  and  its  conventional  “shield,”  the 
Kennedy  administration  stressed  conventional  military  power  as 
the  most  appropriate  response  to  likely  forms  of  aggression,  with 
the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  reserved  as  an  ultimate  backup  for 
conventional  forces  and  as  a  deterrent  to  first  nuclear  use  by  an 
adversary.Kennedy  declared  in  1961  that  by  limiting  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons  to  a  more  restricted  role  the  American  objective  was  to  “in¬ 
crease  our  ability  to  confine  our  response  to  non-nuclear  weapons.” 

The  Kennedy  administration’s  emphasis  on  conventional  forces 
was  part  of  its  strategy  of  developing  a  capability  for  a  flexible  or 
graduated  response  to  all  forms  of  Soviet  aggression.  The  new 
approach  sought  to  provide  the  United  States  and  NATO  with  a 
broad  spectrum  of  military  measures  that  could  be  tailored  to  the 
level  of  provocation.  Whereas  a  full-scale  strategic  nuclear  re¬ 
sponse  was  not  ruled  out,  the  emphasis  was  on  developing  the 
capability  to  meet  a  limited  attack,  which  posed  the  most  likely 
threat.  The  range  of  options  included  United  States  tactical  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  and  those  forces  were  augmented  in  Europe  along 
with  the  improvement  of  strategic  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces.  Yet  the  administration’s  concern  over  the  escalatory  dan¬ 
gers  of  tactical  nuclear  use,  i.e.,  risking  a  United  Stapes-Soviet 
strategic  exchange,  led  it  to  stress  conventional  force  prepared¬ 
ness  even  for  a  large-scale  aggression  in  Europe.  United  States 
defense  planners  argued  that  the  new  posture  would  strengthen 
deterrence  because  a  capability  for  retaliating  in  proportion  to  an 
attack  would  be  more  credible  and  therefore  more  likely  to  dis¬ 
suade  any  form  of  aggression.  Moreover  the  new  strategy  sought 
to  provide  a  preferred  alternative  to  the  threatened  use  of  Amer¬ 
ican  strategic  weapons,  whose  credibility  had  declined  in  the  face 
of  growing  Soviet  nuclear  power.  Through  the  availability  of  a 
range  of  potential  NATO  responses,  the  new  doctrine  promised  to 
maintain  the  option  of  military  escalation,  thus  confronting  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  risks  of  an  expanded  conflict  at  any  stage  of 
an  attack. 

The  flexible  response  strategy  generated  anxiety  and  misgivings 
in  Western  Europe.  The  emphasis  on  conventional  military  op¬ 
tions  pointed  to  an  American  preference  for  conducting  a  nonnu¬ 
clear  defense  of  Europe,  whereas  an  attack  upon  the  United  States 
would  be  met  by  instant  nuclear  retaliation.  Thus  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  appeared  to  introduce  a  division  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
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in  terms  of  relative  exposure  to  the  risks  of  war.  A  conventional 
war  in  Europe  could  leave  the  North  American  continent  un¬ 
touched.  An  American  president  might  be  reluctant  to  commit 
strategic  nuclear  forces  in  such  a  conflict  because  of  the  risk  of 
Soviet  retaliation  against  the  United  States.  Similar  consider¬ 
ations  could  inhibit  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  because  of 
the  escalatory  risks  involved.  Thus  there  was  concern  that  the 
emphasis  on  conventional  military  responses  could  weaken  NA¬ 
TO’s  nuclear  deterrence  strategy  while  increasing  the  risk  of  war 
in  Europe  below  the  nuclear  threshold. 

Despite  these  concerns  there  was  general  appreciation  that  the 
American  defense  doctrine  was  a  consequence  of  the  changing 
United  States-Soviet  Union  strategic  relationship  to  which  NATO 
strategy  had  to  adapt.  In  1967  the  NATO  defense  ministers  for¬ 
mally  adopted  a  flexible  response  strategy  that  committed  NATO 
to  respond  initially  to  any  aggression  short  of  general  nuclear 
attack  at  the  level  (conventional  or  nuclear)  of  the  aggression;  to 
escalate  the  level  of  defense  if  necessary  to  repulse  the  aggression 
and  restore  the  situation;  and  to  initiate  a  suitable  general  nuclear 
response  to  a  major  nuclear  attack.  Despite  the  consensus 
reached,  the  strategy  contained  ambiguities  about  its  operational 
meaning,  which,  however,  accommodated  the  differing  American 
and  West  European  emphases. 

The  differing  United  States  and  West  European  perspectives  on 
flexible  response  had  both  doctrinal  and  operational  implications 
for  NATO  strategy.  The  United  States,  preferring  a  relatively  high 
nuclear  threshold,  i.e.,  an  extensive  nonnuclear  fighting  capabil¬ 
ity,  has  stressed  the  need  for  augmenting  NATO’s  peacetime  sup¬ 
ply  inventories  to  sustain  a  prolonged  conventional  war.  The 
European  allies,  on  whose  territory  such  a  war  would  be  fought, 
have  resisted  large  peacetime  stockpiling  and  have  preferred  a 
low  nuclear  threshold  that  anticipated  a  NATO  nuclear  interven¬ 
tion  at  a  relatively  early  stage  of  a  major  conflict.  In  the  European 
perspective,  the  latter  would  enhance  deterrence  of  attack  at  any 
level  by  immediately  confronting  an  aggressor  with  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war,  would  avoid  the  potential  loss  of  vital  territory  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  conventional  battle,  and  would  increase  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  early  involvement  of  American  strategic  forces. 

In  the  face  of  continued  military  modernization  by  the  countries 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  NATO  countries  in  1978  launched  the 
Long-Term  Defense  Program  (LTDP)  to  strengthen  the  Atlantic 
Alliance’s  defense  posture.  The  LTDP  focused  on  ten  priority 
categories:  enhanced  readiness;  rapid  reenforcement;  strength¬ 
ened  European  reserve  forces;  improvements  in  maritime  capa¬ 
bilities;  integrated  air  defenses;  command,  control,  and 
communications;  electronic  warfare;  rationalized  procedures  for 
armaments  collaboration;  improved  logistics  coordination  and  in¬ 
creased  war  reserves;  and  theater  nuclear  modernization.  A  major 
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feature  of  the  plan  was  the  Rapid  Reinforcement  Program,  which 
was  designed  to  more  than  double  the  American  ground  forces 
and  triple  the  American  tactical  air  forces  deployed  in  Europe 
within  two  weeks  of  a  reenforcement  decision.  The  success  of  the 
LTDP  has  been  dependent  upon  the  provision  of  adequate  Euro¬ 
pean  facilities  and  host  nation  support  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
allies’  pledge  in  1977  to  increase  annual  defense  expenditures  by  3 
percent  in  real  terms  over  the  five  years  covered  by  the  plan. 

West  German  security  policy  in  the  early  1980s  remained  firmly 
anchored  in  NATO  and  in  the  United  States’  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe,  which  was  regarded  as  irreplaceable. 
West  Germany’s  armed  forces  were  more  extensively  integrated 
with  the  NATO  command  than  any  other  member  (see  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Mission,  ch.  9).  Its  defense  White  Paper  (1979)  de¬ 
clared:  “Even  if  Western  Europe  were  to  achieve  political  unity, 
the  nuclear  protective  function  of  the  United  States  would  still  be 
indispensable.’’  Moreover  Bonn  rejected  the  idea  of  creating  a 
European  nuclear  force  as  a  possible  alternative  to  existing  ar¬ 
rangements.  Nevertheless  West  Germany  has  encouraged  in¬ 
creased  West  European  cooperation  on  defense  and  security 
issues. 

In  early  1982  West  Germany’s  security  policy  continued  to  be 
based  on  several  interlocking  considerations.  First,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  been  viewed  as  the  only  signifi¬ 
cant  military  threats,  and  the  United  States  and  NATO  have  been 
essential  to  counterbalance  this  power  and  to  deter  any  form  of 
aggression.  Second,  military  balance  has  been  regarded  as  vital  in 
order  to  avoid  vulnerability  to  intimidation  and  pressures  that 
could  gradually  nudge  Western  Europe  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
Third,  a  grounding  in  a  strong  Western  alliance  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  West  Germany’s  continued  pursuit  of  detente  with  the 
East.  Fourth,  NATO  backing  has  been  vital  to  maintain  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  viability  of  West  Berlin  and  to  support  Bonn’s  long-term 
goal  of  overcoming  the  division  of  Germany. 

Given  its  exposed  geographical  position  in  Central  Europe, 
these  considerations  have  unique  significance  for  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public.  A  major  war  in  Europe  would  likely  be  fought  initially,  if 
not  entirely,  on  West  German  territory.  The  country  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  size  of  Oregon,  lacks  breadth  and  geographies}  bar¬ 
riers,  and  has  a  high  urban  area  population  concentration.  A 
NATO- War  saw  Pact  conflict  on  its  territory  would  produce  incal¬ 
culable  destruction.  Moreover  30  percent  of  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic’s  population  and  25  percent  of  its  industrial  capacity  are  located 
within  100  kilometers  of  the  East  German  border,  the  initial  im¬ 
pact  zone  of  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  West  Germany  places  supreme 
importance  on  the  deterrence  function  of  NATO.  In  accordance 
with  official  Atlantic  Alliance  strategy,  Bonn  has  regarded  stra- 
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tegic  nuclear  forces,  theater  nuclear  forces,  and  conventional 
forces  as  forming  an  inseparable  complex,  each  component  being 
credible  alone,  and  all  three  closely  linked  to  maintain  the  threat 
of  escalation.  Deterrence  is  believed  to  be  enhanced  by  the  incal- 
culability  of  the  manner  of  the  NATO  response  to  a  given  level  of 
provocation.  An  essential  element  of  deterrence  has  been  the 
NATO  principle  of  forward  defense,  i.e.,  the  conduct  of  defensive 
operations  close  to  the  inter-German  border  with  the  aim  of  mini¬ 
mizing  territorial  loss  and  recovering  any  ground  that  might  be 
lost  in  the  initial  stages.  Any  strategy  that  would  contemplate 
extensive  nonnuclear  military  operations  in  West  Germany  and 
the  acceptance  of  territorial  loss  would  weaken  deterrence  by 
tempting  a  limited  attack  and  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic. 

Yet  while  insisting  that  NATO  adhere  firmly  to  a  forward 
defense  strategy,  Bonn  has  seen  this  primarily  as  an  instrument  of 
deterrence  rather  than  as  a  means  for  achieving  a  military  deci¬ 
sion  in  war.  As  explained  in  the  Federal  Republic's  1976  defense 
White  Paper.  “The  initial  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  intended 
so  much  to  bring  about  a  military  decision  as  to  achieve  political 
effect.  The  intent  is  to  persuade  the  attacker  to  reconsider  his 
intention,  to  desist  in  his  aggression,  and  to  withdraw. "  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  vein,  Helmut  Schmidt — who  twelve  years  later  became  federal 
chancellor — concluded  in  his  1962  book.  Defense  or  Retaliation : 
“The  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons...would...lead  to  the  most 
extensive  devastation  of  Europe. ...Those  who  think  that  Europe 
can  be  defended  by  the  massed  use  of  such  weapons  will  not 
defend  Europe,  but  destroy  it.”  Thus  West  German  thinking  has 
resisted  contemplating  war-fighting  scenarios  in  Central  Europe 
with  conventional  or  nuclear  weapons. 

In  1977  the  United  States  proposed  the  development  and  de¬ 
ployment  of  enhanced  radiation  weapons  (ERW — the  so-called 
neutron  bomb)  in  the  Federal  Republic.  The  weapons  were  in¬ 
tended  to  neutralize  the  Warsaw  Pact  advantage  in  armor  and 
thus  shore  up  NATO’s  defensive  posture.  The  limited  blast  feature 
of  the  neutron  weapons,  in  contrast  to  the  existing  tactical  nuclear 
inventory,  would  enhance  NATO’s  capability  for  repelling  a  major 
Warsaw  Pact  assault  with  significantly  less  damage  to  non¬ 
battlefield  areas.  Yet  despite  the  advantages — indeed  because  of 
them — many  West  German  critics  argued  that  such  weapons  were 
more  likely  to  be  used.  By  the  time  Schmidt  had  mustered  a 
sufficient  domestic  consensus  to  agree  to  accept  the  weapons, 
President  Jimmy  Carter  decided  to  defer  indefinitely  their  further 
development  in  the  hope  of  gaining  arms  control  concessions  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  episode  was  one  of  acute  embarrassment 
to  Schmidt,  wno  had  weathered  intense  domestic  criticism  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  United  States  proposal,  and  the  outcome  pro¬ 
duced  strains  in  United  States-West  German  relations. 
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In  August  1981  the  administration  of  Ronald  Reagan  announced 
that  it  would  produce  neutron  weapons  for  stockpiling  in  the 
United  States.  Officials  stressed  that  the  weapons  would  not  be 
deployed  in  Europe  without  full  consultation  with  the  NATO  al¬ 
lies.  Since  the  weapons  were  to  be  based  on  American  territory,  a 
West  German  spokesman  declared  that  the  production  decision 
was  an  “exclusively  American  affair”  that  did  not  require  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Bonn  and  that  their  deployment  in  West  Germany  was 
“at  the  moment,  out  of  the  question.”  Schmidt  stated,  however, 
that  under  certain  conditions  the  weapons  could  be  stationed  on 
West  German  soil.  The  conditions,  the  same  as  those  adopted  in 
1978,  were  that  deployment  must  be  a  collective  NATO  decision, 
that  other  European  NATO  members  must  agree  to  accept  the 
weapons,  and  that  arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  have  failed  to  produce  positive  results. 

In  early  1982  West  Germany  continued  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  European  member  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  In  the  north- 
central  European  region,  it  provided  50  percent  of  all  NATO 
ground  forces,  50  percent  of  all  ground-based  air  defense  re¬ 
sources,  and  30  percent  of  the  combat  aircraft,  and  in  the  Baltic 
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Sea  area,  70  percent  of  the  naval  forces  and  all  the  naval  air  forces 
(see  fig.  21). 

From  1970  to  1980  Bonn’s  defense  budget  more  than  doubled. 
In  terms  of  level  of  expenditures,  percentage  of  total  national 
budget,  and  per  capita  outlays  for  defense.  West  Germany  has 
generally  ranked  first  or  second  among  the  European  NATO 
members.  As  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product,  however. 
West  German  defense  expenditures  have  ranked  slightly  below 
the  average  of  other  members  (see  table  25,  Appendix).  As  part  of 
a  general  budget  retrenchment  program  for  1982,  the  govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  increase  defense  expenditures  by  4.2  percent  in 
line  with  overall  budget  growth.  When  inflation  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  however,  this  should  produce  a  decline  in  defense  spending 
in  real  terms. 

Although  a  majority  of  West  Germans  consistently  favored 
membership  in  NATO,  there  was  evidence  in  1981  of  some  ero¬ 
sion  of  support  and  a  greater  differentiation  in  attitudes.  In  nine 
different  polls  over  the  1969-80  period,  73  to  88  percent  (average 
81  percent)  believed  that  NATO  was  essential  to  the  nation’s  secu¬ 
rity,  whereas  5  to  13  percent  (average  10  percent)  regarded  it  as 
not  essential.  A  poll  conducted  in  March  1981  found  that  62 
percent  believed  that  NATO  was  still  essential  to  their  security,  20 
percent  believed  it  was  not  essential,  and  19  percent  had  no  opin¬ 
ion.  Moreover  only  45  percent  of  West  Germans  polled  expressed 
confidence  in  NATO’s  ability  to  prevent  an  attack  while  40  per¬ 
cent  lacked  confidence. 

The  shift  in  opinion  toward  NATO  may  be  related  to  changed 
perceptions  of  the  superpower  balance.  The  March  1981  poll  dis¬ 
closed  that  18  percent  believed  that  the  United  States  was  ahead 
in  total  military  strength,  35  percent  believed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  ahead,  and  33  percent  felt  that  the  two  were  equal.  The 
same  or  comparable  question  had  been  posed  in  seven  different 
polls  over  the  1964-77  period,  revealing  that  15  to  41  percent  of 
the  respondents  believed  the  United  States  was  ahead  (average  35 
percent),  10  to  34  percent  believed  the  Soviet  Union  was  ahead 
(average  20  percent),  and  25  to  38  percent  felt  the  two  were  equal 
(average  33  percent). 

Interestingly,  in  view  of  those  findings.  West  German  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  American  defense  commitment  has  remained  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  average  of  earlier  survey  findings.  The  March  1981 
poll  revealed  that  59  percent  had  a  great  or  fair  amount  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  United  States  would  come  to  West  Germany’s 
defense  if  attacked.  When  the  same  or  comparable  question  was 
asked  in  seven  different  polls  over  the  1968-80  period,  49  to  72 
percent  had  a  great  or  fair  amount  of  confidence  in  the  United 
States  defense  commitment  (average  60  percent). 

Despite  general  support  for  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  however,  sub¬ 
stantial  segments  of  opinion  opposed  or  were  indecisive  about 
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Figure  21.  NATO  Deployments:  West  Germany 
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important  aspects  of  NATO  policy.  Two  polls  conducted  in  1980 
showed  that  over  half  the  adult  population  favored  keeping 
defense  spending  at  the  same  level,  19  and  13  percent  favored  a 
decrease,  and  only  22  and  21  percent  favored  an  increase.  These 
attitudes  contrast  with  the  commitment  undertaken  by  NATO 
governments  in  1977  to  an  annual  3  percent  increase  in  defense 
spending  in  real  terms  as  an  essential  element  in  fulfilling  the 
LTDP.  Public  opposition  to  defense  spending  increases,  a  preva¬ 
lent  factor  in  most  European  NATO  countries,  was  undoubtedly 
an  important  element  in  Bonn’s  decision  to  increase  defense 
spending  in  1982  at  a  rate  below  the  expected  rise  in  inflation. 

The  NATO  decision  in  December  1979  to  deploy  Long  Range 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  (LRTNF)  in  Western  Europe  and  to  pro¬ 
pose  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  such  weapons  has 
generated  intense  public  debate.  A  May  1981  poll  indicated  that 
53  percent  of  West  Germans  favored  the  NATO  decision,  20  per¬ 
cent  were  opposed,  and  27  percent  were  undecided.  The  same 
poll  indicated,  however,  that  only  29  percent  actually  favored  the 
stationing  of  the  weapons  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  most  important  NATO  issue  in  late  1981  concerned  the 
prospective  deployment  of  LRTNF  in  Western  Europe  by  the  end 
of  1983.  The  NATO  decision  on  this  matter  had  its  origins  in 
growing  West  European  concerns  in  the  1970s  over  the  security 
implications  of  emerging  United  States-Soviet  Union  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  parity  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks  (SALT), 
which  were  moving  toward  codifying  the  balance  in  a  treaty.  In 
October  1977  Chancellor  Schmidt  publicly  acknowledged  that 
SALT  neutralized  the  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thereby  magnified  East-West 
disparities  at  the  level  of  tactical  nuclear  and  conventional  weap¬ 
ons.  Moreover  Schmidt  warned  that  “strategic  arms  limitations 
confined  to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
bound  to  impair  the  security  of  the  West  European  members  of 
the  Alliance  vis-4-vis  Soviet  military  superiority  in  Europe  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  removing  the  disparities  in  Europe  parallel  to  the 
SALT  negotiations.”  Thus  in  the  official  West  German  view  the 
danger  was  that  United  States-Soviet  Union  parity  had  removed 
American  strategic  forces  from  a  credible  deterrence  role  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  added 
weight  to  this  view  in  1979  when  he  told  an  audience  in  Brussels 
“what  I  might  not  say  in  office — that  our  European  allies  should 
not  keep  asking  us  to  multiply  strategic  assurances  that  we  cannot 
possibly  mean,  or  if  we  do  mean,  we  should  not  want  to  execute 
because  if  we  execute,  we  risk  the  destruction  of  civilization.... We 
must  face  the  fact  that  it  is  absurd  to  base  the  strategy  of  the  West 
on  the  credibility  of  the  threat  of  mutual  suicide.” 

The  implications  for  Europe  of  United  States-Soviet  strategic 
parity  drew  attention  to  recent  Soviet  modernization  of  medium- 
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range  nuclear  systems.  Beginning  in  1977  the  Soviet  Union  be¬ 
gan  to  deploy  mobile,  multiple  warhead  SS-20  ballistic  missiles 
possessing  a  range  of  from  3,700  to  5,500  kilometers.  SS-20  de¬ 
ployment  continued  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  a  year,  resulting  in  an 
estimated  250  missiles  with  750  warheads  (not  counting  reloading 
capability)  by  September  1981.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total — 
all  reportedly  deployed  on  Soviet  territory — were  believed  to  be 
targeted  on  Western  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union  was  expected  to 
deploy  1,500  warheads  on  its  SS-20  missiles  by  the  end  of  1983. 
Though  the  SS-20s  were  replacements  for  the  older  SS-4s  and 
SS-5s,  the  extended  range  and  improved  accuracy,  launch,  and 
targeting  versatility  of  the  new  missiles  represented  a  major 
strengthening  of  Soviet  theater  nuclear  capabilities.  The  SS-20s, 
together  with  the  Backfire  bomber  deployed  since  1974,  posed  a 
significant  threat  to  Western  Europe  unmatched  by  comparable 
NATO  forces.  Moreover  such  so-called  grey  area  or  European 
strategic  nuclear  systems  lay  outside  the  framework  of  existing 
East-West  arms  control  negotiations,  i.e.,  the  SALT  negotiations 
that  were  confined  to  United  States-Soviet  central  strategic  sys- 
tem$  and  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  [MBFR]  ne¬ 
gotiations,  which  were  concerned  mainly  with  conventional 
forces  in  Central  Europe.  Thus  the  limited  scope  of  the  SALT  and 
MBFR  negotiations  had  permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  expand  its 
advantage  in  the  area  of  medium-range  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Proponents  of  NATO  LRTNF  modernization  argued  that  the 
improved  accuracy,  reduced  warhead  yield,  mobility,  and  reload 
capability  of  the  SS-20s  gave  the  Soviet  Union  long-range  nuclear 
superiority  in  the  European  theater,  particularly  in  selective  tar¬ 
geting  capability.  NATO’s  long-range  aircraft  were  believed  to 
be  vulnerable  to  preemptive  attack  and  likely  to  encounter  diffi¬ 
culty  in  penetrating  Soviet  air  defenses.  United  States  submarine 
missile  forces  assigned  to  NATO  were  criticized  by  some  on 
grounds  of  accuracy,  flexibility  of  yield,  and  their  close  indentifica- 
tion  with  United  States  central  strategic  forces,  which  might  in¬ 
hibit  an  American  president  from  authorizing  their  use.  Critics 
therefore  argued  that  a  deterrence  gap  had  resulted  that  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  might  seek  to  exploit  in  a  crisis  by  escalating  a  military 
attack  to  a  level  where  NATO  would  lack  a  credible  response.  An 
actual  Soviet  attack  was  believed  to  be  highly  unlikely,  but  the 
concern  was  that  the  perception  of  Soviet  superiority  at  this  force 
level  (taking  into  account  the  possible  neutralization  of  American 
strategic  forces)  would  make  Western  Europe  vulnerable  to  intim¬ 
idation  and  pressure  in  a  crisis. 

Following  two  years  of  planning,  in  December  1979  NATO 
foreign  and  defense  ministers  decided  to  modernize  NATO’s 
LRTNF  through  the  deployment  in  Europe  of  108  Pershing  II 
missile  launchers  (replacing  the  existing  shorter  range  Pershing 
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I-As)  and  464  ground-launched  cruise  missiles.  Taking  into  ac¬ 
count  expected  public  opposition  to  the  action  in  Europe  and 
strong  support  for  arms  control,  NATO  ministers  also  endorsed 
the  holding  of  United  States-Soviet  Union  negotiations  to  limit 
LRTNF  based  on  the  principle  of  equality  for  both  sides.  Late 
1983,  the  earliest  possible  deployment  date  for  the  missiles,  set  the 
time  frame  for  negotiations  to  succeed.  Whereas  the  NATO  “dual 
decision”  was  taken  unanimously,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
postponed  their  decisions  on  accepting  the  new  missiles  pending 
consideration  of  progress  achieved  in  the  arms  control  negotia¬ 
tions. 

The  West  German  position  on  the  NATO  decision  was  unique  in 
several  respects,  reflecting  the  country’s  role  as  a  front-line  NATO 
state  and  at  the  same  time  its  keen  interest  in  maintaining  a  cli¬ 
mate  of  lowered  tensions  and  good  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  East  European  allies.  A  major  aim  of  the  West  Germans 
was  to  reconcile  the  requirements  of  military  security  with  their 
interest  in  continued  detente.  With  more  of  the  missiles  to  be 
deployed  in  West  Germany  than  in  any  other  NATO  court  try, 
Bonn  sought  to  avoid  the  label  of  chief  provocateur  in  an  action 
sure  to  incite  Soviet  denunciation  and  domestic  opposition.  As  a 
precondition  for  its  own  endorsement  of  the  plan,  therefore,  Bonn 
insisted  that  the  NATO  decision  be  unanimous  and  that  at  least 
one  other  continental  nonnuclear  NATO  state  agree  to  accept  the 
missiles  (the  so-called  non-singularity  principle).  Moreover  Bonn 
reaffirmed  its  intention  not  to  become  a  nuclear  power  and  em¬ 
phasized  Washington’s  leading  role  in  NATO  nuclear  decisions, 
including  exclusive  United  States  control  of  the  missiles  to  be 
deployed  in  West  Germany  and  primary  United  States  responsi¬ 
bility  for  negotiating  LRTNF  limitations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  its  strong  advocacy  of  the  arms  control  initiative, 
Bonn  was  also  instrumental  in  the  NATO  decision — taken  at  the 
same  time — to  withdraw  1,000  United  States  tactical  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  from  Europe  as  soon  as  feasible.  This  action  was  integral  to 
the  LRTNF  modernization  decision  and  reflected  a  numerical 
shift  of  emphasis  away  from  shorter  range  delivery  systems.  It 
was  also  seen,  however,  as  a  response  to  an  earlier  Soviet  an¬ 
nouncement  of  intent  to  withdraw  20,000  troops  from  East  Ger¬ 
many.  Moreover,  by  linking  the  withdrawal  of  older  United  States 
nuclear  weapons  with  the  deployment  of  new  ones,  the  aim  was  to 
avoid  the  appearance  that  the  NATO  modernization  decision  was 
an  arms  buildup  measure.  Furthermore  the  NATO  action  in  effect 
repudiated  any  attempt  to  establish  parity  or  near-parity  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  European  strategic  level.  The  aim  instead 
was  to  establish  a  credible  NATO  deterrence  posture  at  this  level 
while  maintaining  a  further  escalation  option  for  United  States 
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strategic  nuclear  forces. 

West  Germany  remained  a  major  political  force  behind  the 
arms  control  component  of  the  NATO  dual  decision.  This  re¬ 
flected  not  only  Bonn's  commitment  to  a  defense  and  detente 
policy  for  strategic  reasons  but  also  the  existence  of  substantial 
domestic  opposition  to  the  deployment  decision,  including  ele¬ 
ments  within  the  governing  coalition  parties.  In  October  1981  an 
estimated  250,000  people  demonstrated  in  Bonn  to  protest  the 
missile  deployment  decision.  In  parliament  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  "Party  of  Ger¬ 
many  (Sozialdemokratische  Partei  Deutschlands — SPD)  and  about 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Free  Democratic  Party  (Freie 
Demokratische  Partei — FDP)  endorsed  the  demonstration. 

In  May  1981  Schmidt  indirectly  threatened  to  resign  if  the  SPD 
failed  to  continue  its  support  for  the  government’s  position.  Later 
Schmidt  declared  that  “if  these  [arms  control]  negotiations  turn 
out  to  be  successful,  all  that  is  aspired  to  under  part  1  [NATO’s 
LRTNF  modernization  decision]  need  not  be  fully  implemented, 
perhaps  only  much  less,  and  in  the  ideal  case,  not  at  all.”  Thus 
the  optimal  objective  for  West  Germany  was  to  achieve  a  success¬ 
ful  United  States-Soviet  Union  negotiation  on  LRTNF  limitation 
(presumably  requiring  the  removal  of  all  or  most  of  the  Soviet 
SS-20s),  which  would  preclude  the  need  to  implement  in  full  or  at 
all  the  NATO  modernization  decision.  Nevertheless  Schmidt  told 
the  Bundestag  in  December  1981  that  “if  there  are  no  concrete 
results  [to  the  negotiations]  by  the  summer  of  1983,  NATO  will 
proceed  with  the  deployment  of  United  States  missiles  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.”  Preliminary  United  States-Soviet 
Union  talks  on  LRTNF  limitation  began  in  October  1980  but  were 
suspended  as  a  result  of  the  crisis  in  Poland.  Bonn  sought  to 
revive  the  talks,  and  in  November  1981  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  began  negotiations  in  Geneva  on  the  limitation  of 
European  theater  nuclear  forces. 

Ostpolitik  and  Detente 

The  Federal  Republic’s  Ostpolitik  (eastern  policy)  had  its  ori¬ 
gins  in  the  unsuccessful  reunification  diplomacy  of  the  1950s,  the 
absence  of  strong  international  support  for  active  reunification 
efforts  by  the  1960s,  the  continued  solidification  of  the  division  of 
Germany  as  symbolized  by  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  East-West  detente  in  Europe  (see  Adenauer  Era,  ch.  1). 
Begun  cautiously  by  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  (1963-66) 
Ostpolitik  reached  a  decisive  stage  under  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  (1969-74). 

The  West  Germans  concentrated  on  establishing  a  dialogue 
with  East  Germany  aimed  at  normalizing  relations,  lessening  the 
human  hardships  resulting  from  partition,  arresting  the  trend 
toward  separation,  and  keeping  alive  the  idea  of  national  con- 
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sciousness.  These  undertakings  were  preceded  by  attempts  to 
improve  relations  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  latter’s  dominant  influence  over  the 
Eastern  bloc’s  relations  with  the  Federal  Republic.  With  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Four  Power  Agreement  on  Berlin  in  1971  (the 
Berlin  Accord)  and  the  Basic  Treaty  in  1972,  the  two  governments 
acknowledged  two  German  states  and  pledged  respect  for  each 
other’s  independence  and  autonomy  in  internal  and  external  af¬ 
fairs.  West  Germany  was  guaranteed  continued  ties  with  West 
Berlin  (see  Grand  Coalition,  1966-69,  ch.  1;  Willy  Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik,  ch.  1). 

Conclusion  of  the  Berlin  Accord,  normalization  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Germanys,  and  the  Soviet  agreement  to  begin 
negotiations  on  military  force  reductions  in  Central  Europe  en¬ 
abled  the  opening  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  (CSCE)  in  Helsinki,  Finland  in  1972.  The  Final  Act  of 
the  CSCE,  signed  in  1975  by  thirty-five  countries — including  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany — declared  inter  alia  that  the  states 
“will  respect  each  other’s  sovereignty  and  equality... including... 
territorial  integrity  [and]  will  refrain... from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state.”  These  provisions  provided  a  broader  multilateral 
basis  for  bilateral  accords  than  had  been  concluded  previously. 

The  treaties  signaled  Bonn’s  preparedness  to  postpone  indefi¬ 
nitely  attempts  to  achieve  German  unity,  a  recognition  that  such 
unity  could  come  about  only  as  a  result  of  a  lengthy  historical 
process  of  East- West  reconciliation.  Reversing  the  sequence  of 
events  accepted  in  the  1950s,  West  Germany  recognized  that 
reunification,  in  whatever  form,  could  occur  only  as  a  result  of 
detente  rather  than  being  a  precondition  for  it.  West  Germany 
would  have  to  accept  the  nation’s  division  in  order  one  day  to 
overcome  it. 

The  balance  sheet  of  Ostpolitik  since  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  has  been  mixed.  On  the  positive  side,  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  has  been  relieved  of  the  burden  of  territorial  revanchist  posi¬ 
tions  in  Central  Europe,  which  had  been  a  continuing  source  of 
suspicion  and  estrangement  in  its  relations  with  East  European 
governments.  Bonn’s  acceptance  of  the  territorial  status  quo  and 
its  indefinite  postponement  of  an  active  reunification  policy  paved 
the  way  for  more  normalized  East-West  relations  in  Europe.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  gave  multilateral  confirma¬ 
tion  of  territorial  frontiers  throughout  Europe.  Berlin  was  no 
longer  the  barometer  of  East-West  tensions,  though  differences 
persisted  over  the  implementation  of  the  Berlin  Accord.  The 
Ostpolitik  treaties  paved  the  way  for  the  emigration  of  about 
300,000  ethnic  Germans  to  the  Federal  Republic,  principally  from 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  year  millions  of  West  Ger¬ 
mans  and  West  Berliners  visit  relatives  and  friends  in  East  Ger- 
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Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  and  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
Willi  Stoph  in  their  first  meeting,  March  19,  1970 
Courtesy  German  Information  Center 


Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  and  East  German  leader 
Erich  Honecker  chat  at  August  1975  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
Courtesy  German  Information  Center 
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many  and  East  Berlin,  though  East  German  travel  to  the  Federal 
Republic  is  generally  confined  to  pensioners  and  family  hardship 
cases.  Telephone  communications  have  been  restored,  and  road 
transportation  links  have  been  improved. 

The  Ostpolitik  has  nonetheless  encountered  problems  and 
limitations,  particularly  with  respect  to  West  Berlin  and  intra- 
German  relations.  With  regard  to  the  former,  there  has  been 
disagreement  over  the  links  between  West  Berlin  and  the  Federal 
Republic  as  provided  in  the  Berlin  Accord.  The  agreement  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  West  Berlin  was  not  a  “constituent  part”  of  West 
Germany  and  was  “not  to  be  governed  by  it”  and  that  specified 
federal  officials  and  bodies  were  prohibited  from  performing 
“constitutional  or  official  acts”  in  the  city  violative  of  this  provi¬ 
sion.  It  also  declared,  however,  that  existing  ties  “will  be  main¬ 
tained  and  developed.”  Building  upon  this  provision,  the 
Federal  Republic  sought  to  strengthen  its  links  with  West  Berlin, 
and  on  several  occasions  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany 
protested  that  these  measures  were  extensions  of  West  German 
authority  that  were  prohibited  by  the  treaty. 

On  another  matter,  the  Berlin  Accord  states  that  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  international  agreements  and  arrangements  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  West  Berlin  provided  that  such  extension  is 
specified  in  each  case.  The  Federal  Republic  and  the  three  West¬ 
ern  powers — Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States — interpreted 
this  provision  as  allowing  an  automatic  extension  of  Bonn’s  agree¬ 
ments  to  encompass  West  Berlin  (in  specified  instances),  whereas 
the  Soviet  Union  rejected  this  position.  The  dispute  over  this 
issue  blocked  conclusion  of  bilateral  treaties  between  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Soviet  Union  dealing  with  scientific,  technological, 
and  economic  cooperation,  cultural  exchanges,  and  legal  aid.  Mos¬ 
cow  also  protested  Bonn’s  inclusion  of  West  Berlin  delegates  as 
part  of  its  total  numerical  representation  in  the  European  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  intra-German  dimension  of  Ostpolitik  has 
been  limited  by  the  different  interests  and  goals  of  the  two  states. 
West  Germany  viewed  its  Ostpolitik  in  general,  and  intra- 
German  policy  in  particular,  as  a  means  for  promoting  closer  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  two  states  to  advance  the  long-term  goal  of 
overcoming  the  nation’s  division.  Conversely  East  Germany  re¬ 
garded  the  Basic  Treaty  as  the  symbol  of  its  international  status 
and  legitimacy  and  as  marking  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
division  into  two  states  with  different  social  systems  and  interna¬ 
tional  alignments.  This  view,  of  course,  has  been  shared  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  one  of  its  major  foreign  policy  aims  as  represented 
by  the  treaty  with  West  Germany,  the  Berlin  Accord,  and  the 
security  provisions  of  the  CSCE  Final  Act.  As  analyst  Karl  Bim- 
baum  observed,  “the  consolidation  of  the  GDR...as  an  equal  Euro¬ 
pean  state  was  viewed  by  Moscow  as  a  necessary  precondition  for 
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the  desired  extension  of  East-West  trade  and  collaboration.” 
Ultimately,  therefore,  the  realization  of  Soviet  detente  aims  in 
Europe  would  depend  on  “  whether  the  relations  between  the  two 
German  states  could  evolve  in  a  fashion  that  would  allow  an 
opening  towards  the  West  without  jeopardising  either  the  short 
term  stability  or  the  long  term  viability  of  a  communist  regime  in 
East  Germany  [emphasis  in  original].” 

Thus  Ostpolitik  in  particular  and  detente  in  general  posed 
both  opportunities  and  risks  for  East  Germafiy  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whereas  East  Germany  had  gained  in  security  and  status 
as  a  result  of  the  normalization  process,  it  had  not  persuaded  West 
Germany  to  accord  it  formal  diplomatic  recognition  or  to  abandon 
its  long-term  goal  of  reunification.  Moreover  the  Soviet  Union  had 
endorsed  the  Ostpolitik  treaties  based  on  this  qualified  accept¬ 
ance  of  East  Germany  by  the  Federal  Republic.  The  risk,  of 
course,  was  that  the  mood  of  detente  in  the  1970s  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  intra-German  and  East-West  contacts  as  foreseen  by  the 
treaties  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  could  produce  destabilizing 
effects  on  the  East  German  regime.  For  example,  the  so-called 
Basket  III  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  in  which  signa¬ 
tory  states  pledged  to  ease  travel  regulations  and  facilitate  family 
visits  and  reunifications,  led  in  1975-77  to  a  dramatic  upsurge  of 
East  German  inquiries  and  applications  for  travel  permits  and 
emigration. 

Thus  the  very  process  that  led  to  East  Germany’s  increased 
territorial  security  and  international  acceptance  carried  risks  of 
undermining  a  regime  that  still  found  it  necessary  to  retain  its 
population  by  means  of  closely  guarded  frontiers  and  tight  emigra¬ 
tion  controls.  Nevertheless  East  Germany  stood  to  realize  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  from  increased  trade,  credits,  and  technological 
access  in  its  relations  with  the  Federal  Republic. 

In  the  face  of  these  considerations,  East  Germany  responded 
with  a  policy  of  demarcation  ( Abgrenzung)  intended  to  minimize 
and  regulate  contacts  with  West  Germany  while  intensifying 
party  control  over  all  aspects  of  social  and  political  life.  East 
Germany  insisted  upon  treating  West  Germany  as  a  foreign  state 
and  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  a  “socialist”  German  nation,  heir  to 
distinctive  parts  of  the  German  tradition,  as  opposed  to  the  capi¬ 
talist  Federal  Republic.  In  1974  the  East  German  parliament 
formally  amended  its  1968  constitution  to  remove  references  to 
the  goal  of  German  unification.  Intensified  ideological  training, 
orders  restricting  persons  in  politically  and  socially  sensitive  posi¬ 
tions  from  meetings  with  West  Germans,  restrictions  on  contacts 
between  West  German  journalists  and  East  Germans,  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  artistic  and  intellectual  expression  emerged  as  practi¬ 
cal  examples  of  the  demarcation  policy.  As  analyst  Peter 
Christian  Ludz  observed,  such  measures  “must  be  understood 
essentially  as  an  attempt  at  immunization  and  legitimization  by  an 
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ideological  and  political  regime  that  even  today  has  by  no  means 
been  stabilized.” 

Whereas  numerous  agreements  for  practical  intra-German  co¬ 
operation  have  been  signed,  others  have  been  blocked  by  differ¬ 
ences  on  the  inclusion  of  West  Berlin  and  the  East  German 
demand  that  Bonn  recognize  East  German  citizenship.  Predicta¬ 
bly  East  Germany  has  been  more  forthcoming  in  areas  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  where  ties  with  West  Germany  have  bolstered 
East  Germany’s  technological  and  industrial  position  and  pro¬ 
vided  sorely  needed  convertible  currency  to  help  finance  trade 
with  the  West.  Moreover  East  Germany  has  enjoyed  tariff-and 
quota-free  access  to  the  West  German  market  on  a  nonreciprocal 
basis  and  has  received  interest-free  credits  from  West  Germany  to 
finance  imports. 

The  deterioration  in  East-West  relations  in  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December  1979  did  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  relations  between  the  German  states.  Indeed,  there 
was  mutual  expression  of  interest  in  continuing  intra-German  co¬ 
operation  and  limiting  the  effects  of  global  turbulence  elsewhere. 
In  May  1980  West  Berlin  Mayor  Dietrich  Stobbe  visited  East  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  first  public  appearance  by  a  West  Berlin  mayor  in  the  East 
German  capital  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  another  develop¬ 
ment,  agreement  was  reached  for  Bonn  to  finance  major  road,  rail, 
and  canal  improvement  projects  in  East  Germany  to  strengthen 
transportation  links  between  the  two  states. 

East  German  interest  in  intra-German  cooperation  continued  to 
be  almost  entirely  economic,  premised  on  the  simultaneous  need 
to  keep  the  policy  of  demarcation  intact.  The  Federal  Republic 
continued  to  be  East  Germany’s  most  important  Western  trading 
partner,  accounting  for  9  to  12  percent  of  its  total  foreign  trade. 
Despite  the  political  climate  after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
trade  between  the  two  countries  increased  by  18.7  percent  in 
1980,  facilitated  by  a  continuation  of  interest-free  credits  from 
Bonn.  Moreover  West  Germany  has  transferred  yearly  to  East 
Germany  an  estimated  US$1.6  billion  through  transportation 
agreements  and  private  gifts  to  friends  and  relatives. 

Intra-German  relations  suffered  a  serious  setback,  however,  as  a 
result  of  the  political  upheavals  in  Poland  beginning  in  September 
1 980.  East  German  authorities  showed  acute  concern  that  widen¬ 
ing  political,  economic,  and  social  unrest  in  Poland  could  spread  to 
East  Germany.  In  such  circumstances  the  need  for  a  tighter  pol¬ 
icy  of  demarcation  took  precedence  over  continued  improvement 
of  ties  with  Bonn.  Indeed,  West  Germany  was  identified  as  a 
major  villain  in  an  alleged  Western  campaign  “to  liquidate  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  by  military  and  counterrevolution¬ 
ary  means.”  In  October  East  German  party  leader  Erich 
Honecker  demanded  that  the  Federal  Republic  recognize  East 
German  citizenship  and  formalize  relations  through  the  exchange 
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of  ambassadors  and  the  establishment  of  embassies  as  a  condition 
for  continued  normalization  of  relations.  Though  these  positions 
were  later  softened  somewhat,  they  were  indicative  of  East  Ger¬ 
many’s  heightened  insecurity  as  a  result  of  the  events  in  Poland. 

Other  aspects  of  the  new  policy  included  doubling  the  foreign 
exchange  requirement  for  Western  visitors  to  East  Germany  and 
abolishing  exemptions  for  children  and  pensioners,  measures  that 
substantially  reduced  the  number  of  visits  by  West  Germans  and 
West  Berliners.  Tight  controls  were  imposed  on  travel  between 
East  Germany  and  Poland,  foreign  travel  by  East  German  per¬ 
forming  artists  was  curtailed,  and  the  Protestant  church  in  East 
Germany  was  threatened  with  restrictions  if  it  continued  political 
criticism.  Whereas  West  German  officials  strongly  denounced 
the  new  East  German  currency  exchange  rules,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  refrained  from  reprisal  measures  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  counterproductive  and  harmful  to  the  continued  goal  of 
normalization. 

In  December  1981  Schmidt  met  with  East  Germany’s 
Honecker,  the  first  intra-German  summit  meeting  in  eleven  years. 
The  main  result  of  the  talks  was  a  West  German  agreement  to 
extend  the  existing  swing  credit  arrangement  to  East  Germany 
through  June  1982,  pending  negotiation  of  a  new  agreement. 
Schmidt  made  clear  that  there  was  a  “psychological-political”  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Federal  Republic’s  extension  of  the  swing 
credit  beyond  June  1982,  the  lowering  of  the  minimum  currency 
exchange  requirements  for  Western  visitors  to  East  Germany,  and 
the  easing  erf  travel  restrictions. 

The  Ostpolitik  is  an  aspect  of  the  Federal  Republic’s  parallel 
interest  in  East-West  detente.  West  Germany’s  detente  policy 
has  been  rooted  in  three  fundamental  conditions:  the  existence  of 
two  German  states  and  the  West  German  goal  of  normalization  of 
relations  and,  eventually,  some  form  of  reassociation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people;  the  Federal  Republic’s  exposed  position  on  the  front 
line  between  East  and  West  and  thus  its  special  security  needs; 
and  the  high  dependency  of  the  West  German  economy  on  ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  goods  and  raw  material  imports. 

In  the  economic  sphere  exports  and  imports  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  have  constituted  over  half  of  West  Germany’s  gross  national 
product  (GNP),  more  than  any  other  major  industrial  country  (see 
Growth  and  Structure  of  the  Economy,  ch.  4).  About  one  in  four 
West  German  jobs  is  dependent  upon  exports.  Whereas  the  bulk 
of  the  nation’s  foreign  trade  is  with  other  Western  industrial  coun¬ 
tries,  West  Germany  is  the  largest  noncommunist  trading  partner 
for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1980  almost  9  per¬ 
cent  of  West  Germany’s  total  foreign  trade  was  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  European  states  (including  East  Germany).  Be¬ 
cause  strong  economic  relations  are  encouraged  by  a  favorable 
political  climate  (and  may  be  largely  dependent  upon  it).  West 
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Germany’s  exceptional  reliance  on  foreign  trade  gives  it  an  impor¬ 
tant  stake  in  maintaining  detente  with  the  East. 

West  Germany’s  interest  in  trade  with  the  East  has  been  com¬ 
plemented  by  other  aspects  of  its  economic  relations.  Bonn 
played  a  leading  role  in  negotiations  for  an  agreement  with  Mos¬ 
cow  concluded  in  November  1981  for  supplying  Western  Europe 
with  some  40  billion  cubic  meters  of  natural  gas  annually  by  the 
mid-1980s.  The  gas  is  to  be  extracted  with  the  aid  of  Western 
technology  and  transmitted  from  Siberia  to  Europe  by  Western- 
built  pipelines  (see  Energy,  ch.  6).  West  Germany,  which  will 
receive  about  25  percent  of  the  gas  deliveries,  stands  to  benefit 
substantially  from  the  equivalent  of  at  least  US$11  billion  worth  of 
equipment  orders  that  will  be  required  to  complete  the  project. 
Under  the  proposed  arrangement,  West  Germany  is  expected  to 
increase  its  dependence  on  Soviet  natural  gas  from  17  percent  in 
1981  to  approximately  30  percent.  In  early  1982  the  Reagan 
administration  continued  to  oppose  the  pipeline  project,  arguing 
that  it  would  result  in  excessive  West  German  dependence  on 
Soviet  natural  gas  and  expose  the  Federal  Republic  to  the  risk  of 
political  blackmail.  Bonn  officials  have  noted  that  the  prospective 
Soviet  gas  supply  would  represent  only  5  percent  of  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  total  energy  needs  and  that,  in  any  case,  alternative  sup¬ 
plies  would  be  available  in  the  event  of  a  cutoff.  In  another 
energy  area,  West  Germany  was  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  about  50  percent  of  its  enriched  uranium  supplies,  though  this 
was  expected  to  decline  to  about  23  percent  by  1990. 

The  continuing  political  and  economic  uncertainty  in  Poland  in 
early  1982  posed  dangers  for  West  German  economic  interests. 
More  than  one-third  of  Poland’s  US$27  billion  external  debt  to  the 
West  was  owed  to  West  German  banks  and  agencies.  Thus  Bonn, 
with  a  special  stake  in  Poland’s  stability,  was  active  in  promoting 
food  aid  shipments  and  encouraging  the  rescheduling  of  Poland’s 
debt  repayment  obligations  to  Western  creditors. 

Detente  and  Ostpolitik  also  have  important  meaning  for  West 
Germany  in  human  terms.  Each  year  some  7  to  8  million  West 
Germans  and  West  Berliners  visit  East  Berlin  and  East  Germany, 
and  intra-German  family  ties  have  been  significantly  strength¬ 
ened.  Extensive  ethnic  German  emigration  from  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  represented  another  gain.  Nevertheless  an 
estimated  3  million  remained,  in  effect,  hostages  to  continued 
good  relations  between  Bonn  and  the  East.  Thus  the  combined 
political,  strategic,  economic,  and  human  dimensions  of  West  Ger¬ 
man  relations  with  the  East  comprised  a  major  stake  in  detente.  At 
the  same  time  they  represented  sources  of  potential  West  German 
vulnerability  in  the  event  of  a  deterioration  of  East-West  relations 
in  Europe. 
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West  Germany’s  attitude  toward  detente  has  continued  to  be 
closely  related  to  its  policy  toward  NATO.  Bonn  has  strongly 
endorsed  the  Harmel  Report,  approved  by  the  NATO  Council  in 
1967,  which  set  forth  defense  and  detente  as  complementary 
aims.  As  Schmidt  stated  in  1979:  “If  you  want  to  have  continuity 
of  detente  you  have  to  have  continuity  of  the  balance  of  power, 
the  equilibrium.  Continuity  of  detente  cannot  persist  if  you  let  the 
military  equilibrium  deteriorate.”  In  1980  Schmidt  declared: 
“The  decisive  prerequisite  for  the  functioning  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  West  and  East  lies  in  maintaining  the  military  balance.” 
At  the  same  time,  detente  is  viewed  as  an  important  element  of 
security  policy  insofar  as  it  reduces  the  potential  for  conflict. 

Bonn’s  dual  commitment  to  defense  and  detente  (though  by 
1980  the  term  “dialogue”  had  come  into  vogue)  has  been  manifest 
in  specific  aspects  of  West  German  policy.  The  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic’s  support  for  the  NATO  LRTNF  deployment  decision  was  bal¬ 
anced  by  its  advocacy  of  parallel  arms  control  initiatives.  Domestic 
opposition  to  the  deployment  decision  influenced  the  Schmidt 
government  to  press  Washington  for  an  early  commencement  of 
LRTNF  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  neutron 
warhead  issue,  Bonn  appeared  to  take  some  distance  from  Wash¬ 
ington’s  decision  (emphasizing  that  it  was  an  American  affair  and 
that  deployment  in  Europe  was  not  at  issue),  out  of  concern  that 
the  action  could  damage  the  credibility  of  the  United  States  com¬ 
mitment  to  arms  control  and  weaken  West  German  public  sup¬ 
port  for  the  LRTNF  deployment  decision. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December  1979  quickly 
worsened  an  already  deteriorating  atmosphere  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  The  Carter  administration  interpreted  the  Soviet 
action  as  a  dramatic  threat  to  regional  stability  and  as  portending 
possible  further  Soviet  expansionist  activity  toward  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  The  administration  reacted  sharply  by  imposing  a 
partial  embargo  on  American  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union,  declar¬ 
ing  the  Persian  Gulf  region  to  be  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States,  announcing  plans  to  create  a  rapid  deployment  force  to 
deal  with  possible  military  threats  to  the  region,  and  calling  for  a 
boycott  of  the  1980  Olympic  Games  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

Whereas  the  Federal  Republic  and  other  West  European  gov¬ 
ernments  denounced  the  invasion  and  called  for  a  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  forces,  the  general  tendency  was  to  seek  to  safeguard  de¬ 
tente  in  Europe  from  the  repercussions  of  the  crisis.  As  Schmidt 
declared  in  June  1980:  “We  have  made  great  efforts  in  past 
months  to  make  sure  that,  despite  intensified  tensions  in  the 
world,  the  detente  process  in  Europe  would  not  be  damaged  but 
further  strengthened.”  Thus  while  West  Germany  and  other  EC 
countries  agreed  “not  to  undermine  or  undercut”  the  United 
States  partial  embargo  by  compensatory  increases  in  their  own 
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exports,  they  nevertheless  declined  to  adopt  trade  sanctions  of 
their  own  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Federal  Republic,  in 
particular,  sought  to  continue  its  policy  of  normalization  toward 
East  Germany  “without  interruption.”  In  line  with  this  position, 
negotiations  were  concluded  in  May  1980  for  a  new,  long-term 
economic  cooperation  agreement  between  West  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover  the  Schmidt  government  was  reportedly  critical  of 
what  it  felt  was  an  American  overreaction  to  the  crisis  and  an 
excessive  emphasis  upon  confrontation,  sanctions,  and  military 
preparations.  Nevertheless,  despite  apparent  misgivings,  the 
Bonn  government  was  the  only  major  Western  country  to  join  the 
United  States  in  boycotting  the  Moscow  Olympics.  West  German 
officials  made  clear,  however,  that  the  government’s  position  was 
related  to  the  need  for  United  States  support  in  safeguarding  the 
Federal  Republic’s  vital  interests.  As  Foreign  Minister  Hans- 
Dietrich  Genscher  explained:  “We  expect  solidarity  from  the 
United  States  in  the  Berlin  question,  and  we  shall  not  deny  them 
our  solidarity  in  the  question  of  the  Olympic  Games.” 

While  stressing  the  importance  of  Western  cohesion,  Bonn  also 
took  a  broader  view  of  the  problem  by  underlining  the  need  for 
greater  economic  and  political  stability  in  Third  World  areas  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  root  causes  of  conflict  that  could  lead  to 
foreign  intervention.  In  line  with  this  approach.  West  German 
officials  suggested  an  agreed  division  of  responsibilities  among 
Western  countries  whereby  each  would  respond  according  to  its 
possibilities  and  individual  situation.  While  eschewing  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  military  tasks  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  Bonn  stated  its  intention  to  increase  aid  to  Pakistan 
and  Turkey  and  to  strengthen,  jointly  with  other  countries  of  the 
EC,  diplomatic  and  economic  cooperation  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
states. 

West  Germany’s  dual  commitment  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
to  detente  produced  tensions  in  its  foreign  relations  following  the 
establishment  of  martial  law  in  Poland  in  December  1981.  While 
condemning  the  political  repression  in  Poland  imposed  by  the 
government  of  Premier  Wojciech  Jaruzelski,  Bonn  initially 
avoided  public  accusation  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  involvement  in  the 
crisis  and  was  unwilling  to  impose  sanctions  against  either  Warsaw 
or  Moscow.  Nonetheless  the  Reagan  administration’s  announce¬ 
ment  on  December  23  of  sanctions  against  Poland  and  its  warning 
of  steps  against  the  Soviet  Union  if  martial  law  continued,  exerted 
pressure  on  the  West  German  government  to  reconsider  its  posi¬ 
tion.  A  week  later  the  United  States  announced  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  role  in  the  Polish  crisis  and  sought  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  NATO  allies  either  to  adopt  parallel  steps  or  not  to 
take  actions  that  would  undermine  the  American  measures. 
Nevertheless  Bonn  continued  to  avoid  public  accusation  of  Soviet 
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complicity  in  the  military  crackdown  and  concentrated  instead  on 
diplomatic  efforts  with  the  Polish  government  to  ease  the  crisis. 

In  early  January  1982,  however,  West  Germany  and  the  other 
members  of  the  EC  moved  significantly  closer  to  the  United  States 
position  by  disapproving  “the  serious  external  pressure  and  the 
campaign  directed  by  the  USSR”  in  the  Polish  situation.  The  EC 
countries  undertook  not  to  undermine  United  States  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  indicated  that  further  measures 
would  be  considered  in  light  of  developments  in  Poland.  Later, 
following  a  meeting  in  Washington  between  Schmidt  and  Reagan, 
the  two  leaders  “noted  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
developments  in  Poland”  and  insisted  that  “Poland  be  allowed  to 
resolve  its  problems  without  external  interference.” 

At  a  special  meeting  of  NATO  foreign  ministers,  West  Germany 
and  the  other  allies  (except  Greece)  agreed  to  place  in  abeyance 
further  commercial  credits  for  Poland  (other  than  for  food)  and  to 
suspend  negotiations  on  the  rescheduling  of  Poland’s  debt  pay¬ 
ments  due  in  1982.  In  addition  each  ally  agreed  to  consider,  in 
accordance  with  its  own  situation  and  laws,  further  measures  in¬ 
volving,  inter  alia,  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  Soviet  and 
Polish  diplomats,  reduction  of  scientific  and  technical  activities, 
and  curtailment  of  commercial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
line  with  the  NATO  position,  in  February  Schmidt’s  government 
announced  a  ban  on  high-level  visits  by  West  German  officials  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  postponed  the  opening  of  new  Soviet  consulates 
in  the  Federal  Republic,  imposed  travel  restrictions  on  Soviet 
diplomats,  and  suspended  negotiations  for  agreements  on  scien¬ 
tific  cooperation  and  inland  shipping.  Subsequently  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  other  members  of  the  EC  agreed  to  restrict  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  covering  a  range  of  luxury  goods  and  manu¬ 
factured  products.  Thus  by  the  end  of  February  1982  there  had 
developed  a  closer  alignment  of  United  States  and  West  European 
policies  with  respect  to  the  Polish  crisis. 

The  European  Communities 

The  EC  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  represent  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic’s  most  important  institutional  commitments  to  its  Western  pol¬ 
icy  orientation.  From  the  country’s  establishment  in  1949,  West 
German  policy  has  sought  to  transcend  the  Hitlerian  legacy  of 
destructive  nationalism  and  to  win  confidence  in  the  West 
through  an  active  policy  of  promoting  European  unity.  Unique 
among  West  European  states,  the  Federal  Republic’s  constitution 
(Basic  Law)  provides  that  sovereign  powers  may  be  transferred  to 
international  institutions  by  legislative  action. 

The  EC — including  the  European  Economic  Community  (Com¬ 
mon  Market),  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community — was  established  as  a  result 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1951)  and  the  Treaties  of  Rome  (1957).  In 
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1967  the  institutions  of  the  three  communities  were  merged  to 
establish  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  European  Communities, 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  the  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  European  Parliament.  The  council  of  ministers, 
composed  of  government  ministers  representing  different  func¬ 
tional  areas,  is  the  chief  decisionmaking  body  of  the  EC  and  can 
enact  regulations  and  decisions  that  are  binding  throughout  the 
EC.  The  commission,  which  seeks  to  represent  the  EC  as  a  whole, 
is  responsible  for  initiating  legislation  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
council,  brokering  compromise  agreements  among  member  gov¬ 
ernments,  overseeing  compliance  with  EC  legislation,  and  enact¬ 
ing  regulations  on  its  own  under  authority  of  the  treaties  or  in 
fulfillment  of  a  mandate  established  by  the  council.  The  court  is 
the  supreme  judicial  arm  of  the  EC,  possessing  final  authority  to 
interpret  EC  law  and  its  meaning  in  specific  cases;  EC  law  takes 
precedence  over  national  laws  in  the  event  of  conflict  between 
them.  The  parliament,  directly  elected  since  1979,  is  mainly  an 
advisory  body,  though  it  must  be  consulted  prior  to  council  action 
on  commission  proposals.  Since  1975  the  parliament  has  acquired 
increased  power  over  the  EC  budget,  power  that  is  exercised 
jointly  with  the  council.  As  of  early  1982  the  EC  included  ten 
members:  West  Germany,  France,  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Denmark,  Ireland,  and  Greece. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  EC  is  to  advance  the  economic  integra¬ 
tion  of  Western  Europe  through  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
national  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  trade,  people,  and  capi¬ 
tal.  A  major  step  toward  this  goal  was  the  gradual  introduction  of 
a  customs  union,  achieved  in  1968,  providing  for  tariff-  and  quota- 
free  trade  among  EC  countries  and  a  common  external  tariff  on 
imports  from  nonmember  states.  A  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
(CAP)  has  been  established  through  an  EC  guaranteed  and  regu¬ 
lated  pricing  system  achieved  through  levies  on  imports  from 
nonmember  countries  and  domestic  market  intervention  and  ex¬ 
port  rebate  mechanisms.  Progress  has  been  made  toward  per¬ 
fecting  a  common  internal  market  through  reducing  nontariff 
barriers  to  trade,  for  example,  by  regulating  government  aids  to 
industries,  harmonizing  taxes  and  product  performance  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  prohibiting  monopolistic  business  practices.  In  1978  a 
European  Monetary  System  was  introduced  that  sought  to  reduce 
exchange  rate  fluctuations  among  member  states  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  fixed  currency  relationships  that  central  banks  were  obli¬ 
gated  to  support  within  a  narrow  margin  of  variation. 

The  EC  is  the  most  important  single  market  for  its  members. 
About  half  of  the  Federal  Republic’s  total  trade  is  conducted  with 
other  members  of  the  EC.  In  1979  and  1980  EC  countries  oc¬ 
cupied  the  top  five  places  as  destinations  for  West  German  exports 
and  five  of  the  top  six  places  as  suppliers  of  West  German  imports. 
West  Germany  alone  accounted  for  approximately  30  percent  of 
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the  total  exports  of  the  ten  members  of  the  EC. 

Despite  significant  achievements  in  regional  economic  integra¬ 
tion,  the  EC  experienced  serious  problems  in  the  1970s  and  early 
1980s.  Many  of  these  difficulties  resulted  from  the  oil  price 
shocks  of  1973-74  and  1978-79,  which  produced  severe  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures,  stagnating  economic  growth,  and  high  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless  most  EC  governments  sought  to  maintain 
their  domestic  social  programs  largely  intact,  which  strained  na¬ 
tional  budgets.  In  1982  European  leaders  continued  to  complain 
that  high  United  States  interest  rates  were  attracting  investment 
funds  from  Europe  and  thus  further  aggravating  economic  recov¬ 
ery.  Moreover  the  strong  position  of  the  United  States  dollar  in 
relation  to  European  currencies  added  another  dimension  to  infla¬ 
tion  because  oil  imports  were  purchased  with  dollars.  In  such 
circumstances  EC  governments  often  adopted  national  solutions 
to  cope  with  their  economic  ills,  e.g.,  subsidies  to  industries  and 
import  restrictions,  which  undermined  efforts  to  maintain  com¬ 
mon  EC  policies.  Moreover  since  national  economic  conditions 
and  needs  frequently  varied  widely,  it  became  more  difficult  to 
agree  on  solutions  at  the  EC  level. 

The  EC  method  of  decisionmaking  also  burdened  the  task  of 
agreement  on  common  policies.  The  Treaties  of  Rome  provide 
that  the  council  may  take  most  decisions  by  a  weighted  majority 
vote.  Some  EC  members,  however,  notably  France  and  Britain, 
have  opposed  this  supranational  voting  provision  and  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  on  important  issues  any  member  may  require  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision.  This  in  effect  gives  a  veto  power  to  any  member 
state.  As  the  EC  expands  (in  1982  applications  were  pending 
from  Spain  and  Portugal),  decisionmaking  under  such  a  procedure 
will  become  increasingly  difficult.  Moreover  the  inclusion  of  ad¬ 
ditional  South  European  countries  may  be  expected  to  increase 
the  economic  and  social  disparities  within  the  EC  and  intensify  the 
competition  for  distribution  of  resources  in  various  EC  programs. 

The  CAP  has  contributed  to  increased  productivity,  rising 
farmer  incomes,  stabilized  markets,  and  greater  self-sufficiency. 
Yet  it  has  conferred  unequal  benefits  on  member  states  and  has 
absorbed  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  EC  budget.  CAP  guar¬ 
antees  of  high  prices  to  fanners  have  been  financed  by  EC  reve¬ 
nues.  Chronic  surpluses  have  occurred  in  some  commodities  and 
have  resulted  in  high  storage  costs  and  subsidized  dumping  on 
foreign  markets.  Whereas  less  than  10  percent  of  EC  workers 
have  been  engaged  in  agriculture,  about  70  percent  of  EC  reve¬ 
nues  have  been  allocated  to  support  CAP.  France,  with  a  large 
agricultural  sector,  benefits  substantially  from  the  domestic  price 
support  and  export  rebate  features  of  CAP.  Conversely  Britain 
and  West  Germany,  with  relatively  small  agricultural  populations 
and  high  import  dependence,  gain  less  benefit  from  CAP  while 
supporting  it  heavily  through  the  payment  of  import  levies. 
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The  European  unity  idea  has  enjoyed  wide  public  support  in  the 
Federal  Republic  since  the  1950s.  From  1952  through  1980  opin¬ 
ion  polls  showed  that  more  than  75  percent  of  the  West  German 
public  favored  the  unification  of  Western  Europe.  Support  for  the 
EC  was  also  broad,  as  shown  by  nine  polls  conducted  over  the 
1973-80  period.  An  average  of  62  percent  of  West  Germans 
believed  that  EC  membership  was  “a  good  thing,”  while  less  than 
5  percent  believed  it  was  “a  bad  thing.”  In  1981,  however,  the 
same  poll  revealed  that  only  49  percent  believed  that  member¬ 
ship  in  the  EC  was  “a  good  thing.”  West  Germans  have  become 
decidedly  less  optimistic  about  the  possible  emergence  one  day  of 
a  United  States  of  Europe.  Moreover  when  questions  were  posed 
in  specific  terms,  e.g.,  requesting  preference  of  a  European  cur¬ 
rency,  flag,  or  Olympic  team  compared  to  a  national  one,  West 
Germans  tended  to  disapprove  of  the  European  alternatives. 

Despite  popular  and  governmental  support  for  EC  member¬ 
ship,  Bonn  has  become  increasingly  resistant  to  cost  increases  in 
EC  programs.  West  Germany  is  the  largest  contributor  to  the  EC 
budget  and  has  been  displeased  with  its  image  as  the  paymaster  of 
Europe.  While  West  German  agricultural  minister  Josef  Ertl  has 
been  successful  in  achieving  continued  price  rises  to  benefit  West 
German  farmers,  the  economics  and  finance  ministers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  growing  opposition  to  large  price  increases. 

In  May  1980  the  EC  resolved  a  long-simmering  crisis  over  Brit¬ 
ain’s  contribution  to  the  EC  budget.  Britain  had  argued  that 
under  existing  arrangements  it  would  be  required  to  make  by  far 
the  largest  contribution  to  the  EC  despite  its  position  as  the  third 
poorest  member.  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  threatened 
to  withhold  part  of  Britain’s  value-added  tax  (VATj  contribution  to 
the  EC  if  an  equitable  solution  were  not  found.  The  settlement 
finally  reached  provided  for  an  approximate  two-thirds  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  British  contribution  to  the  budget  over  three 
years.  Despite  initial  dissension  within  the  West  German  cabinet, 
Bonn  endorsed  the  agreement,  which  required  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  to  contribute  about  US$1.4  billion  a  year  additionally  to  the 
EC  budget.  This  amount  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  deficit  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  reduced  British  contribution  and  made  West  Germany 
the  largest  net  contributor  to  the  EC. 

The  settlement  left  an  unpleasant  aftertaste,  however,  which 
was  aggravated  by  Britain’s  later  blocking  of  an  EC  fisheries  agree¬ 
ment  with  Canada  that  would  have  benefited  West  German  trawl¬ 
ers.  The  growing  conviction  in  Bonn  that  it  was  bearing  an 
inequitable  share  of  EC  expenses  was  made  more  acute  by  mount¬ 
ing  government  deficits,  slackened  economic  growth  (a  1.3  per¬ 
cent  drop  in  GNP  in  the  first  half  of  1981),  and  high  interest  rates 
that  discouraged  capital  investment  and  contributed  to  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  unemployment  in  almost  thirty  years  (see  Labor,  ch. 
4).  In  such  a  climate,  with  West  Germany’s  net  payments  to  the 
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EC  amounting  to  one- third  of  its  overall  budget  deficit,  Bonn 
signaled  its  determination  to  limit  further  EC  spending  increases. 
Nevertheless,  under  EC  commission  proposals  presented  in  mid- 
1981,  West  Germany’s  EC  bill  would  rise  even  further  in  1982. 

The  continuing  rise  of  agricultural  prices  has  caused  concern 
that  the  cost  of  the  EC’s  budgeted  programs  (mostly  in  support  of 
the  agricultural  sector)  may  eventually  exceed  available  resources. 
The  EC  budget  has  been  financed  by  agricultural  levies  on  non- 
EC  imports,  tariffs  on  industrial  imports,  and  up  to  1  percent  of 
the  VAT  assessed  on  products  manufactured  ia  the  EC.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  its  displeasure  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  EC  spending, 
Bonn  opposed  any  increase  in  the  percentage  of  VAT  allocated  to 
the  EC  budget. 

On  another  issue  Bonn  has  been  critical  of  the  widespread  prac¬ 
tice  of  government  subsidies  to  steel  producers  in  the  community 
(see  Iron  and  Steel,  ch.  6).  Though  such  state  aids  are  generally 
prohibited  under  EC  law,  some  governments  have  resorted  to 
support  measures  to  maintain  employment  and  stimulate  modern¬ 
ization  in  an  industry  that  has  suffered  from  slackened  demand, 
overcapacity,  insufficient  investment,  and  increased  international 
competition.  After  voluntary  production  and  price  control  meas¬ 
ures  proved  inadequate,  in  October  1980  the  EC  initiated  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  mandatory  production  quotas  covering  most  steel  products 
for  a  nine-month  period.  West  Germany,  with  an  efficient  steel 
industry,  reluctantly  accepted  the  quota  system  as  a  temporary 
measure.  In  June  1981,  however,  EC  governments  agreed  to 
extend  mandatory  production  quotas  until  mid-1982.  In  a  com¬ 
promise  move,  partly  satisfying  Bonn’s  objections,  it  was  also 
agreed  to  terminate  state  assistance  not  related  to  industrial  re¬ 
structuring  by  mid-1982  and  to  end  all  subsidies  to  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  by  the  end  of  1985. 

Although  the  EC  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  economic 
integration,  political  cooperation  has  become  an  increasingly 
prominent  focus  of  its  activity.  In  1970  the  EC  foreign  ministers 
agreed  “to  consult  each  other  on  all  major  questions  of  foreign 
policy...  [and  to  work]  for  a  harmonization  of  views,  concertation  of 
attitudes,  and  joint  action  when  it  appears  feasible  and  desirable.” 
In  1973  the  ministers  further  agreed  “as  a  general  rule  not  to  take 
up  final  positions  without  prior  consultation  with  its  partners 
within  the  framework  of  the  political  cooperation  machinery.” 
In  the  early  1970s  political  cooperation  was  part  of  the  EC’s  stated 
determination  to  transform  by  the  end  of  the  decade  “the  whole 
complex  of  the  relations  of  member  states  into  a  European  union.” 
This  goal  proved  unfeasible,  but  progress  has  been  realized  in 
developing  common  foreign  policy  positions  among  EC  member 
states.  For  example,  EC  members  vote  together  most  of  the  time 
on  issues  at  the  UN,  producing  a  greater  voting  convergence  than 
existed  before  political  cooperation  was  begun.  Since  1974  the 
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heads  of  state  or  government  of  the  EC  countries  have  met  three 
times  a  year  as  the  European  Council.  The  representative  of  the 
country  that  holds  the  presidency  of  the  European  Council  (a 
six-month  rotating  position)  addresses  the  General  Assembly  and 
UN  committees  on  behalf  of  the  entire  EC.  In  such  ways  the  EC 
has  enhanced  its  image  as  an  active  and  cohesive  body  in  line  with 
its  aim  to  increase  its  influence  on  international  political  issues. 

Political  cooperation  in  the  EC  is  carried  out  through  several 
levels  of  consultation.  The  meetings  of  the  European  Council  are 
devoted  to  discussion  of  EC  issues  and  also  to  matters  of  political 
cooperation.  EC  foreign  ministers  meet  four  times  a  year,  assisted 
by  a  political  committee  composed  of  the  political  directors  within 
the  respective  foreign  ministries.  The  group  of  correspondents 
(officials  within  the  foreign  ministries)  follows  through  on  imple¬ 
mentation  and  coordinates  the  numerous  working  groups  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  with  particular  issues.  The  embassies  of  the  ten 
members  in  major  foreign  capitals  and  their  missions  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  consult  with  each  other  and  seek  to  harmon¬ 
ize  foreign  policy  positions.  Although  all  EC  members  participate 
in  this  political  cooperation,  it  has  no  basis  in  treaty  obligation  and 
is  conducted,  largely,  independently  from  the  regular  institutions 
of  the  EC.  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  EC  institutions,  how¬ 
ever,  on  matters  discussed  in  political  cooperation  that  have  a 
bearing  on  EC  activities. 

Political  cooperation  produced  results  when  the  EC  members 
developed  unified  positions  during  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  1975.  Similar  EC  unity  was 
evident  in  the  subsequent  review  conferences  in  Belgrade  in  1977 
and  Madrid  in  1980-81.  Regarding  the  Middle  East,  the  Venice 
declaration  of  the  European  Council  in  June  1980  supported  the 
right  of  the  Palestinian  people  “to  exercise  fully  its  right  to  self- 
determination”  and  endorsed  participation  of  the  Palestine  Liber¬ 
ation  Organization  (PLO)  in  negotiations  leading  to  a 
comprehensive  peace  settlement  and  security  for  all  states  in  the 
Middle  East.  Moreover  the  European  Council  instructed  its  presi¬ 
dency  to  explore  with  the  parties  to  the  Middle  East  conflict  the 
prospects  for  a  peace  initiative  along  the  lines  of  the  Venice  decla¬ 
ration.  Whereas  the  EC  members  had  issued  earlier  statements 
on  the  Middle  East,  this  was  the  first  one  to  include  an  operational 
component,  and  it  signaled  the  growing  desire  of  EC  members  to 
exercise  collective  influence  on  global  and  regional  issues.  With 
regard  to  Afghanistan,  in  June  1981  the  European  Council  pro¬ 
posed  a  two-stage  international  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
ending  foreign  intervention  and  creating  conditions  for  assuring 
Afghanistan’s  independence  and  nonalignment. 

The  legacy  of  German  nationalist  excesses  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries — reinforced  by  West  Germany’s  economic 
preponderance  in  Europe — has  prompted  Bonn  to  seek  to  har- 
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monize  its  policies  in  various  multilateral  associations  such  as  the 
UN,  NATO,  and  the  EC.  By  emphasizing  a  European-oriented 
foreign  policy,  Bonn  has  sought  to  gain  acceptance  of  its  own 
growing  leadership  position  and  to  advance  its  goal  of  furthering 
European  unity.  Moreover  European  political  cooperation  has 
provided  a  multilateral  base  of  support  for  West  German  foreign 
policy  beyond  that  which  might  be  expected  from  unilateral  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Federal  Republic  has  viewed  political  cooperation  as  an 
important  means  for  strengthening  support  for  the  EC  within 
member  countries,  thereby  facilitating  solutions  to  the  EC’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  problems. 

In  early  1982  the  Federal  Republic  continued  to  seek  to  pro¬ 
mote  movement  toward  a  joint  European  foreign  policy  based  on 
a  growing  identity  of  views  among  EC  countries  and  the  need  to 
advance  specifically  European  interests  in  relation  to  global  prob¬ 
lems.  Such  issues  in  East-West  relations  as  Afghanistan,  Poland, 
nuclear  force  levels,  and  regional  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa  have  been  seen  as  affecting  vital  European  interests  and 
requiring  a  more  cohesive  European  response.  Unlike  France’s 
policy  in  the  1960s  under  President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  however. 
West  Germany  has  rejected  the  vision  of  a  Europe  independent  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  Bonn  has  envisaged  con¬ 
tinued  close  cooperation  vith  the  United  States  in  a  maturing 
partnership  of  equals  as  European  unity  progresses. 

In  January  1981  the  Schmidt  government  introduced  ideas  in¬ 
tended  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  scope  of  European  political 
cooperation.  Foreign  Minister  Genscher  proposed  a  “politically 
binding  act”  that  would  join  together  the  EC,  European  political 
cooperation,  and  the  European  Council.  The  EC  would  remain  a 
major  forum  for  activity,  whereas  political  cooperation  would  be 
placed  on  a  firm  and  binding  foundation.  Genscher  proposed 
extending  political  cooperation  to  include  security  issues  and  a 
strengthening  of  staff  resources  and  consultation  arrangements.  In 
September  the  EC  foreign  ministers,  responding  to  a  British  pro¬ 
posal,  agreed  on  the  need  to  create  a  small  support  staff  and  to 
include  representation  from  the  Commission  of  the  EC  at  all  polit¬ 
ical  cooperation  meetings.  The  proposal  to  include  discussion  of 
defense  and  security  issues  at  such  meetings  was  met  with  objec¬ 
tions  from  Ireland  (the  only  EC  country  that  is  not  a  member  of 
NATO)  as  well  as  other  smaller  EC  countries.  The  West  German 
goal  of  extending  the  scope  of  political  cooperation  into  sensitive 
areas  may  therefore  continue  to  face  difficulties  in  the  future. 

Relations  with  the  Middle  East  and  East  Asia 

Middle  East 

The  Federal  Republic’s  policy  in  the  Middle  East  has  sought  to 
develop  economic  and  political  cooperation  with  the  oil- 
producing  states,  while  maintaining  Israel’s  confidence  that  West 
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Germany  supported  its  security.  The  Federal  Republic  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  special  moral  and  historical  nature  of  its  relations  with 
Israel,  yet  its  heavy  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  has  created 
incentives  for  Bonn  to  establish  strong  ties  with  the  Arab  states. 

West  Germany’s  Middle  East  policy  has  operated  on  both  multi¬ 
lateral  and  bilateral  levels.  With  regard  to  the  former,  Bonn’s 
policy  has  been  coordinated  with  its  EC  partners  in  the  framework 
of  political  cooperation.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  October  1973  War 
and  the  subsequent  rise  in  oil  prices,  the  EC  countries  began  a 
sustained  attempt  to  mold  a  concerted  policy  for  the  region.  These 
efforts  have  led  to  growing  EC  interest  in  playing  an  active  role  in 
the  Middle  East  peace  process.  Although  insisting  that  a  Middle 
East  solution  must  guarantee  Israel’s  right  to  exist  within  secure 
borders,  the  EC  position  has  moved  toward  increased  support  for 
the  Palestinians.  In  November  1973  the  EC  statement  on  the 
Middle  East  affirmed  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  must  take  ac¬ 
count  of  *:he  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinians.  In  June  1977  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  EC  went  further  when  it  supported 
“the  legitimate  right  of  the  Palestinian  people  to  give  effective 
expression  to  its  national  identity...  which  would  take  into  account 
the  need  for  a  homeland  for  the  Palestinian  people.”  In  June 
1980  the  council  stated  that  the  Palestinian  people  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  “to  exercise  fully  [their]  right  to  self-determination”  within 
the  framework  of  a  comprehensive  peace  settlement  and,  for  the 
first  time,  called  for  a  role  for  the  PLO  in  the  peace  negotiations. 
Mindful  of  the  need  to  maintain  balance  in  its  position,  however, 
the  EC  member  countries  abstained  on  a  UN  General  Assembly 
resolution  in  July  that  for  the  first  time  endorsed  the  right  of  the 
Palestinians  to  found  “an  independent  sovereign  state”  in  the 
Arab  territories  occupied  by  Israel.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  council 
presidency,  in  1980-81  EC  members  undertook  exploratory  talks 
with  the  parties  to  the  Middle  East  conflict  to  determine  if  there 
existed  a  basis  for  negotiations. 

West  Germany  has  also  participated  in  a  European- Arab  di¬ 
alogue  that  was  initiated  in  1974  as  a  framework  for  economic  and 
technological  cooperation  between  the  EC  and  the  League  of 
Arab  States  (the  Arab  League).  Differing  Euro- Arab  priorities, 
compounded  by  intra-Arab  divisions  and  continued  Arab-Israeli 
tensions,  prevented  significant  progress,  however.  The  Europeans 
have  sough.,  v.  avoid  sensitive  political  questions,  e.g.,  PLO  recog¬ 
nition,  and  have  encouraged  a  climate  favorable  to  the  continued 
flow  of  oil  supplies  at  stable  prices  and  access  to  Arab  markets, 
whereas  most  Arab  countries  have  viewed  the  dialogue  as  a  means 
of  exerting  pressure  on  Europe  to  recognize  the  PLO.  The  issue 
was  provisionally  resolved  through  the  use  of  two  delegations, 
European  and  Arab,  with  the  PLO  represented  in  the  Arab  dele¬ 
gation.  As  of  early  1982  Bonn  continued  to  stipulate  that  this 
arrangement  did  not  imply  official  recognition  of  the  PLO. 
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The  EC  position  on  the  Palestinian  question  has  occasioned 
sharp  criticism  from  Israel  and  watchfulness  for  signs  of  further 
European  movement  toward  Palestinian  recognition.  In  June 
1978  in  talks  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  foreign  minister,  Schmidt 
mentioned  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  “to  organize  a  state  of  their 
own.”  Subsequently  Genscher  sought  to  reassure  Israeli  officials 
that  Schmidt’s  statement  did  not  represent  a  deviation  from  the 
EC  position. 

The  issue  of  military  cooperation  has  been  another  delicate  as¬ 
pect  of  Bonn’s  Middle  East  policy.  Because  of  constitutional  con¬ 
siderations  West  Germany  has  not  undertaken  military  force 
commitments  except  in  cases  related  directly  to  defense  (interpre¬ 
ted  to  embrace  NATO  obligations).  Bonn  has  rejected  suggestions 
of  an  extension  of  Atlantic  Alliance  responsibilities  to  include  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  has  indicated  that  it  could  not  accept  a  military 
role  in  the  region.  Whereas  West  German  units  do  not  participate 
in  UN  peacekeeping  activities,  the  government  supported  a  UN 
presence  in  the  Sinai  (1975)  and  Lebanon  (1978)  by  transporting 
troops,  equipment,  and  materiel.  Moreover  Bonn  has  proposed 
measures  in  the  UN  intended  to  strengthen  the  organization’s 
peacekeeping  functions  in  the  areas  of  financial  support,  training, 
and  designation  of  available  units. 

In  1971  the  Federal  Republic  decided  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
West  German  arms  to  countries  in  “crisis  zones.”  This  policy  was 
put  to  a  test  by  Saudi  Arabia’s  reported  proposal  in  1980  to  buy  300 
Leopard  II  tanks  and  other  military  equipment  from  West  Ger¬ 
many.  The  issue  was  particularly  sensitive  in  light  of  Bonn’s  ef¬ 
forts  since  1976  to  build  with  Saudi  Arabia  a  close  relationship  of 
economic  and  political  cooperation.  In  early  1982  Saudi  Arabia 
was  West  Germany’s  largest  foreign  creditor  and  its  largest  sup¬ 
plier  of  crude  oil — prospectively  40  percent  of  West  Germany’s 
total  consumption  based  on  current  treaties.  Yet  the  proposed 
sale  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  provoked  heated  controversy  in  West 
Germany  and  severe  criticism  from  Israel’s  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begin.  The  Schmidt  government  eventually  declined  to 
approve  the  sale,  but  it  left  open  the  possibility  of  later  reconsider¬ 
ation. 

East  Asia 

In  the  early  1980s  relations  with  China  and  Japan  continued  to 
be  primarily  of  an  economic  nature.  West  German-Chinese  trade 
was  modest,  in  1980  amounting  to  about  .05  percent  of  West 
Germany’s  total  world  trade.  In  April  1978  the  EC  concluded  a 
five-year  nonpreferential  trade  agreement  with  China,  placing 
trade  on  a  most-favored-natior.  basis.  In  October  1979  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  China  signed  bilateral  agreements  intended  to  expand 
economic  and  cultural  ties.  China  has  seen  the  EC  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  ally  against  the  Soviet  Union.  West  Germany,  for  its 
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part,  has  underplayed  this  aspect  of  the  relationship  so  as  not  to 
antagonize  the  Soviet  Union  and  add  yet  another  strain  to  already 
troubled  East-West  relations. 

The  country’s  trade  with  Japan  has  represented  about  2  percent 
of  its  total  world  trade.  Whereas  in  1980  Japan  ranked  eighth  as  a 
source  of  West  German  imports,  it  was  only  seventeenth  as  a 
market  for  West  German  exports.  The  value  of  Japanese  exports 
to  the  country  was  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than 
West  German  exports  to  Japan,  thus  increasing  Bonn’s  trade  defi¬ 
cit  beyond  previous  levels.  In  1980  West  Germany  imported 
more  than  200,000  Japanese  cars,  raising  the  Japanese  share  of  the 
West  German  auto  market  to  10.4  percent  compared  to  5.6  per¬ 
cent  in  1979.  The  surge  of  Japanese  imports  into  West  Germany 
and  other  EC  countries,  combined  with  Japanese  import  restric¬ 
tions,  has  led  to  various  protectionist  measures  in  Europe  and 
pressure  on  Japan  to  widen  its  market  to  foreign  suppliers.  In 
June  1981  West  Germany  and  Japan  reached  agreement  on  lim¬ 
iting  the  growth  of  Japanese  automobile  exports  to  West  Germany 
to  10  percent  above  the  1980  level.  Although  the  arrangement 
substantially  reduced  the  growth  of  Japanese  imports  (which  in¬ 
creased  31  percent  in  the  first  four  months  of  1981),  it  may  have 
forestalled  more  serious  protectionist  measures  had  no  action 
been  taken. 

Relations  with  Latin  American  States 

Trade  in  nuclear  power  equipment  and  policies  concerning  es¬ 
calating  conflict  in  Central  America  were  the  most  publicized 
aspects  of  West  German-La  tin  American  relations  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s.  Both  reflected  the  Bonn  government’s 
concern  with  maintaining  and  increasing  trade  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica;  both  affected  and  were  affected  by  West  German-United 
States  relations. 

In  1975  Bonn  concluded  agreements  with  Brazil  for  the  sale  of 
eight  nuclear  power  stations  and  of  technology  for  fuel  reprocess¬ 
ing  and  uranium  enrichment.  The  United  States  initially  opposed 
the  sale  because  of  concern  that  Brazil,  which  had  not  signed  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  would  be 
able  to  produce  nuclear  weapons  if  it  chose  to  do  so.  Washington 
was  particularly  concerned  about  the  provision  of  technology  to 
build  a  fuel  reprocessing  plant.  The  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel 
rods  from  a  power  reactor  yields  plutonium  that  can  be  used 
either  as  a  reactor  fuel  or  to  manufacture  nuclear  explosives.  Bra¬ 
zil  argued  that  uncertainties  about  its  domestic  supply  of  uranium 
made  it  necessary  to  rely  on  plutonium  to  fuel  its  power- 
generating  plants,  which  are  central  to  its  development  plan  to 
increase  energy  self-sufficiency  and  reduce  dependence  on  im¬ 
ported  oil. 
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The  Carter  administration  temporarily  suspended  shipments  of 
enriched  uranium  to  West  Germany  in  an  effort  to  pressure  the 
government  to  cancel  the  sale.  Bonn  insisted  upon  honoring  the 
agreement  and  argued  that  it  included  tight  safeguards  to  prevent 
misuse  of  nuclear  materials.  Nevertheless  in  June  1977  West  Ger¬ 
many  announced  that  while  it  would  fulfill  the  Brazilian  contract, 
in  the  future  it  would  not  grant  licenses  for  the  export  of  nuclear 
fuel  reprocessing  technology. 

In  January  1978  West  Germany  and  fourteen  other  nuclear 
supplier  nations  announced  agreement  on  a  code  of  safeguards 
designed  to  ensure  that  exported  materials  and  technology  would 
not  be  diverted  to  military  use.  Members  of  the  Suppliers  Group 
agreed  not  to  export  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  equipment,  thus 
providing  multilateral  reinforcement  for  the  position  previously 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Republic.  Other  provisions  included  the 
requirement  for  arrangements  to  prevent  theft  of  nuclear  mate¬ 
rials,  recipient  government  assurances  that  materials  will  not  be 
used  for  weapons  production,  agreement  by  recipient  countries  to 
international  safeguards  and  periodic  inspections  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  agreement  not  to  reexport 
nuclear  materials  to  third  countries  except  under  international 
safeguards  and,  in  some  cases,  with  the  permission  of  the  original 
supplier.  The  agreement  had  no  effect  on  the  previously  con¬ 
cluded  West  German  supply  contract  with  Brazil  but  did  preclude 
similar  sales  in  the  future. 

In  1980  Bonn  approved  the  sale  of  a  heavy  water  nuclear  reac¬ 
tor  to  Argentina.  Although  the  agreement  was  consistent  with  the 
Suppliers  Group  export  code,  the  United  States  sought  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  persuade  Bonn  to  insist  that  Argentina  accept  “full  scope” 
safeguards  as  a  condition  of  the  sale.  These  would  require  that 
Argentina  agree  that  all  of  its  past,  present,  and  future  nuclear 
facilities  be  placed  under  controls  and  periodic  inspection  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Tlie  Carter  administration’s 
concern  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Argentina  had  not  signed 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  had  not  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  which  prohibits  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
America  (although  Argentina  indicated  its  intention  to  ratify  the 
latter  treaty).  West  Germany  argued  that  the  Suppliers  Group 
safeguards  code  was  adequate  and  that  Argentina  had  agreed  to 
place  under  international  controls  not  only  the  new  plant  but  also 
any  future  nuclear  facilities  it  might  construct  based  on  the  West 
German  model. 

West  German  relations  with  the  nations  of  Central  America  in 
the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  were  profoundly  affected  by  the 
ideology  of  the  ruling  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany  (Sozial- 
demokratische  Partei  Deutschlands — SPD)  and  the  Socialist  Inter¬ 
national,  both  of  which  were  presided  over  at  the  time  by  Willy 
Brandt.  West  Germany  was  a  major  aid  donor  to  the  revolution- 
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ary  government  in  Nicaragua  in  1979,  1980,  and  1981.  In  the 
latter  year  it  provided  the  equivalent  of  some  US$15  million  in 
unrestricted  aid.  In  addition  to  being  a  display  of  solidarity  with 
social  democratic  elements  within  Nicaragua,  the  aid  also  re¬ 
flected  competition  with  the  increasingly  visible  Nicaraguan  aid 
program  of  East  Germany.  In  1980  the  Federal  Republic  recalled 
its  ambassador  from  El  Salvador  and  suspended  economic  aid  to 
the  United  States-backed  junta,  but  thereafter  West  Germany’s 
policy  tended  to  conform  more  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
Political  and  financial  support  by  the  SPD  and  the  Socialist  Inter¬ 
national  for  the  Salvadoran  opposition,  which  had  been  significant 
in  1980,  dropped  off  markedly  the  following  year. 

Relations  with  African  States 

Africa  has  been  the  major  area  of  interest  for  West  German 
policies  in  the  Third  World.  The  chief  aim  of  West  Germany’s 
development  policy  has  been  to  support  the  nonaligned  countries 
of  the  Third  World  with  emphasis  on  combating  poverty  and 
meeting  basic  human  needs  in  the  poorer  regions  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  West  Germany  has  maintained  bilateral  and  multilateral 
development  assistance  programs,  the  latter  including  participa¬ 
tion  in  numerous  UN  activities.  In  addition  West  Germany  has 
participated  in  the  Lome  II  Convention,  which  defines  an  eco¬ 
nomic  association  between  the  EC  and  over  sixty  African,  Carib¬ 
bean,  and  Pacific  (ACP)  states.  The  Lome  II  Convention  provides 
for  nonreciprocal,  tariff-free  access  to  the  EC  for  most  exports 
from  ACP  states  and  an  export  stabilization  fund  that  compensates 
ACP  states  that  experience  significant  declines  in  export  receipts 
from  primary  products.  The  EC  also  has  provided  development 
assistance  to  the  ACP  states,  and  28  percent  of  that  assistance  has 
been  furnished  by  West  Germany. 

A  major  focus  of  West  German  policy  in  Africa  has  been  its  role 
in  attempts  to  secure  the  independence  of  Namibia  (South-West 
Africa)  from  South  Africa.  In  1920  South  Africa  assumed  control 
of  the  territory  under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  introduce  many  of  its  apartheid  policies  into  the  region. 
After  World  War  II,  continued  South  African  control  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  became  an  increasing  source  of  international  contention,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  growing  numerical  representation  of  Black 
African  states  in  the  UN. -In  1966  the  UN  General  Assembly  with¬ 
drew  South  Africa’s  mandate  and  renamed  the  territory  Namibia. 
Although  South  Africa  rejected  the  Assembly’s  action  as  illegal, 
international  pressure  intensified  to  bring  independence  to  Nami¬ 
bia. 

In  1978  the  UN  Security  Council  passed  Resolution  435,  which 
called  for  a  phased  withdrawal  of  South  African  forces  from  Nami¬ 
bia,  the  introduction  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  force,  a  UN  supervised 
election  for  a  constituent  assembly,  and  independence  upon  the 
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approval  of  a  constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a  government. 
South  Africa  accepted  Resolution  435,  as  did  the  South-West  Af¬ 
rica  People’s  Organization  (SWAPO),  the  principal  black  African 
political  party  recognized  by  the  UN  as  the  only  legitimate  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Namibian  people.  South  Africa  failed  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  resolution,  however,  because  it  doubted  the  UN’s 
impartiality  in  overseeing  the  transition  and  sought  further  assur¬ 
ances  for  the  maintenance  of  democracy  and  guarantees  for  the 
rights  of  the  white  minority  after  independence. 

West  German  policy  on  the  Namibian  issue  has  operated  on  two 
planes.  The  EC,  acting  through  its  procedures  for  political  cooper¬ 
ation,  adopted  a  unified  position  on  the  Namibian  issue,  calling  for 
prompt  implementation  of  Resolution  435  by  South  Africa.  The 
EC  countries  declined  to  support  mandatory  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa,  however,  in  the  belief  that  these  would  be 
ineffective  and  would  do  serious  harm  to  the  Western  economies, 
which  are  heavily  dependent  upon  raw  material  imports  from 
South  Africa.  A  West  German  government  report  released  in 
1978  disclosed  that  a  cessation  of  imports  from  South  Africa  would 
affect  several  million  domestic  jobs. 

Of  greater  political  import,  however,  has  been  Bonn’s  role  as  a 
member  of  the  so-called  contact  group  of  five  Western  countries 
(United  States,  Britain,  France,  Canada,  and  West  Germany),  that 
were  on  the  UN  Security  Council  when  Resolution  435  was 
adopted  and  have  since  been  seeking  agreement  on  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  resolution.  In  an  effort  to  meet  South  African 
concerns  without  imposing  formal  conditions  for  a  Namibian  con¬ 
stitution,  West  Germany  proposed  agreement  on  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  that  would  pledge  nondiscrimination, 
continuation  of  a  multiparty  system,  an  independent  judiciary, 
and  other  constitutional  guarantees  to  safeguard  minority  rights. 
In  September  1981  the  contact  group  announced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  proposals  for  a  timetable  for  negotiations  aimed  at  imple¬ 
menting  Resolution  435  in  1982.  This  included  consideration  of 
possible  constitutional  principles  for  the  constituent  assembly. 
Preliminary  soundings  provided  a  basis  for  optimism  that  further 
negotiations  could  produce  agreement  on  the  implementation  of 
the  resolution.  In  addition  to  the  substance  of  the  proposed  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  agreement  must  be  reached  on  arrangements 
for  elections  and  transfer  of  power  as  well  as  the  size,  makeup,  and 
mandate  of  a  UN  force  during  the  transition. 

*  *  * 


A  general  overview  of  the  country’s  foreign  relations  is  set  forth 
in  West  German  Foreign  Policy:  1949-1979,  edited  by  Wolfram 
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F.  Hanrieder.  William  E.  Griffith’s  The  Ostpolitik  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  Werner  J.  Feld’s  Germany  and  the 
European  Community  are  excellent  sources  for  those  aspects  of 
foreign  policy.  Also  well  worth  consulting  are  Hans  W.  Gatzke’s 
Germany  and  the  United  States-,  Helga  Haftendom’s  German 
Foreign  Policy,  West  Germany:  A  European  and  Global  Power 
edited  by  Wilfrid  L.  Kohl  and  Georgio  Basevi;  and  The  Foreign 
Policy  of  West  Germany  edited  by  Ekkehart  Krippendorff  and 
Volker  Rittberger.  Fritz  Stem’s  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  is  also 
insightful.  (For  further  information  see  Bibliography.) 
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THE  FEDERAL  ARMED  FORCES  (Bundeswehr)  in  1982  num¬ 
bered  approximately  495,000,  and  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  air  force  continued  to  be  at  about  70  percent,  8 
percent,  and  22  percent  respectively.  The  army  divides  its  forces 
into  two  major  components:  the  Field  Army  and  the  Territorial 
Army  at  roughly  a  four-to-one  ratio.  The  basic  combat  unit  of  the 
Field  Army  is  the  brigade,  which  were  being  increased  in  number 
from  thirty-three  to  thirty-six.  The  brigades  were  component 
parts  of  the  twelve  divisions  that  the  government  had  pledged  to 
commit  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO  or  the 
Atlantic  Alliance)  when  the  country  was  admitted  to  the  alliance 
in  the  mid-1950s.  The  navy  operated  about  200  warships  and  a 
naval  air  arm,  all  committed  to  the  NATO  mission.  The  air  force, 
in  a  state  of  permanent  semialert  because  of  the  proximity  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces,  had  well  over  500  combat  aircraft,  several 
squadrons  of  surface-to-surface  missiles,  and  several  batteries  of 
surface-to-air  missiles,  all  under  NATO  command. 

The  raising  and  maintaining  of  armed  forces  had  been  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  Allied  powers  for  several  years  after  World  War  II; 
when  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  authorized  creation 
of  the  Bundeswehr  in  1954,  the  idea  was  coolly  received  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  West  German  public.  Many  citizens  expressed  the 
opinion  at  the  time  that  the  new  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(West  Germany  or  Federal  Republic)  should  get  along  without 
armed  forces,  and  many  feared  that  their  country  could  become 
the  arena  for  a  war  between  the  superpowers.  Although  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  people  grudgingly  accepted  the 
need  for  armed  forces,  the  idea  that  the  country  could  become  a 
battleground  was  still  a  very  live  issue  in  the  early  1980s.  Never¬ 
theless  a  public  opinion  poll  in  October  1981  indicated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  80  percent  of  those  polled  favored  a  continuation  of 
the  country’s  membership  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States. 

The  postwar  era  has  been  a  time  when  the  people  have 
demanded  more  civil  rights  and  human  rights  than  at  any  other 
period  in  German  history.  The  remembered  abuses  of  the  Nazi 
Reich  in  the  areas  of  rights  and  liberties  have  continued  to  moti¬ 
vate  West  Germans  to  guard  zealously  the  guarantees  of  their 
Basic  Law  (constitution).  Traditional  German  militarism  has  been 
tempered  in  the  Bundeswehr,  which  remains  a  part  of  society 
rather  than  becoming  a  society  unto  itself.  Furthermore  the  offi¬ 
cer  corps  has  not  become  an  elite,  and  every  member  of  the  armed 
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forces  retains  individual  rights  as  a  citizen. 

The  custom  of  maintaining  efficient  police  forces  has  been 
carried  on  and,  as  in  the  past,  the  police  handle  an  unusually  large 
share  of  administrative  functions  at  local  and  state  levels.  Routine 
police  activities  affecting  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  are  per¬ 
formed  by  forces  at  the  state  {Land-,  pi.,  Landei)  level.  All  non- 
federal  police  forces  are  supervised  and  controlled  by  the 
ministries  of  the  interior  of  the  Lander,  a  system  that  has  its  roots 
in  the  post-1871  German  Empire.  The  Western  Allies  after 
World  War  II  purposely  advocated  a  return  to  the  Land  system 
because  of  the  abuses  of  Hitler’s  highly  centralized  police  forces 
during  the  Nazi  era.  For  efficiency  the  border  police,  some  crimi¬ 
nal  police,  and  some  specialized  forces  were  placed  under  federal 
control. 

A  particularly  grievous  problem  for  the  police  since  the  late 
1960s  has  been  the  constant  threat  of  acts  of  violence  by  terrorists. 
The  volume  of  terrorist  activity  has  required  that  the  government 
perform  a  delicate  balancing  act  in  providing  police  and  prosecu¬ 
tors  all  means  possible  to  combat  terrorism  while  protecting  the 
civil  rights  and  liberties  of  ordinary  citizens. 

Armed  Forces 

Military  Traditions 

Probably  the  first  Germans  to  gain  reputations  as  fearsome  ad¬ 
versaries  in  combat  were  members  of  the  various  tribes  who 
fought  the  encroachment  of  Roman  legions  into  their  territories. 
The  Roman  historian  Tacitus  praised  the  leadership  and  military 
acumen  of  Arminius,  a  chief  of  the  Cherusci  who  commanded  the 
German  forces  in  the  famous  battle  of  Teutoburg  Forest  in  A.D. 
9.  Three  Roman  legions  were  destroyed  by  the  tribal  warriors  led 
by  Arminius,  and  that  military  disaster  may  well  have  altered 
Roman  plans  for  the  German  lands  north  of  the  Danube  and  east 
of  the  Rhine.  In  any  event  Roman  incursions  beyond  the  frontier 
created  by  those  rivers  were  generally  sporadic  and  did  not  result 
in  permanent  occupation.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century,  Germans  occupied 
Roman  lands  at  will.  A  powerful  military  tradition  has  been  part 
of  German  culture  since  the  earliest  times  (see  table  A). 

Later  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  ruled  by  Germans,  and 
when  the  empire  had  a  military  arm,  it  was  German.  Many  of  the 
German  kingdoms  and  principalities  that  were  components  of  the 
empire  were  noted  for  the  emphasis  their  leaders  placed  on  mili¬ 
tary  might.  After  the  demise  of  the  empire  during  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  period,  it  was  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  that  eventually 
emerged  as  the  dominant  power  in  Central  Europe  (see  Rise  of 
Prussia,  ch.  1).  Prussia  had  been  colonized  and  Germanized  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  a  military  monastic  order  that  pushed  back  or  overran 
the  Slavs  in  the  area. 
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The  German  military  heritage  was  epitomized  in  the  Prussian 
military  establishment  of  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  William  of 
Brandenburg-Prussia  (1640-88),  who  recognized  that  a  strong 
army  was  the  keystone  to  the  development  of  a  powerful  state  in 
his  remote  part  of  the  empire.  His  grandson,  Frederick  William  I, 
who  called  himself  King  of  Prussia,  developed  a  standing  profes¬ 
sional  army  of 90,000  highly  trained,  disciplined  troops,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  fighting  forces  in  eighteenth-century 
Europe.  This  expensive  army  was  supported  by  heavy  taxes  and 
consumed  a  large  percentage  of  total  state  revenues.  In  1733 
conscription  was  instituted  as  the  interests  of  individual  citizens 
were  increasingly  subordinated  to  the  militaristic  interests  of  the 
state.  The  next  Prussian  king,  Frederick  the  Great,  raised  the 
strength  of  the  army  to  150,000  and  committed  it  to  an  almost 
continuous  series  of  wars  from  1740  until  1763,  making  Prussia 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Europe  and  a  serious  rival  of 
Austria  for  hegemony  over  the  myriad  of  German  political  entities 
(see  German  Confederation,  ch.  1). 

The  aristocratic  character  of  the  officer  corps  was  established 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  Prussian  kings  tried  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  wealthy  landed  aristocracy,  known  as  Junkers,  by 
granting  them  a  virtual  monopoly  over  the  selection  of  officers.  In 
1733  a  cadet  school  was'established  in  Berlin  to  train  the  sons  of 
Junkers  to  be  officers.  The  officer  corps  was  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  the  most  privileged  social  class  in  Prussia.  The  peasants 
who  made  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  were  rigidly  trained  to 
accept  strict  discipline  and  to  be  unquestioningly  obedient  to  their 
superiors. 

The  chauvinistic  militarism  of  Prussia  caused  the  country  to  be 
feared  and  hated  by  other  European  states  and  peoples.  The 
army  under  the  strong  leadership  of  a  self-perpetuating  general 
staff  brooked  little  interference  in  its  affairs  by  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  In  time  its  extraordinary  power  earned  it  the  title  of  “the 
state  within  a  state,”  but  fighting  efficiency  declined  for  various 
reasons  after  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1786,  and  twenty  years 
later  the  army  was  decisively  defeated  by  Napoleon’s  forces  at 
Jena. 

The  Prussian  leadership  did  not  concede  that  their  intense  con¬ 
centration  on  military  affairs  weakened  the  economic  and  social 
underpinnings  of  the  state  but,  instead,  blamed  the  defeat  on  the 
number  of  mercenaries  in  the  ranks,  which  had  grown  to  50  per¬ 
cent.  General  Gerhard  von  Schamhorst  was  instrumental  in  re¬ 
building  the  army,  which  later  distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  in  1813  and  again  at  Waterloo  in  1815  where,  under 
command  of  Field  Marshal  Gerhard  von  Blucher,  the  Prussian 
army  was  instrumental  in  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon. 
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A  decline  in  combat  efficiency  set  in  after  Waterloo,  but  the 
reputation  established  over  two  centuries  made  Prussianism  syn¬ 
onymous  with  militarism.  The  Prussian  War  College  (Kriegsakade- 
mie)  became  a  model  for  military  staff  colleges  around  the  world 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  A  book  of  that  era — On  War 
— written  by  Karl  von  Clausewitz,  a  Prussian  general,  became  a 
classic  on  land  warfare.  On  War  was  translated  into  several  lan¬ 
guages  and,  150  years  after  the  death  of  its  author,  quotations  from 
the  book  remain  commonplace  in  the  military  literature  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Prussian-German  excellence  in  military  matters  was  accepted  as  a 
fact  of  life,  but  the  excessive  accent  on  militarism  led  to  die  disas¬ 
ters  of  two  world  wars. 

The  unification  of  the  many  German  states  into  the  German 
Empire  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  followed  Prussian-led  victo¬ 
ries  over  Denmark  in  1864,  Austria  in  1866,  and  France  in 
1870-71.  These  wars  were  fought  under  the  guidance  and  con¬ 
trol  of  Prussia's  prime  minister,  Otto  von  Bismarck,  who  then 
became  united  Germany’s  first  chancellor  (see  Imperial  Germany, 
ch.  1).  Following  unification,  the  legendary  Prussian  General 
Staff  became  the  German  General  Staff,  but  Clausewitz ’s  dictum 
that  civilians  should  control  the  military  was  discarded  in  favor  of 
the  exact  opposite,  which  became  the  German  principle.  For 
almost  fifty  years  the  highly  militaristic  regimes  of  the  kaisers 
William  I  and  William  II  dominated  Central  Europe. 

Although  excessive  militarism  was  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  the  crushing  defeat  suffered  in  World 
War  I  did  not  extinguish  the  flame.  General  Erich  Ludendorff 
and  Field  Marshal  Paul  von  Hindenburg  actually  took  control  of 
the  government  in  1916  as  Ludendorff  became  virtual  dictator  of 
Germany.  These  leaders  sidestepped  responsibility  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  catastrophe,  however,  by  returning  the  government  to  civil¬ 
ian  control  in  the  chaos  of  1918.  They  then  fed  the  rumors  that 
the  military  had  been  "stabbed  in  the  back,”  which  had  led  to 
defeat  rather  than,  in  their  words,  to  the  glorious  victory  Germany 
deserved. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  German  General 
Staff  was  abolished,  and  the  country’s  right  to  rebuild  an  armed 
force  was  substantially  restricted.  The  Allies  intended  that  the 
civilian  government  of  the  Weimar  Republic  completely  control 
the  military  and  that  the  destruction  of  die  general  staff  epitomize 
the  end  of  Prussianism.  Nevertheless  a  general  staff  continued  to 
function  under  the  sobriquet  ’Troop  Office,”  and  its  leaders  took 
advantage  of  the  weak  civilian  government  to  reassert  their  privi¬ 
leged  positions.  When  Hindenburg  was  elected  president  of  the 
republic  in  1925,  the  general  staff  officers  regained  their  hold  on 
the  government. 

A  development  of  future  military  significance  took  place  during 
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the  1920s  as  a  result  of  a  clandestine  alliance  between  the  armies 
of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  was  arranged  in 
order  to  circumvent  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  (see  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic,  1918-33,  ch.  1).  The  German  High  Command 
under  General  Hans  von  Seeckt  made  secret  arrangements  with 
the  Soviet  High  Command  whereby  German  officers  and  special¬ 
ists  would  study  and  train  with  modern  weapons  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  return  for  German  technical  assistance  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Soviet  defense  industries.  This  collaboration  in  the 
1920s  helped  keep  alive  the  military  know-how  used  later  as  the 
basis  of  Hitler’s  war  machine. 

By  September  1939  when  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Poland  triggered 
World  War  II,  Germany  had  a  formidable  army,  an  impressive 
navy,  and  the  best  equipped  air  force  in  the  world.  The  blitz¬ 
krieg,  using  highly  mobile,  tank-heavy  ground  armies  assisted  by 
large  numbers  of  close-support  aircraft,  exhibited  tactics  never 
before  seen  in  warfare.  In  the  spring  of  1940  the  Nazi  forces 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  armies  of  France  and  Belgium  and 
forced  the  evacuation  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  at 
Dunkirk — all  in  little  over  one  month. 

The  rapid  victories  of  the  early  war  period  did  not  lead  to  peace, 
however.  France  and  the  Low  Countries  were  occupied  but  Brit¬ 
ain,  which  was  subjected  to  unprecedented  bombing  and  rocket 
attacks,  refused  to  capitulate,  thwarting  Hitler’s  plans  for  the  war 
in  the  West.  When  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  June 
1941  brought  that  country  into  the  war  and  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  brought  in  the  United  States,  the  war  became  global 
and  took  on  a  different  complexion.  Although  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  suffered  early  defeats,  the  reservoirs  of 
manpower  and  resources  that  each  could  exploit  eventually  sealed 
the  fate  of  Hitler’s  vaunted ‘T  ,000-year  Reich,”  even  though  the 
formidable  Nazi  war  machine  continued  to  fight  for  almost  four 
more  years. 

When  the  Soviet  forces  were  able  to  turn  the  tide  in  their  favor 
on  the  Eastern  Front  and  the  Western  Allies  established  them¬ 
selves  in  France,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  Nevertheless  Hitler  refused  to  seek  peace. 
The  inevitable  result  was  the  destruction  not  only  of  the  country’s 
armed  forces  but  also  of  its  towns  and  cities,  its  industrial  capacity, 
and  its  transportation  systems.  Despite  this  second  catastrophic 
defeat  in  a  thirty-year  period,  the  reputation  for  military  excel¬ 
lence  survived.  The  defeats  were  frequently  attributed  to  mis¬ 
guided  politics,  two-front  wars,  and — in  the  case  of  the  Nazis — 
madness  and  depravity  in  the  top  leadership. 

The  Allies  demanded  and  received  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  Nazi  Germany  in  early  May  1945.  Two  months  later  at  a  sum¬ 
mit  conference  held  at  Postdam  (near  Berlin),  President  Harry  S 
Truman  of  the  United  States,  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee  of 
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Britain,  and  Premier  Joseph  Stalin  of  the  Soviet  Union  decreed, 
inter  alia,  the  demilitarization  of  Germany.  Although  the  Allies 
disagreed  on  many  issues  discussed  at  Potsdam,  they  were  in  ac¬ 
cord  concerning  the  need  to  prevent  a  resurgence  of  German 
militarism;  toward  that  end  they  ordered  total  disarmament.  In 
the  immediate  postwar  years  the  Allies  could  not  agree  on  the 
terms  of  a  peace  treaty,  and  before  long  they  were  aligned  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  cold  war.  By  1949  the  British,  French,  and 
American  zones  of  occupation  had  become  the  Federal  Republic, 
and  the  Soviet  zone  had  become  the  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic  (East  Germany).  The  border  between  the  two  republics  be¬ 
came  the  front  line  of  the  cold  war,  or  in  the  words  popularized  by 
Winston  Churchill,  the  Iron  Curtain.  Soon,  uniformed  Germans 
carrying  weapons  were  appearing  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  By 
the  mid-1950s  military  units  had  been  organized. 

Organization  and  Mission 

In  the  summer  of  1955,  ten  years  after  the  Nazi  surrender  and 
the  end  of  World  War  II  in  Europe,  the  West  German  Federal 
Diet  (Bundestag)  voted  to  authorize  the  recruitment  of  volunteers 
for  the  initial  formation  of  the  federal  armed  forces.  Later  in  the 
year  a  cadre  of  about  100  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
(NCOs)  was  sworn  in  at  a  ceremony  in  Bonn  presided  over  by 
Theodor  Blank,  the  new  republic’s  first  minister  of  defense.  Most 
of  the  initial  volunteers  were  veterans  of  the  World  War  II  Wehr- 
macht  who  had  been  serving  in  the  Federal  Border  Force 
(Bundesgrenzschutz — BGS)  since  the  inception  of  that  lightly 
armed  organization  in  1951  (see  Federal  Police  Agencies,  this  ch.). 

Training  facilities  and  equipment  were  made  available  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  1,500  volunteers  had  reported  for  train¬ 
ing  by  January  1956.  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  addressed  the 
first  contingent  of  recruits  to  the  newly  created  Bundeswehr  on 
January  20, 1956,  as  the  first  training  cycle  began.  Legislation  on 
compulsory  military  service  was  soon  promulgated.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  force  numbered  about  65,000,  including  10,000  vol¬ 
unteers  from  the  BGS,  almost  all  of  whom  were  war  veterans.  The 
reappearance  of  a  German  armed  force,  which  would  have  been 
inconceivable  a  decade  earlier,  had  become  a  reality  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  cold  war. 

According  to  the  Basic  Law,  the  sole  mission  of  the  Bundeswehr 
is  defense.  The  forces  exist  only  to  deter,  in  conjunction  with 
NATO  allies,  a  potential  enemy  attempting  to  use  military  force 
for  territorial  aggrandizement.  The  army  is  charged  with  repel¬ 
ling  the  ground  forces  of  an  invader;  the  air  force  provides  close 
support,  air  defense,  and  reconnaissance;  and  the  navy’s  task  is  to 
defend  the  coasts  and  deny  sea  routes  to  an  enemy  in  the  North 
and  Baltic  seas. 
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In  fulfilling  its  constitutional  responsibility  of  defending  the 
country,  the  Bundeswehr  is  committed  to  act  as  an  element  of  the 
NATO  forces.  The  NATO  mission,  as  it  applies  directly  to  West 
Germany,  is  to  employ  an  integrated  organization  under  unified 
command  to  face  any  aggressor  encroaching  on  the  territory  of 
the  Federal  Republic.  The  Bundeswehr,  in  its  relatively  brief 
history,  has  become  the  largest  single  component  of  the  NATO 
forces  in  Europe. 

Upon  becoming  a  member  of  NATO,  the  Federal  Republic  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  the  raising,  training,  and  equipping  of  twelve  divi¬ 
sions  of  ground  forces,  a  tactical  air  force,  and  a  coastal  patrol 
navy.  In  an  effort  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  Europeans  who  were 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  once  again  seeing  German  soldiers,  the 
new  forces  were  subordinated  to  NATO  command.  That  subordi¬ 
nation  of  forces  continued  in  effect  in  the  early  1980s,  and  oper¬ 
ational  control  was  maintained  by  NATO  (see  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  ch.  8). 

The  Bundeswehr  grew  steadily  during  its  first  decade  and  by 
1964  had  reached  a  strength  of  435,000  of  its  authorized  500,000. 
By  1975  the  total  strength  had  reached  495,000  where  it  remained 
in  early  1982.  Conscripts  accounted  for  about  45  percent  of  the 
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total.  When  the  raising  of  an  army  was  first  discussed  and  even 
after  enactment  of  the  Obligatory  Military  Service  Law  in  1956, 
the  question  whether  the  Bundeswehr  should  be  all-volunteer  or 
conscripted  prompted  spirited  arguments  in  West  Germany.  The 
argument  for  volunteers  was  based  on  the  premise  that  a  modem, 
complex  armed  force  demanded  professionals  rather  than  con¬ 
scripts  who  would  not  serve  long  enough  to  be  properly  trained. 
Those  opposed  to  the  volunteer  force  argued  that  a  professional 
military  establishment  could  become  self-sufficient  and  indepen¬ 
dent  — the  “state  within  a  state”  concept  that  copld  again  bring  on 
military  disaster.  As  matters  developed,  however,  the  decision 
was  based  primarily  on  economic  factors.  An  economy  beginning 
to  boom  dictated  the  need  of  a  draft  law  if  prescribed  manpower 
levels  were  to  be  maintained. 

Military  policymaking  and  planning  responsibilities  are  divided 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  president  of  the  republic,  who  is  elected  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Convention  and  is  much  like  the  monarch  in  the  British 
system,  is  not  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Bundeswehr  (see  The 
Federal  Executive,  ch.  7) .  One  of  the  presidential  responsibilities, 
however,  is  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  officers  and  NCOs. 
The  executive  ultimately  responsible  for  the  country’s  defense  is 
the  federal  chancellor,  but  in  peacetime  much  of  his  responsibility 
is  delegated  to  the  minister  of  defense.  The  minister,  Hans  Apel 
in  early  1982,  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  Bundeswehr  in  peace¬ 
time,  but  command  reverts  to  the  chancellor  in  the  event  of  a 
“state  of  defense,”  that  is,  an  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  Ministry  of  Defense  is  traditionally  headed  by  a  civilian  who 
is  assisted  by  a  parliamentary  state  secretary  and  two  state  secre¬ 
taries.  These  four  civilians  make  up  the  Executive  Group  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defense.  Directly  responsible  to  the  Executive  Group 
are  the  Organization  Office,  the  Press  and  Information  Office,  and 
the  Planning  Office.  Five  military  staffs — Bundeswehr,  army, 
navy,  air  force,  and  Medical  and  Health  Services, — plus  six  admin¬ 
istrative  divisions — personnel,  budget,  administration  and  legal 
affairs,  quartering  and  real  estate,  social  services,  and 
armaments— constitute  the  remainder  of  the  ministry  (see  fig.  22). 

The  top  military  position  in  the  structure  is  that  of  chief  of  the 
Bundeswehr  Defense  Council  whose  title  is  General  Inspector  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  but  he  is  usually  referred  to  as  Bundeswehr 
chief  of  staff.  As  military  adviser  to  the  minister  and  to  the  federal 
government,  he  is  responsible  for  the  basic  concept  of  defense  of 
the  country  and  for  the  implementation  of  policy  after  decisions 
have  been  taken  by  the  political  leadership.  In  fulfilling  overall 
ministerial  responsibilities  including  defense  planning,  the  Bun¬ 
deswehr  chief  of  staff  is  assisted  by  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  (also  called  inspectors)  and  the  surgeon  gen¬ 
eral,  who  are  under  his  executive  authority  and  who  sit  as  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Bundeswehr  Defense  Council. 

There  is  no  general  staff  in  the  Bundeswehr.  For  obvious 
reasons — its  tainted  history  and  condemnation  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials —  that  particular  structure  was  omitted  when  the  Bunde¬ 
swehr  was  being  planned.  Nevertheless,  of  necessity,  a  compara¬ 
ble  body — the  Bundeswehr  Defense  Council— exists  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a  general  staff.  In  its  responsibilities  the  Bundeswehr 
Defense  Council  may  be  compared  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
the  United  States  military  system,  and  it  is  sometimes  referred  to 
in  English  as  the  Joint  Armed  Forces  Staff.  The  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  have  dual  responsibilities  in  that  they  exercise 
administrative  control  over  their  services  in  addition  to  acting  as 
advisers  to  members  of  the  ministry  and  to  other  government 
officials. 

Within  the  executive  branch,  defense  policy  and  basic  defense 
planning  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Security  Council,  a 
special  group  of  cabinet  officers  presided  over  by  the  minister  of 
defense,  who  is  chairman.  The  council  is  also  responsible  for  coor¬ 
dinating  the  implementation  of  its  plans  and  policies.  In  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  the  Bundestag,  in  addition  to  legislating 
appropriations  for  the  defense  budget,  also  debates  defense  policy 
and  monitors  conditions  of  service  and  morale.  Bundestag  mem¬ 
bers  regularly  visit  military  units  and  installations  and  maintain 
regular  contact  with  the  Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  the 
Federal  Armed  Forces,  i.e.,  the  defense  ombudsman. 

Army 

In  the  early  1980s  the  army  continued  to  be  the  largest  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  Bundeswehr  and,  as  from  its  inception,  was  composed 
of  the  Field  Army  (Feldheer)  and  the  Territorial  Army  (Territori- 
alheer).  The  Field  Army  is  the  West  German  component  of  NA¬ 
TO’s  ground  forces  and  would  fight  under  NATO  command  in  the 
event  of  hostilities.  The  Territorial  Army  is  a  home  defense  force 
that  provides  administration,  training,  security,  and  some  combat 
support  but  would  remain  under  national  control  fti  wartime.  To¬ 
tal  army  strength  at  the  beginning  of  1982  was  about  345,000 
officers,  NCOs,  and  soldiers.  About  272,000,  or  79  percent  of  the 
total,  served  in  the  Field  Army. 

The  Field  Army  was  in  the  process  of  a  reorganization  that  was 
expected  to  be  completed  during  1982.  Primarily  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  affected  the  composition,  armament,  and  equipment  of  the 
Field  Army’s  brigades.  The  brigades  were  components  of  twelve 
divisions,  eleven  of  which  were  assigned  to  the  I,  II,  and  III  corps 
headquartered  respectively  at  Munster,  Ulm,  and  Koblenz.  The 
three  West  German  corps  were  components  of  larger  NATO  for¬ 
mations.  The  remaining  division,  which  was  deployed  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  was  also  committed  to  NATO  for  operations 
but  was  not  subordinated  to  one  of  the  West  German  corps. 
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In  developing  the  new  army  structure.  West  German  defense 
officials  have  stressed  that  the  changes  were  designed  to  satisfy 
NATO  requirements,  eliminate  earlier  shortcomings,  incorporate 
improved  technologies,  and  enhance  combat  readiness.  The 
basic  army  formations— corps,  divisions,  brigades,  and  battalions — 
remained  unchanged  after  reorganization.  As  before,  there  were 
to  be  three  corps  and  twelve  divisions,  but  there  were  to  be  thirty- 
six  brigades  instead  of  thirty-three;  in  general,  brigades  were  to  be 
stronger  in  armored  vehicles  than  their  earlier  counterparts. 
Corps  support  troops  were  to  be  heavier  in  antitank  and  antiair¬ 
craft  capabilities.  Divisional  combat  support  units  were  also  to  be 
upgraded. 

The  Territorial  Army,  in  order  to  perform  its  assigned  defense 
and  support  functions,  deployed  its  forces  in  three  geographical 
areas:  Territorial  Command  North,  headquartered  in  Monchen- 
gladbach;  Territorial  Command  South,  Heidelberg;  and  Territo¬ 
rial  Command  Schleswig-Holstein,  Kiel.  The  territorial  com¬ 
mands  were  subdivided  into  military  districts  that  in  turn  were 
subdivided  into  military  regions  and  military  subregions.  The 
major  maneuver  elements  of  the  Territorial  Army,  which  was  also 
undergoing  reorganization,  were  to  be  six  home  defense  brigades, 
maintained  at  varying  strength  levels,  i.e.,  two  at  85  percent,  two 
at  65  percent,  and  two  at  52  percent  of  authorized  strength.  The 
home  defense  brigades  were  to  be  equipped  with  tanks,  armored 
personnel  carriers,  artillery,  and  antitank  guns  and  missiles  in  or¬ 
der  to  perform  their  function  of  providing  security  and  combat 
support  in  the  rear  areas.  It  was  not  contemplated  that  these 
brigades  would  be  committed  to  front-line  combat.  To  fulfill  their 
rear-area  missions  they  were  not  to  be  as  heavily  armed  and  ar¬ 
mored  as  the  brigades  of  the  Field  Army.  Six  additional  home 
defense  brigades  were  to  be  manned  only  at  cadre  strength  but 
would  hold  equipment  to  be  available  for  a  full-strength  brigade 
upon  rapid  mobilization. 

Navy 

The  Federal  Navy  (Bundesmarine)  is  the  smallest  of  the  armed 
forces  and  was  originally  conceived  as  a  coastal  patrol  service  for 
the  country’s  Baltic  and  North  seas  coastlines.  When  the  rearming 
of  West  Germany  was  first  contemplated  in  the  early  1950s,  the 
Western  European  Union  (WEU — see  Glossary)  restricted  the 
navy  to  ships  displacing  3,000  tons  or  less.  Some  of  the  restrictions 
were  lifted  in  1980  permitting,  for  example,  the  construction  of  as 
many  as  eight  destroyers  of  6,000  tons  and  a  training  ship  of  up  to 
5,000  tons.  In  addition  the  restriction  on  auxiliary  vessels  was 
raised  to  6,000  tons.  In  July  1981  the  remaining  restrictions  were 
removed,  but  the  provisions  of  the  1954  protocol  prohibiting,  in¬ 
ter  alia,  the  construction  of  nuclear-powered  warships  were  re¬ 
tained. 
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The  Baltic  and  North  seas  and  the  connecting  waterways  were 
the  principal  areas  of  interest  for  the  navy  and  would  be  its  pri¬ 
mary  areas  of  operations  during  wartime.  The  security  of  the 
coastlines  would  also  be  a  wartime  mission,  but  the  navy  and  its  air 
arm  could  be  expected  to  operate  far  from  German  shores  in  order 
to  perform  their  functions  and  fulfill  their  NATO  commitments. 
From  the  NATO  point  of  view,  denying  an  enemy  easy  access 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  be  a  primary 
responsibility  of  the  West  German  navy. 

In  early  1982  the  navy  had  about  39,000  men,  including  more 
than  7,000  in  the  naval  air  arm.  Approximately  29  percent  of  the 
total  strength  was  made  up  of  conscripts  who,  like  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  army,  served  fifteen-month  tours  of  active  duty.  The 
complexity  of  some  weapons  and  equipment  and  the  extended 
periods  needed  for  training  have  limited  the  occupational  special¬ 
ties  that  conscripts  can  apply  for  during  their  tour. 

In  early  1982  the  ship  inventory  consisted  of  about  200  warships 
and  combat  craft  including  destroyers,  frigates,  submarines,  and 
torpedo  boats,  plus  about  ninety  auxiliary  and  support  vessels.  The 
air  arm  had  about  165  aircraft  including  fighter-bombers,  recon¬ 
naissance  planes,  utility  planes,  and  helicopters.  During  the 
1970s  the  navy  underwent  a  program  of  modernization  that  in¬ 
volved  procurement  of  new  ships  and  aircraft  as  well  as  the  recon¬ 
ditioning  of  older  ships.  During  the  first  half  of  the  decade, 
eighteen  Type  206  submarines  were  commissioned,  raising  the 
number  of  submarines  in  active  service  to  twenty-four.  The  six 
older  boats  were  Type  205,  all  of  which  had  been  commissioned 
during  the  late  1960s.  The  navy’s  largest  warships  were  its  eleven 
destroyers,  and  four  of  those  (all  Hamburg  class)  had  also  been 
reconditioned  during  the  1970s  modernization  program. 

Air  Force 

To  fulfill  its  mission  of  defending  against  attack,  in  early  1982 
the  Federal  Air  Force  (Bundesluftwaffe)  maintained  its  personnel 
and  aircraft  at  a  state  of  combat  readiness  that  would  permit 
immediate  response  to  any  incursion  by  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  In  the  event  of  hostilities  the  air  force,  working  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  NATO  forces,  would  interdict  enemy  ground  and 
air  forces,  protect  friendly  forces  against  air  attack,  and  provide 
close  battlefield  support  to  friendly  ground  troops.  The  air  force 
has  fighter-bombers  and  surface-to-surface  missiles  (SSM)  for  deep 
strikes  against  an  attacking  enemy,  but  it  has  no  long-range  stra¬ 
tegic  capability,  and  the  nuclear  warheads  for  its  SSMs  are  re¬ 
tained  under  United  States  control. 

The  air  force  conducts  constant  reconnaissance  in  order  to 
forestall  surprise  attacks  and,  if  an  attack  were  launched,  immedi¬ 
ate  response  would  be  expected  in  order  to  prevent  enemy  planes 
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from  reaching  important  targets  in  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  other  air  elements  would  be  attempting  to  inflict  as  much 
damage  as  possible  on  enemy  armored  formations  in  order  to  deny 
access  to  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  or  to  halt  units  that 
have  crossed  the  borders.  To  perform  such  combat  tasks  the  air 
force  required  a  variety  of  high-performance  aircraft  as  well  as 
trained  personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  them.  Also  required 
was  the  modern  electronic  equipment  for  the  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  units  and  for  communications.  Almost  from  its  inception  the 
air  force  has  been  known  as  a  well-trained  and  well-equipped 
organization,  and  plans  for  the  1980s  and  1990s  indicate  that  the 
authorities  intend  that  the  reputation  will  be  maintained. 

Ground  elements  of  the  air  force’s  air  defense  units  were  armed 
with  Nike  and  Hawk  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAM)  and  20mm  auto¬ 
matic  antiaircraft  guns.  The  improved  Hawk — known  as  I  Hawk — 
is  a  mobile  system  having  a  range  of  forty  kilometers.  The  Nike 
Hercules,  even  though  it  is  an  older  system,  is  expected  to  be  the 
150-kilometer-range  SAM  throughout  the  1980s.  The  20mm  is  a 
twin-mount  gun  designed  for  protection  against  low-level  air  at¬ 
tacks,  but  it  will  be  augmented  in  that  role  by  the  deployment  of 
fully  mobile  Roland  2  SAMs  during  the  early  1980s. 

As  part  of  the  Bundeswehr  the  air  force  is  commanded  by  the 
minister  of  defense  in  peacetime,  and  its  staff  is  a  component  of 
die  Ministry  of  Defense.  The  ranking  uniformed  member  is  the 
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Inspector  of  the  Federal  Air  Force  (Inspekteur  des  Bundesluft- 
waffe)  who,  as  air  chief  of  staff,  is  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Council  and  the  principal  adviser  on  air  force  matters  to  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  defense  and  the  government.  Operational  control  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  NATO  commander  of  Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe 
(see  fig.  20).  Combat  units  are  assigned  to  the  4th  Allied  Tactical 
Air  Force  headquartered  at  Ramstein,  which  also  controls  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  units,  and  the  2d  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force 
headquartered  at  Mdnchengladbach,  which  also  controls  units 
from  Belgium,  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Extensive  plans  for  upgrading  the  capabilities  of  the  air  force 
during  the  1980s  include  acquisition  of  210  Tornadoes  and  175 
Alpha  Jets  plus  the  improvement  of  the  armament  and  electronic 
gear  of  the  120  F-4F  Phantom  IIs.  The  Tornado— under  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  joint  effort  by  Britain,  Italy,  and  the  Federal  Republic — 
will  greatly  enhance  the  NATO  capability  to  repel  heavily  ar¬ 
mored  ground  forces  as  well  as  high-speed,  low-flying,  all-weather 
attack  aircraft.  The  Alpha  Jet — a  joint  development  enterprise  of 
the  Federal  Republic  and  France — was  intended  to  replace  the 
large  number  of  aging  Fiat  G-91s  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  of 
the  aircraft  inventory.  The  Alpha  Jet  was  designed  for  rugged 
and  frequent  use  in  the  ground  support  role.  Its  relatively  uncom¬ 
plicated  design  and  equipment  will  permit  multiple  combat  sor¬ 
ties  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance.  Ninety  Alpha  Jets  were 
already  in  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  1982. 

Budgetary  Problems 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Bundeswehr  in  the  mid-1950s,  military 
issues  have  received  mixed  reaction  from  the  public.  As  a  result 
the  military  establishment  has  frequently  received  greater  sup¬ 
port  from  politicians  than  seemed  warranted  by  the  attitudes  of 
their  constituents,  particularly  the  generation  bom  after  World 
War  II.  The  dichotomy  of  attitudes  frequently  led  to  difficulties 
in  providing  sufficient  funding  to  the  Bundeswehr  to  maintain  its 
personnel  and  equipment  at  desired  levels  even  though  a  consen¬ 
sus  did  seem  to  acknowledge  the  need  for  defense.  Budget  prob¬ 
lems  were  compounded  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  as  costs 
escalated  and  most  Western  economies,  including  West  Ger¬ 
many’s,  entered  a  period  of  recession.  As  a  percentage  of  overall 
federal  spending,  the  defense  budget  decreased  from  22.4  per¬ 
cent  in  1974,  to  19.6  percent  in  1977,  to  18.1  percent  in  1980. 

In  1978  the  Federal  Republic  made  a  commitment  to  NATO  to 
increase  its  defense  spending  by  3  percent  a  year  in  real  terms,  but 
the  pledge  became  difficult  for  the  government  of  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  as  the  economy  faltered  in  the  early  1980s.  As 
1982  began,  the  Schmidt  government  was  drawing  criticism  from 
the  Christian  Democratic  political  opposition  as  well  as  from  some 
NATO  partners  because  of  actual  cuts  in  defense  spending  rather 
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than  the  pledged  3  percent  increase.  Schmidt  countered  with  the 
argument  that  the  Federal  Republic  should  be  judged  on  its  over¬ 
all  contribution  to  NATO,  that  is,  on  the  efficiency  and  combat 
readiness  of  the  Bundeswehr,  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  money 
spent  during  a  particular  time  period.  At  the  same  time,  Schmidt 
opposed  members  of  his  own  party  who  wanted  to  make  deeper 
cuts  in  the  1982  defense  budget. 

Citizens  in  Uniform 

Personnel  Policies 

The  overall  strength  ceiling  of  500,000  for  the  Bundeswehr  was 
set  by  the  Paris  Agreements  of  October  1954.  In  addition  to 
active  duty  personnel  (495,000),  in  early  1982  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  175,000  civilian  men  and  women  employed  by  the  forces. 
Active  duty  personnel  in  the  three  services — army,  navy,  and  air 
force— comprised  three  different  categories:  conscripts,  volun¬ 
teers,  and  regulars.  In  accord  with  standards  considered  nec¬ 
essary  by  NATO,  the  Federal  Republic  has  attempted  to  maintain 
a  ratio  of  about  55  percent  volunteers  and  regulars  to  45  percent 
conscripts.  Strength  figures  and*  ratios  remained  stable  from  the 
early  1970s  into  the  early  1980s,  but  the  number  of  conscripts 
often  tended  to  be  closer  to  50  percent  than  to  the  targeted  45 
percent.  The  higher  than  desired  ratio  of  conscripts  to  longer 
service  personnel  frequently  resulted  in  conscripts  serving  as  jun¬ 
ior  NCOs,  a  practice  frowned  upon  because  of  the  rapid  turnover 
of  conscripts.  Defense  officials  expressed  concern  about  serious 
shortages  of  eligible  conscripts  that  will  appear  about  1988  and 
become  more  severe  in  the  1990s.  Despite  the  need  for  special¬ 
ists  of  all  sorts  in  the  services  in  the  early  1980s  and  the  worry 
about  even  being  able  to  conscript  enough  young  men  in  the  late 
1980s,  the  authorities  have*  made  little  or  no  effort  to  recruit 
women  into  the  armed  forces. 

At  the  end  of  1978  there  were  over  62,000  regulars  serving  in 
the  Bundeswehr,  of  whom  almost  32,000  were  officers  (including 
600  officer  candidates)  and  over  30,000  were  senior  NCOs.  Actu¬ 
ally  the  number  of  officers  was  about  the  same  as  authorized,  but 
the  age  distribution  bothered  personnel  specialists.  There  was  a 
bulge  in  the  age-group  from  fifty-three  to  fifty-eight,  a  noticeable 
contraction  in  the  forty-five  through  fifty-two  age-group,  and  an 
excessive  bulge  in  the  thirty-six  through  forty-four  age-group.  The 
poor  distribution  in  age-and  rank-groups  is  expected  to  lead  to 
personnel  management  difficulties  in  the  future.  Reassignment 
to  desirable  posts  would  be  slowed  considerably,  and  a  possible 
promotion  barrier  would  result  in  officers  becoming  overage  in 
grade,  with  the  consequence  being  lowered  morale.  In  1978 
about  42  percent  of  regular  line  officers  were  over  forty  years  old, 
a  figure  that  was  expected  to  rise  to  66  percent  in  1985  and  75 
percent  in  1990.  This  serious  threat  to  morale,  efficiency,  and 
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combat  readiness  was  of  particular  concern  to  defense  officials 
who  ordered  special  studies  be  made  in  an  attempt  to  find  rem¬ 
edies.  Similar  problems  affected  the  senior  NCO  ranks  where 
solutions  were  also  being  sought  in  order  to  limit  the  adverse 
impact  on  ambitious  younger  NCOs  who  were  being  stymied  in 
their  normal  career  advancements. 

Service  Obligations 

In  July  1956  the  Obligatory  Military  Service  Law  was  enacted 
stating  that  all  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five 
are  subject  to  conscription  for  military  service.  Exemptions  are 
granted  to  university  students  and  to  apprentices  in  certain  voca¬ 
tions  but,  to  maintain  force  levels,  about  210,000  young  men  must 
be  drafted  annually.  Conscripts  serve  fifteen-month  tours  of  ac¬ 
tive  duty  after  which  they  have  reserve  obligations.  The  Basic  Law 
guarantees  the  right  to  refuse  military  service  on  grounds  of  con¬ 
science:  “No  one  may  be  compelled  against  his  conscience  to 
render  war  service  involving  the  use  of  arms.”  Conscientious 
objectors  may  be  required  to  serve  eighteen  months  in  some  alter¬ 
native  civilian  capacity.  During  the  1970s  about  35,000  young 
men  annually  applied  for  conscientious  objector  status.  In  1979 
the  figure  had  risen  to  45,000,  and  in  1981  the  more  than  58,000 
conscientious  objectors  alarmed  officials  who  were  already  con¬ 
cerned  about  declining  numbers  of  draft  eligibles. 

Short-term  volunteers  in  the  Bundeswehr  enlist  for  periods  of 
twenty-one  months  to  three  years.  Other  volunteers  enlist  for 
periods  of  up  to  fifteen  years.  Officers  also  serve  terms  of  varying 
lengths.  Regular  status  is  conferred  on  those  NCOs  and  officers 
who  request  it,  depending  on  performance  records,  occupational 
specialties,  and  vacancies.  The  total  number  of  regular  NCOs  and 
officers  serving  on  active  duty  is  regulated  by  law. 

The  role  of  women  in  the  Bundeswehr,  except  in  civilian  capaci¬ 
ties,  is  practically  nonexistent.  The  Basic  Law  states:  “Women 
shall  not  be  required  by  law  to  render  service  in  any  unit  of  the 
armed  forces.  On  no  account  shall  they  be  employed  in  any 
service  involving  the  use  of  arms.”  Approximately  50,000 
women  were  employed  in  civilian  positions  in  the  Bundeswehr  at 
the  end  of  the  1970s. 

In  1970  the  federal  government  appointed  a  group  of  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  to  a  commission  to  analyze  the  Bundeswehr  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  its  structure  and  manpower 
levels  and  the  options  open  to  the  government  for  the  late  1970s, 
the  1980s,  and  beyond.  Known  as  the  Force  Structure  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  group  stated  in  its  report  to  the  federal  government  that 
volunteer  forces  were  highly  desirable  because  of  their  cost- 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  and  because  of  the  elimination  of 
problems  connected  with  a  conscripted  force,  including  the  issue 
of  conscientious  objectors.  The  commission,  however,  said  that  it 
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could  not  recommend  converting  the  Bundeswehr  to  an  all¬ 
volunteer  force  because  of  “security,  financial,  and  manpower 
reasons”  that  militated  against  such  a  force  at  that  time.  The  same 
reasons  existed  in  the  early  1980s,  and  conscription  continued.  In 
addition  to  the  very  pragmatic  reasons  of  needing  conscripts  to  fill 
the  ranks,  the  federal  government  has  also  stated  that  universal 
conscription  is  a  means  of  keeping  the  armed  forces  close  to  the 
people  and  preventing  the  development  of  a  separated,  military 
elite. 

Conditions  of  Service 

When  the  Federal  Republic  was  founded  in  1949  and  during  the 
next  year  or  two  when  the  recreation  of  German  armed  forces  was 
under  public  discussion,  many  of  the  country’s  cities  were  still 
disfigured  by  the  shells  of  bombed-out  buildings  and  by  huge 
mounds  of  nibble.  To  many  Germans  the  memories  of  wartime 
disaster  were  still  too  vivid — even  the  thought  of  rearming  the 
country  was  distasteful.  But  even  those  citizens  who  recognized 
the  necessity  for  defense  were  convinced  that  the  new  armed 
forces  would  have  to  be  unlike  any  that  had  previously  existed  in 
German  history.  Retired  Bundeswehr  general  Wolf  von  Baudissin, 
referring  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  planned  the  new  military 
organization,  said,  “an  awareness  of  the  extent  of  the  military, 
political  and  moral  disaster  marking  the  period  1933-45  played  a 
decisive  role  here.”  The  consensus  was  that  the  Bundeswehr 
would  have  to  be  a  constitutionally  legalized  institution,  designed 
solely  for  defense.  Futhermore  the  military  would  be  unequivo¬ 
cally  controlled  by  civilian  authorities;  citizens  serving  in  the 
forces  would  have  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights,  thus  ensur¬ 
ing  that  their  loyalties  would  be  to  the  democratically  organized 
republic  rather  than  to  a  fiihrer  or  faction. 

Thus  the  earliest  conceptions  of  the  Bundeswehr  were — for  the 
West  Germans — of  an  entirely  new  kind  of  armed  forces.  The 
planners  wanted  to  be  sure  that  no  images  of  the  Weimar  Reich- 
wehr  or  Hitler’s  Wehrmacht  could  be  associated  with  the  Bundes¬ 
wehr.  Literature  on  the  subject  makes  much  of  the  twin 
concepts  of  “citizens  in  uniform”  and  "Innere  Fiihrung"  (inner 
leadership).  The  two  ideas  are  intertwined,  and  both  originated  in 
the  strong  resolve  of  many  West  Germans  of  the  early  postwar 
period  to  somehow  ensure  that  there  could  not  be  a  resurgence  of 
the  old  German  militarism.  The  idea  behind  the  emphasis  on 
citizens  in  uniform  is  to  remind  all  West  Germans  that  their  ser¬ 
vicemen  are  of  the  people  and  work  for  the  people.  In  this  way 
the  founders  of  the  postwar  republic  hoped  to  avoid  creating  a 
military  elite  that  could  lead  to  the  “state  within  a  state”  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  new  concept  was  also  a  move  to  guarantee  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  people  serving  in  the  armed  forces  even  though 
those  rights  might  be  restricted  at  times  because  of  the  special 
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nature  of  military  duties. 

In  the  Bundeswehr  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman  does  not  give  up 
his  political  status  as  a  citizen  because  he  has  donned  a  uniform. 
He  continues  to  be  a  member  of  the  community  from  which  he 
entered  the  service  as  well  as  of  the  West  German  political 
community  as  a  whole.  He  may  run  for  office  at  the  local,  state,  or 
federal  level  and  if  elected,  he  would  be  permitted  to  resign  from 
the  military  to  take  his  seat.  Regulars  and  volunteers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  join  a  servicemen’s  union  or,  if  they  so  choose,  a  national 
civil  servants’  union.  Conscripts  are  permitted  to  retain  member¬ 
ships  in  trade  unions  to  which  they  belonged  before  entering  the 
service.  Recognizing  the  overwhelming  importance  of  discipline 
as  a  basic  ingredient  of  the  military  life,  the  planners  stated  their 
objective  of  creating  “not  a  democratic  army,  but  an  army  to  serve 
a  democratic  society.” 

The  concept  of  Innere  Fiihrung  charges  each  serviceman  with 
the  responsibility  of  defending  his  country  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  own  conscience  rather  than  because  of  blind  loyalty. 
The  new  principle  of  leadership,  that  is,  self-leadership,  applies  to 
everyone  in  uniform  from  the  most  senior  general  to  the  conscript 
entering  basic  training.  For  the  NCOs,  officers,  and  generals  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  forces  in  1956,  most  of  whom  were 
veterans  of  the  Wehrmacht  or  Luftwaffe  of  World  War  II,  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  new  principles  meant  unlearning  those  that  had 
guided  them  in  their  earlier  service.  In  essence  the  principles  of 
citizens  in  uniform  and  Innere  Fiihrung  are  designed  to  guide 
relationships  between  subordinates  and  superiors,  between  peers, 
and  between  the  individual  serviceman  and  the  society. 

Another  innovation  that  set  the  Bundeswehr  apart  from  earlier 
German  military  organizations  was  the  establishment  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  defense  ombudsman  (Parliamentary  Commissioner  for 
the  Federal  Armed  Forces),  who  is  appointed  by  the  Bundestag. 
The  ombudsman  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  activities  of  the 
chief  administrators  of  the  services  while  at  the  same  time  guard¬ 
ing  the  constitutional  rights  of  individual  servicemen.  All  Bundes¬ 
wehr  personnel  have  the  right  of  direct  petition  to  the 
ombudsman.  Between  6,500  and  7,000  complaints  were  handled 
by  the  ombudsman  annually  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s. 

Training 

The  basic  objective  of  the  training  program  is  to  maintain  the 
combat  readiness  of  the  Bundeswehr  in  fulfillment  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  NATO  obligations.  The  program  covers  everything  from 
basic  training  to  study  at  a  military  academy  or  the  Bundeswehr 
Staff  College  and  aims  at  imparting  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
technical  competence  while  instilling  the  discipline  required  of 
armed  forces  in  combat  situations.  The  educational  opportunities 
offered  to  servicemen  in  accordance  with  their  terms  of  service 
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are  designed  to  meet  military  requirements  but,  to  the  extent 
possible,  this  education  also  aims  at  easing  the  eventual  transition 
to  civilian  life.  The  Bundeswehr  operates  thirty  technical  col¬ 
leges  in  which  qualified  personnel  may  request  training.  Qualifi¬ 
cations  are  determined  by  length  of  enlistment  and  educational 
background. 

Basic  training  and  small-unit  training  are  scheduled  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis.  For  the  conscript  the  entire  fifteen-month  tour  is 
devoted  to  one  kind  of  training  or  another,  but  he  is  not  eligible  for 
attendance  at  service  schools  unless  he  voluntarily  extends  his 
term  of  service.  In  the  army  about  44,000  conscripts  are  called  up 
each  quarter  and  begin  their  military  service  with  three  months  of 
basic  training  in  training  commands.  After  basic  training  the  con¬ 
scripts  are  assigned  to  operational  commands  where  they  spend  a 
year  participating  in  small-unit  training  and,  possibly,  in  battalion, 
brigade,  division,  corps,  and  NATO  exercises.  Naturally  con¬ 
scripts  are  not  on  active  duty  long  enough  to  take  part  in  the  field 
exercises  of  all  levels,  but  before  discharge  every  conscript  will 
have  spent  a  substantial  part  of  his  tour  in  various  training  situa¬ 
tions.  Because  requisite  facilities  are  limited  in  a  country  as 
densely  populated  as  the  Federal  Republic,  the  West  German 
army  must  compete  with  other  NATO  forces  for  space  in  which  to 
conduct  large  field  exercises. 

Air  force  and  navy  conscripts  are  also  called  up  quarterly  and 
spend  their  first  three  months  undergoing  basic  training.  Airmen 
are  then  assigned  to  units  where  they  receive  on-the-job  training. 
But  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  modem  army,  air  force 
personnel  are  frequently  assigned  to  highly  complex  weapons  sys¬ 
tems,  where  it  is  generally  accepted  that  longer  experience  leads 
to  increased  competency.  The  necessary  technical  training  in  the 
air  force  is  not  only  expensive  but  also  time-consuming;  officials 
are  thus  motivated  to  maintain  a  lower  ratio  between  conscripts 
and  longer  term  personnel  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  in  the 
army. 

Jet  pilots  and  missile  personnel  of  the  air  force  are  trained  in  the 
United  States  under  long-standing  agreements  between  the  two 
governments.  Eighty  to  100  West  German  pilots  per  year  were 
trained  at  air  bases  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  the  Bundesluftwaffe.  Conversion  training  for  pilots  of  the 
new  Alpha  Jets  and  Tornadoes  was  taking  place  in  the  early  1980s 
in  Sardinia  and  England  respectively.  Training  on  multi-engine 
aircraft  and  helicopters  is  conducted  within  the  Federal  Republic. 

Naval  conscripts  and  volunteers  receive  basic  training  at  shore 
stations  after  which  they  are  assigned  to  ships  or  shore-based  sup¬ 
port  units  for  advanced  training  and  routine  naval  duties.  Some 
volunteers  are  sent  to  schools  for  advanced  training  before  report¬ 
ing  to  operational  units.  As  in  the  army  and  air  force,  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  naval  training  comes  in  joint  exercises  with  other  NATO 
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forces,  and  the  frequency  of  such  exercises  makes  it  unlikely  that 
even  a  conscript  could  complete  his  tour  without  having  partici¬ 
pated  in  such  an  exercise. 

Medical  and  Health  Services  personnel  also  receive  basic  mili¬ 
tary  training  as  well  as  basic  medical  training  in  facilities 
maintained  by  the  army,  navy,  and  air  force.  On  the  professional 
side  they  receive  training  in  first  aid  and  in  basic  military  medi¬ 
cine.  Subsequent  training  includes  emergency  lifesaving  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  for  use  in  responding  to  disasters. 
Personnel  then  progress  to  specific  training  in  specialties  such  as 
hospital  orderly,  laboratory  assistant,  anesthetist’s  assistant,  and 
medical  technician. 

The  training  of  volunteers  varies  according  to  educational  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  and  length  of  enlistment.  The  only  educa¬ 
tional  requirement  for  enlistment  in  the  Bundeswehr  is 
completion  of  five  years  at  the  secondary  school  ( Hauptschule ) 
level  (see  Education,  ch.  2).  Recruiters  prefer  that  the  enlistee 
will  also  have  completed  some  vocational  schooling  after  second¬ 
ary  school,  but  such  training  is  not  a  prerequisite.  The  level  of 
education  achieved  before  volunteering  for  military  service  deter¬ 
mines  whether  a  recruit  enters  as  a  private,  a  junior  NCO,  or  an 
officer  candidate.  A  volunteer  is  given  aptitude  tests,  which  aid 
him  and  the  military  counselors  in  selecting  the  field  of  training 
for  which  he  is  best  qualified.  Long-term  servicemen  are  af¬ 
forded  many  educational  opportunities  during  the  course  of  a 
career  that  enable  advancement  within  the  NCO  ranks  and,  in 
some  cases,  promotion  to  officer  rank.  In  the  early  1980s  training 
for  promotion  into  the  career  NCO  ranks  of  any  of  the  three 
services  required  at  least  twelve  months  of  combined  fieldwork 
and  schooling. 

An  officer  candidate  in  the  army,  navy,  or  air  force  faces  a  long, 
arduous  training  program.  Those  aspiring  to  be  regular  officers,  as 
well  as  nonpermanent  officers  who  spend  up  to  twelve  years  on 
active  duty,  generally  spend  about  five  years  in  formal  training 
programs.  An  officer  candidate  receives  basic  training  like  any 
other  recruit  after  which  he  attends  an  officer  candidate  school 
operated  by  the  army,  navy,  or  air  force.  After  passing  a  qualify¬ 
ing  examination  the  candidate  is  sent  to  Hamburg  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  or  to  Munich  Military  Academy  for  three  years  of  university- 
level  or  technical  college-level  study  leading  to  an  academic 
degree  or  to  a  diploma,  respectively.  After  graduation  and  com¬ 
missioning,  the  officer  then  attends  one  of  several  service  schools 
for  training  in  his  branch  and  specialty  before  reporting  to  his  duty 
assignment. 

The  academies  at  Hamburg  and  Munich  began  operations  in 
October  1973  and  within  four  years  attained  their  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  of  4,570  students.  The  two  academies  offor  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  with  particular  stress  on  scientific  and  technical 
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courses,  but  not  ignoring  the  need  for  study  in  the  social  sciences. 
During  the  first  five  years  of  operation,  about  two-thirds  of  those 
who  enrolled  in  the  academies  were  awarded  degrees  or  diplo¬ 
mas.  At  about  a  two-to-one  ratio,  students  opted  for  curricula 
leading  to  academic  degrees  rather  than  diplomas. 

Attendance  at  the  Hamburg  and  Munich  academies  is  restricted 
to  officer  candidates  who  sign  on  for  at  least  twelve  years,  but 
nonattendance  does  not  necessarily  rule  out  a  career  as  a  regular 
officer  or  as  a  nonpermanent  officer  provided  that  an  individual 
has  qualifications,  e.g.,  proficiency  in  computers  or  another  tech¬ 
nology,  that  might  be  in  demand  in  one  of  the  services.  The  same 
applies  to  a  candidate  who  has  not  succeeded  academically  but  has 
the  talent  and  ambition  to  continue  seeking  a  career  as  an  officer. 

Seven  years  after  graduation  from  one  of  the  academies,  a  regu¬ 
lar  line  officer  would  generally  be  scheduled  for  attendance  at  a 
fourteen-week  branch  course  which,  in  addition  to  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  examination,  is  prerequisite  to  promotion  to  field 
grade,  that  is,  to  major  or  lieutenant  commander.  Field  grade 
officers  attend  courses  that  train  them  for  general  staff  assign¬ 
ments.  The  courses  offered  at  staff  colleges  are  similar  to  those 
offered  at  a  comparable  level  American  military  college:  S-l 
courses  include  studies  in  personnel  matters,  public  affairs,  and 
Innere  Fiihrung — a  subject  given  particular  stress  throughout  all 
levels  of  the  Bundeswehr  training  and  educational  structure.  S-2 
courses  are  devoted  to  military  intelligence  and  security;  S-3 
courses  concern  operations  and  training;  and  S-4,  logistics. 

Military  Medicine 

Medical  care  of  Bundeswehr  personnel  is  provided  by  the  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Health  Services  whose  chief,  the  surgeon  general,  and  his 
staff  form  an  integral  component  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  In 
peacetime  the  medical  services  are  responsible  for  preventive 
medicine  and  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  Such  care  is  provided  at  medical  centers  that 
are  located  near  troop  formations  or,  in  the  case  of  units  in  the 
field,  by  medical  detachments  organic  to  major  units.  Naval  ships 
have  their  own  assigned  medical  personnel.  Inpatient  care  is 
provided  by  medical  centers,  station  hospitals,  and,  at  times,  civil¬ 
ian  hospitals.  During  wartime  the  Medical  and  Health  Services 
would  become  responsible  for  the  evacuation  as  well  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  casualties. 

In  planning  for  a  defense  emergency,  the  medical  services  have 
divided  West  Germany  into  three  zones  to  expedite  handling  of 
casualties.  In  the  area  that  would  be  expected  to  be  closest  to 
actual  combat — the  eastern  border — mobile  field  medical  detach¬ 
ments  and  casualty'  clearing  stations  would  be  responsible  for  life¬ 
saving  measures,  first  aid,  classification,  and  evacuation  of 
casualties  to  the  second  medical  echelon.  The  most  rapid  means 
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of  evacuation  possible,  preferably  helicopter,  would  be  given  top 
priority.  In  the  second  zone — a  strip  of  territory  covering  the 
middle  of  the  country  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Swiss  border — 
200-bed  station  hospitals  would  be  activated  to  provide  all  nec¬ 
essary  care,  both,  emergency  and  routine,  to  all  casualties.  The 
third  medical  zone — bordering  the  Low  Countries  and  France — 
would  have  several  1,000-bed  hospitals  designed  to  provide  in- 
depth  care  and  recuperation  facilities. 

The  army,  navy,  and  air  force  have  administrative  control  over 
the  medical  services  during  peacetime  and  wartime,  but  technical 
control  and  supervision  is  a  function  of  the  surgeon  general,  who 
sits  as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Council  and  is  the  government’s 
chief  adviser  on  military  medical  affairs.  Under  the  reorganization 
of  the  Bundeswehr  (in  progress  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s), 
medical  units  assigned  to  corps  and  divisions  were  to  be  restruc¬ 
tured  in  order  to  provide  constant  support  to  the  brigades.  After 
completion  of  the  reorganization,  the  medical  battalion  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  will  have  five  companies  instead  of  three,  and  each  company 
will  be  equipped  to  establish  a  casualty  clearing  station.  The  new’ 
structure  of  medical  units  operating  with  the  three  armed  services 
is  expected  to  provide  better  care  to  personnel  during  peacetime 
and  to  provide  cadres  around  which  wartime  units  and  hospitals 
could  rapidly  be  activated. 

Reserves 

The  new  military  structure  that  has  emerged  from  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  relies  on  rapid  mobilization  of  reserves  to  bring  the  combat 
support  and  other  support  units  of  divisions  and  corps  up  to  autho¬ 
rized  strength  in  a  declared  emergency.  Both  the  Field  Army  and 
the  Territorial  Army  have  units  at  cadre  strength  needing  aug¬ 
mentation  to  reach  wartime  levels.  Many  active  duty  officers  and 
NCOs,  whose  peacetime  assignments  are  in  military  schools  and 
other  noncombat  agencies,  are  earmarked  for  positions  in  combat 
units  to  which  they  would  report  immediately  when  so  ordered. 
They  would  be  replaced  by  members  of  the  Standby  Readiness 
reserve  who  would  also  fill  positions  that  are  not  normally  oc¬ 
cupied  in  peacetime. 

About  2  million  former  servicemen  constituted  the  overall  re¬ 
serve  pool  in  early  1982  and,  of  these,  about  1  million  would  be 
available  for  rapid  mobilization.  Over  200,000  reservists  are 
called  up  for  annual  training  periods.  At  this  time,  those  officers 
and  NCOs  earmarked  for  mobilization  assignments  to  combat 
units  join  the  reservists  for  field  training.  Those  reservists  who 
have  had  training  within  two  or  three  years  and  all  servicemen 
discharged  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  constitute  the 
Standby  Readiness  component  and  are  subject  to  immediate  mo¬ 
bilization.  Former  extended  service  officers  and  NCOs  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  recall  until  age  sixty;  regulars  until  age  sixty-five. 
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Uniforms,  Insignia,  and  Ranks 

As  with  most  armed  forces,  the  Bundeswehr  has  developed  a 
variety  of  uniforms  for  wear  on  different  occasions  and  in  different 
situations,  but  the  most  common  for  general  duty  and  most  off- 
post  activities  is  the  service  uniform.  The  army’s  service  uniform 
consists  of  a  light  gray,  single-breasted  coat  and  darker  gray  trou¬ 
sers,  worn  with  a  light  blue  or  a  white  shirt,  black  tie,  and  black 
shoes.  A  peaked,  visored  cap  is  the  common  headgear  with  the 
service  uniform,  but  berets  of  solid  colors  are  also  worn.  Armored 
troops  wear  black  berets,  paratroops  maroon,  and  infantry  dark 
green.  Dress  uniforms  featuring  dinner  jackets  or  double-breasted 
coats  are  worn  by  officers  for  various  social  occasions. 

The  traditional  arm-of-service  colors  have  been  retained  by  the 
Bundeswehr  and  appear  as  facing  on  collar  flashes  or  piping  on 
hats  and  shoulder  straps,  and  as  seam  stripes  on  trousers.  General 
officers  wear  a  braided  gold  piping,  other  officers  wear  silver. 
Piping  colors  are  maroon  for  general  staff,  green  for  infantry,  red 
for  artillery,  pink  for  armor,  black  for  engineers,  yellow  for  com¬ 
munications,  and  various  other  colors  for  the  remaining  branches 
of  service.  The  national  cockade — a  gold,  red,  and  black  rosette — 
is  worn  by  all  ranks  above  the  cap  ornament.  All  ranks  also  wear 
combat  uniforms — coveralls  or  camouflage  fatigues — for  field 
duty. 

The  naval  forces  wear  the  traditional  navy  blue,  double- 
breasted  coats  and  trousers  and  the  summer  whites  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  many  of  the  world’s  navies.  The  air  forces  wear  a  medium- 
blue  coat  and  trousers  with  a  light-blue  shirt,  dark-blue  tie,  and 
black  shoes. 

Officer  ranks  correspond  directly  to  equivalent  ranks  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  In  the  army  and  air  force  the 
company  grades  are  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and  captain;  field 
grades  are  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel;  and  the  four 
general  officer  grades  are  brigadier  general,  mqjor  general,  lieu¬ 
tenant  general,  and  general.  Navy  officer  ranks  also  correspond, 
but  the  terminology  differs,  and  the  rank  titles  do  not  translate 
directly  as  do  most  of  those  in  the  army  and  air  force. 

Rank  insignia  are  worn  on  shoulder  straps  or,  for  naval  officers, 
on  the  lower  sleeve  and  are  very  similar  to  equivalent  rank  insig¬ 
nia  in  the  United  States  forces  (see  fig.  23).  NCO  ranks  are  based 
on  those  used  in  the  Prussian  armies  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  relate  them  directly  to  United  States  NCO 
ranks.  Enlisted  and  warrant  officer  ranks  are  designated  by  chev¬ 
rons  and  variations  of  chevrons  that  are  displayed  on  shoulder 
straps. 

Foreign  Military  Relations 

Since  World  War  II,  military  forces  of  several  foreign  countries 
have  been  deployed  in  West  Germany — first  as  occupation  troops 
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and  since  the  mid-1950s  as  allies  and  members  of  NATO.  The 
United  States  has  maintained  the  strongest  of  the  foreign  forces, 
but  Britain  and  France  have  also  deployed  sizable  contingents. 
Belgium,  Canada,  and  the  Netherlands  also  maintained  troop 
units  there,  but  the  latter  two  were  little  more  than  token  forces. 

At  the  beginning  of  1982  the  United  States  maintained  about 
208,000  troops  in  West  Germany  and  about  4,500  in  West  Berlin. 
The  various  military  headquarters  included  United  States  Army 
Europe  in  Heidelberg,  Seventh  Army  in  Stuttgart,  V  Corps  in 
Frankfurt,  VII  Corps  in  Stuttgart,  and  United  States  Air  Force 
Europe  in  Ramstein.  Elements  of  these  major  formations  were 
deployed  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  there  were  four 
army  divisions  and  three  brigades  in  the  United  States  earmarked 
for  emergency  deployment  to  Europe.  The  United  States  forces 
in  West  Berlin  comprised  headquarters  elements  and  an  infantry 
brigade.*  Equipment  for  United  States  forces  in  West  Germany 
included  about  3,000  main  battle  tanks  and  approximately  300 
combat  aircraft.  Some  of  the  tanks  were  stockpiled  for  use  by 
troops  who  would  be  airlifted  from  the  United  States  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

British  forces  in  West  Germany  in  early  1982  numbered  about 
55,000  in  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine  (BAOR),  almost  1 1,000  in 
air  force  units,  and  about  3,000  in  a  West  Berlin  infantry  brigade. 
The  BAOR  deployed  a  corps  consisting  of  four  armored  divisions 
and  an  artillery  division.  An  additional  infantry  formation  with 
specialized  training  and  capabilities — the  5th  Field  Force — was 
also  directly  subordinate  to  BAOR.  The  British  forces  operated 
about  600  main  battle  tanks  and  about  150  combat  aircraft.  Cana¬ 
dian  forces  in  the  country  numbered  only  about  3,000,  making  up 
one  mechanized  brigade  armed  with  thirty-nine  Leopard  tanks. 

Because  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  share  borders  with  the 
Federal  Republic  and  because  their  national  armies  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  NATO,  the  eftact  deployment  of  their  forces  (whether  or  not 
they  are  in  the  home  countries  or  in  West  Germany)  is  not  of  major 
significance.  All  major  combat  units  of  Belgium’s  65,000-man 
army  and  of  the  Netherlands’  63,000-man  army  are  integrated 
into  the  NATO  forces,  but  Belgium  usually  maintained  a  West 
German  garrison  of  about  25,000;  the  Netherlands  force  in  West 
Germany  in  the  early  1980s  numbered  about  5,000.  In  an  emer¬ 
gency  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  could  field  almost  400  main 
battle  tanks  and  140  combat  aircraft  and  460  main  battle  tanks  and 
180  combat  aircraft,  respectively. 

France  also  maintained  about  50,000  troops  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public,  most  of  whom  were  assigned  to  the  French  II  Corps  de¬ 
ployed  in  Baden-Wiirttemberg,  which  shares  a  border  with 
France.  The  maneuver  elements  of  the  corps  comprised  three 
armored  divisions;  support  elements  included  a  tactical  nuclear 
missile  regiment,  but  operational  control  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
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was  held  by  the  president  rather  than  by  a  military  commander. 
France  also  maintained  an  infantry  regiment  and  an  armored 
regiment  in  West  Berlin.  The  position  of  France  among  countries 
maintaining  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  was  unique  in  that  all 
other  non-German  forces  in  the  country  were  committed  to 
NATO,  from  which  France  had  withdrawn  its  forces.  French 
forces  remained  in  the  country  under  a  bilateral  treaty  between 
the  two  governments. 

Internal  Security 

The  West  German  legal  system  is  the  product  of  many  centuries 
of  development  from  the  ancient  tribal  laws  of  the  first  Germans. 
Those  indigenous  customs  were  influenced  and  changed  by  Ro¬ 
man  law  and  later  by  the  laws  that  prevailed  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  German  feudal  law  became  a  strong  influence,  and  a 
tradition  of  multiple  legal  systems  for  multiple  polities. became 
entrenched.  Particularism  was  the  keynote  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  when  the  ordering  of  law  and  legal  institutions  be¬ 
came  necessary  in  the  eighteenth  century,  codifications  of  law  and 
establishment  of  police  systems  were  left  to  the  individual  territo¬ 
rial  states.  The  codes  that  evolved  were  mixtures  of  German, 
Roman,  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

The  drive  toward  political  unification  during  the  nineteenth 
century  was  accompanied  by  a  trend  toward  legal  unification.  The 
growing  interdependence  of  the  many  German  states,  especially 
in  commerce,  led  to  the  adoption  under  the  German  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  a  common  law  of  bills  of  exchange  in  1849  and  an  all- 
German  Commercial  Code  in  1861,  although  both  had  to  be 
individually  ratified  by  each  state.  In  other  than  commercial  mat¬ 
ters,  however,  legal  matters  were  still  the  prerogative  of  each 
political  entity.  Prussia  was  governed  by  the  General  Land  Law 
that  had  been  codified  under  Frederick  the  Great  and  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Other  states  observed  the 
so-called  German  Common  Law  and  some  used  the  Napoleonic 
Civil  Code.  Only  after  the  achievement  of  political  unification 
under  Prussian  dominance  in  1871  was  a  start  made  on  drawing 
up  German  legal  codes  (see  Political  Consolidation,  ch.  1). 

The  codes  and  laws  on  police  and  penal  institutions  adopted 
after  unification  showed  in  varying  degrees  the  influence  of  Napo¬ 
leonic  codes.  Patterns  were  established  which,  despite  amend¬ 
ments  and  modifications,  have  continued  to  prevail  in  the  Federal 
Republic.  The  most  important  of  the  early  models  were  the  Penal 
Code  of  1871,  defining  three  classes  of  imprisonment  still  in  use; 
the  procedural  codes  of  1877;  the  law  of  1877  establishing  a  uni¬ 
fied  court  system,  the  levels  of  which  still  survive;  and  the  compre¬ 
hensive  Civil  Code,  which  was  begun  in  1874  and  finally  took 
effect  in  its  full  scope  of  2,385  paragraphs  in  1900.  The  content  of 
the  Civil  Code  has  been  amended  extensively,  but  the  principles 
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incorporated  in  it  also  have  survived  in  West  German  civil  law. 

Alongside  the  courts  and  laws  there  developed  a  structure  of 
penal  institutions  and  a  system  of  police,  both  characterized  by  the 
efficiency  for  which  German  administrative  organs  have  long 
been  noted.  They  were  somewhat  relaxed  during  the  Weimar 
period  but,  like  all  German  bureaucracies,  they  tended  toward 
rigidity.  In  their  own  view  of  their  positions  and  responsibilities, 
the  police  and  penal  authorities  saw  the  role  of  serving  the  state  as 
overshadowing  any  obligation  of  service  to  the  people. 

When  the  Nazis  came  to  power  they  centralized  control  of  the 
police  and  administration  of  the  courts  and  made  widespread  use 
of  special  courts  but,  superficially,  the  laws  and  institutions  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  The  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  legal  system, 
however,  were  totally  subverted  to  the  dictates  of  the  Nazi  leader¬ 
ship.  Systems  were  perverted  for  purely  political  purposes  and 
whims,  and  when  “the  sound  instinct  of  the  people”  demanded  it 
(as  interpreted,  of  course,  by  the  Nazis),  the  rule  of  law  was  com¬ 
pletely  abolished.  The  impact  of  Nazi  ideology  was  greatest  on 
the  Criminal  Code  and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The 
scope  of  defined  criminality  (particularly  in  the  area  of  crimes 
against  the  state)  and  the  harshness  of  punishment  were  drasti¬ 
cally  magnified.  The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  was  made  al¬ 
most  unrecognizable  by  the  activities  of  the  Nazi-inspired 
People’s  Court  in  their  trying  of  political  cases  and  by  the  use  of 
special  and  summary  courts  of  indeterminate  jurisdiction. 

The  police,  whose  powers  and  responsibilities  were  significantly 
broadened,  became  tools  of  the  ruling  party  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  regular  police 
agencies  included  city  and  town  forces;  motorized  gendarmerie  in 
rural  areas;  waterways,  fire,  air-raid  warning,  and  auxiliary  police 
forces;  and  the  administrative  police  bureaus  that  enforced  wel¬ 
fare,  health,  and  building  codes  and  other  such  regulations  as  well 
as  keeping  voluminous  police  records.  Much  more  powerful  than 
the  regular  police  were  the  Security  Police  (Sicherheitspolizei — 
SIPO),  which  incorporated  the  Criminal  Investigation  Police  and 
the  Border  Police  as  well  as  the  newly  created  Secret  State  Police 
(Geheime  Staatspolizei — Gestapo).  In  company  with  two  other 
Hitlerite  creations,  the  Storm  Troops  (Sturmabteilung — SA)  and 
the  Guard  Detachment  (Schutzstaffel— SS),  the  Gestapo  became 
infamous  as  an  instrument  of  terror. 

Hitler’s  reign  of  terror  was  a  means  of  pursuing  his  racial  policies 
in  addition  to  controlling  the  German  people.  Millions  of  persons 
disappeared  into  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  and  gas  chambers. 
Most  Germans  studiously  ignored  the  terror  or  were  cowed  into  a 
stunned  acceptance  of  the  regime’s  insistence  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  protect  and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  German  race.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  II  the  victorious  Allies  were  determined  to 
eliminate  all  traces  of  the  terror  and  horror  that  the  Nazis  had 
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imposed  on  the  country  during  the  Third  Reich  and,  to  that  end, 
they  looked  back  to  the  Weimar  and  empire  eras  for  the  codes  and 
institutions  that  would  restore  order.  Innovation  that  occurred  in 
the  American,  British,  and  French  occupation  zones  aimed  at 
bringing  German  legal  experience  into  line  with  that  of  Western 
Europe,  particularly  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual  from 
the  state. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  1949,  the 
Allied  authorities  (occupation  continued  until  1955)  permitted  the 
formation  of  West  German  police  forces  under  specified  condi¬ 
tions.  The  police  were  to  be  under  Land  control  rather  than 
centralized,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  take  on  the  role  of  param¬ 
ilitary  units.  The  missions  of  the  police  were  to  maintain  public 
order  and  safety  and  to  prevent  crime.  They  were  given  the 
power  of  arrest  and  were  further  charged  with  maintaining  local 
administrative  records.  Personnel  strengths  and  arms  were  not  to 
exceed  those  authorized  by  local  elected  governments,  and  such 
authorizations  were  subject  to  review  by  the  Allied  High  Commis¬ 
sion.  Mergers  of  Land  police  forces  were  prohibited. 

Some  early  restrictions  were  lifted  within  two  years  as  the  cold 
war  atmosphere  thickened,  and  some  police  functions  necessi¬ 
tated  central  rather  than  local  direction.  The  Federal  Border 
Force  (Bundesgrenzschutz — BGS)  was  created  to  handle  special 
functions  that  overlapped  Land  jurisdictions.  The  Readiness 
Police  (Bereitschaftspolizei)  was  designed  as  a  paramilitary  force, 
but  its  purpose  was  not  military.  The  Readiness  Police  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  back-up  force  to  assist  local  or  Land  agencies  when  a 
situation  demanded,  e.g.,  riot  or  disaster.  Although  the  Readiness 
Police  remained  under  Land  control,  agreements  permitted 
forces  to  be  moved  to  any  Land  in  which  a  situation  was  out  of 
control  and  additional  forces  were  required.  In  addition  to  the 
BGS,  federal  agencies  were  also  created  to  handle  interstate  crimi¬ 
nal  matters  and  overall  security  affairs. 

Federal  Police  Agencies 

The  BGS,  established  in  March  1951,  was  the  first  federal  police 
organization  permitted  by  the  Allied  occupation  authorities.  The 
original  strength  figure  authorized  for  security  of  the  Federal 
Republic’s  borders  was  30,000,  but  the  actual  strength  has  usually 
ranged  between  20,000  and  25,000  on  active  duty.  The  decision 
to  guard  the  borders  with  police  rather  than  military  forces  was 
taken  purposely  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  constant  confrontation 
between  NATO  and  Soviet  troops.  During  the  early  1950s  inci¬ 
dents  were  rife  on  the  borders;  the  East  German  Volkspolizei 
(People’s  Police)  and  their  counterparts  in  Czechoslovakia  were 
frequently  arrogant  and  belligerent  in  these  areas.  In  addition 
the  flow  of  refugees  from  East  Germany,  which  included  large 
numbers  of  agents,  necessitated  the  creation  of  a  highly  compe- 
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tent  border  police. 

Even  though  the  BGS  was  organized  along  military  lines,  e.g.,  in 
battalions,  companies,  and  platoons,  and  armed  as  light  infantry,  it 
was  intended  to  be  and  has  continued  to  be  a  police  force  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  rather  than  by  the  Ministry 
of  Defense.  The  units  of  the  BGS  are  supervised  through  four 
commands  that  have  headquarters  in  the  four  Lander  bordering 
East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  (see  fig.  I).  Southern  Com¬ 
mand  headquarters  is  at  Munich,  Mid-German  Command  at  Kas¬ 
sel,  Northern  Command  at  Hanover,  and  Coastal  Command  at 
Kiel. 

Border  units  are  equipped  and  trained  as  light  infantry  and,  in 
effect,  constitute  a  highly  mobile  paramilitary  force,  albeit  highly 
dispersed.  BGS  equipment  includes  armored  cars,  machine  guns, 
automatic  rifles,  tear  gas,  hand  grenades,  rifle  grenades,  and  anti¬ 
tank  weapons.  All  personnel  on  border  duty  wear  side  arms. 
Some  units  have  helicopters  to  facilitate  rapid  access  to  remote 
border  areas  and  for  patrol  and  rescue  missions.  Units  in  the 
Coastal  Command  are  equipped  with  fast  patrol  boats.  When  the 
Bundeswehr  was  formed  in  the  mid-1950s,  the  coastal  patrol  mis¬ 
sion  was  turned  over  to  the  new  navy,  and  the  sea  police  units 
were  abolished.  Later,  the  need  for  a  separate  sea  police  was 
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recognized,  and  the  BGS  units  were  recreated  in  1964,  relieving 
the  navy  of  its  police  functions. 

Because  of  its  paramilitary  nature  and  its  deployment  along  the 
borders,  the  BGS  would  very  likely  be  immediately  involved  with 
any  aggressor.  In  order  to  clarify  the  status  of  border  policemen 
involved  in  warfare,  the  law  that  established  the  BGS  was 
amended  in  1965  to  transfer  the  entire  organization  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Defense  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  thus  giving  its  members 
the  protection  given  to  military  personnel  under  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ventions. 

Rank  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bundeswehr,  and  person¬ 
nel  are  both  volunteers  and  conscripts.  The  service  uniform  is 
green,  but  field  units  also  wear  camouflage  fatigues  and,  at  times, 
steel  helmets.  Although  most  field  units  are  deployed  near  the 
country’s  eastern  borders,  one  battalion  is  stationed  in  Bonn, 
where  it  guards  the  residences  of  the  president  and  chancellor  and 
some  government  buildings.  A  separate  branch  of  the  BGS 
known  as  the  Individual  Services  handles  immigration  and  natu¬ 
ralization  and  customs  functions.  Its  members  wear  dark-blue 
uniforms  rather  than  the  border  police  green.  They  are  stationed 
at  all  entry  points  and  border  crossing  points,  where  they  are 
responsible  for  customs  inspections  and  passport  control. 

Another  central  police  agency  is  the  Federal  Criminal  Investi¬ 
gation  Office  (Bundeskriminalamt — BKA),  which  operates  nation¬ 
wide  from  its  headquarters  in  Wiesbaden.  The  mission  of  the 
BKA  is  to  combat  crime,  but  its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  crimes 
involving  two  or  more  Lander  or  when  crimes  such  as  gunrun¬ 
ning  or  drug  dealing  are  international  in  scope.  BKA  agents  only 
enter  a  case  that  is  confined  within  one  Land  if  requested  to  do  so 
by  local  authorities.  In  addition  to  its  investigative  functions,  the 
BKA  also  maintains  a  major  field  office  in  Bonn  from  which  it 
operates  a  protective  service  for  government  officials  similar  to 
the  United  States  Secret  Service. 

The  BKA  is  a  collector  and  evaluator  of  intelligence  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  war  against  crime,  and  it  disseminates  information  to 
interested  police  forces  and  coordinates  exchanges  of  information 
between  them.  It  also  operates  a  forensic  laboratory  and  makes 
the  facilities  available  to  Land  authorities  when  needed.  As  a 
central  registry  of  criminal  information,  the  BKA  maintains  statis¬ 
tics  and  records  including  a  fingerprint  file  from  which  police 
forces  may  request  information  on  suspects.  The  agency  also  acts 
as  the  country’s  reporting  and  contact  center  for  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization  (INTERPOL)  through  which  it 
maintains  contacts  with  approximately  ninety  countries  for  the 
exchange  of  information  on  criminal  activities.  The  BKA  has 
been  heavily  involved  in  combating  the  terrorist  gangs  that  have 
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plagued  the  country  since  the  1960s. 

Other  federal  police  agencies  include  Railways  Police,  River 
Police,  and  Shipping  Police.  Railroads  in  West  Germany  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  federal  government,  and  the  Railways 
Police  is  a  federal  force  that  works  exclusively  on  the  railroad  lines, 
stations,  and  other  railroad  property  to  protect  installations,  cargo, 
and  passengers.  River  Police  maintain  the  inland  waterways  and 
protect  canal  installations.  Shipping  Police  are  responsible  for 
traffic  on  the  waterways  and  in  the  country’s  ports.  The  Ministry 
for  Transport  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  railroads  and 
inland  waterways.  A  group  often  referred  to  as  air  police 
included  the  air  traffic  controllers,  which  consisted  of  federal  and 
Land  employees. 

Two  federal  agencies  involved  in  security  matters  are  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Intelligence  Service  (Bundesnachrichtendienst — BND)  and 
the  Federal  Office  for  the  Protection  of  the  Constitution  (Bunde- 
samt  fur  Verfassungsschutz — BfV).  The  BND,  which  is  based  in 
Munich,  is  an  intelligence  collection  and  analysis  agency  as  well  as 
a  counterintelligence  service.  If  there  is  a  threat  to  die  federal 
government  from  outside  the  country’s  borders,  the  BND  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  learn  about  it  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  alert  the  federal 
authorities.  An  internal  threat  falls  within  the  purview  of  the 
BfV.  The  main  office  is  located  in  Cologne;  similar  offices  exist  in 
each  Land,  and  although  they  cooperate  closely  with  the  federal 
office,  they  are  established  by  and  operate  under  the  control  of 
Land  authorities. 

State  Police  Agencies 

Below  the  federal  level,  police  forces  are  organized  by  the 
Lander  and  are  collectively  known  as  state  police  ( Landpolizet ). 
The  duties  of  the  police  may  cover  urban  or  rural  areas.  The 
forces  may  be  organized  by  cities,  towns,  or  rural  communities, 
but  they  are  all  integral  components  of  the  police  forces  of  the 
Land  in  which  they  are  located.  The  Land  minister  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  supervises  police  operations  in  his  jurisdiction.  Following 
German  police  tradition,  the  Landpolizei  handle  a  great  many 
administrative  matters  in  their  areas  of  jurisdiction.  These  duties 
entail  maintaining  registries  of  all  residents,  issuing  licenses  of 
various  kinds  as  well  as  personal  identity  cards,  and  other  similar 
administrative  tasks. 

Although  the  Landpolizei  are  regulated  by  eleven  different 
legislatures  and  are,  in  fact,  eleven  different  police  forces,  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Ldnder,  encouraged  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  standardize  laws  governing  police  activities.-  Until 
1977  Landpolizei  uniforms  were  distinctive  in  color  and  design 
but  have  since  been  standardized  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  general  duty  police  and  criminal  police  in 
each  Land \  Readiness  Police  are  trained  and  equipped  to  rein- 
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force  the  general  duty  police  whenever  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
minister.  They  may  also  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  police  of 
other  Lander  for  riot  duty  or  other  special  situations.  The  Readi¬ 
ness  Police  of  the  Lander  receive  their  weapons,  vehicles,  and 
communications  equipment  from  the  federal  government,  and 
there  is  an  office  in  the  federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior  that  over¬ 
sees  and  coordinates  Readiness  Police  affairs.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1980s  the  total  strength  of  the  Readiness  Police  was  about 
23,000  men. 

In  contrast  to  the  military  services,  which  do  not  recruit  women, 
the  Landpolizei  have  had  policewomen  since  the  forces  were 
reconstituted  after  World  War  II.  The  record  indicates,  however, 
that  limitations  were  applied  concerning  the  employment  of 
policewomen — they  were  usually  assigned  to  cases  involving  juve¬ 
niles  or  women,  and  they  worked  in  plainclothes  and  did  not  carry 
weapons.  Not  until  the  mid-1970s  were  policewomen  used  to 
any  large  extent  in  general  police  duties,  but  since  that  time  many 
more  policewomen  have  moved  into  the  uniformed  ranks  and 
have  been  assigned  to  the  same  duties  as  their  male  counterparts. 
In  the  early  1980s  women  were  still  not  assigned  to  units  of  the 
Readiness  Police  or  the  BGS. 

Criminal  Justice 

Law  in  the  Federal  Republic  is  codified  and  is  predominantly 
federal.  Although  Land  laws  exist  for  some  cultural  and  societal 
matters,  they  do  not  deal  with  criminal  justice.  The  system  of 
criminal  justice  is  derived  from  the  civil  law,  rather  than  the 
common  law  that  provides  the  basis  for  the  systems  used  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Originating  in  Europe  and  developing 
over  many  centuries,  the  civil  law  (sometimes  called  continental 
or  Romano-Germanic)  is  also  found  in  Third  World  countries  that 
were  former  colonial  possessions  of  civil  law  states.  In  its  modem 
development  in  Western  Europe,  including  West  Germany,  the 
civil  law  has  incorporated  ideas  of  nonconfinement  punishments, 
work-release  programs,  and  other  punishments  aimed  at  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  criminals  rather  than  simple  removal  from  society. 
Toward  these  goals  the  West  Germans  in  the  mid-1970s  promul¬ 
gated  the  revised  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  new  Fed¬ 
eral  Prison  Act.  West  Germany  also  joined  several  other  dvil  law 
countries  by  abolishing  the  death  penalty,  which  was  done  in  the 
Basic  Law  under  which  the  Federal  Republic  was  founded. 

It  is  fundamental  to  the  system  that  no  act  is  punishable  unless 
its  criminality  had  been  established  in  law  before  the  act  was 
committed,  and  double  jeopardy  is  also  constitutionally  prohib¬ 
ited.  It  is  also  fundamental  that  the  law  will  be  administered  by 
judges  who  are  independent,  that  is,  they  are  not  subject  to  re¬ 
moval  or  transfer  except  for  cause;  they  are,  of  course,  themselves 
subject  to  the  law.  Criminal  cases  may  be  heard  for  die  first  time 
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at  any  of  the  courts  of  a  three-tiered  Land  system — local  courts, 
regional  courts,  higher  regional  (or  appellate)  courts — and  may  be 
taken  for  appeal  or  revision  from  the  lowest  to  the  next  two.  levels 
or  from  all  three  to  the  highest  court  in  the  criminal  justice 
system — the  Federal  Court  of  Justice  (see  The  Judiciary,  ch.  7). 
Cases  heard  for  the  first  time  in  a  higher  regional  court  would 
involve  crimes  against  the  Basic  Law,  such  as  high  treason  or 
sedition.  In  the  late  1970s  there  were  about  11,000  professional 
judges  in  the  system  and,  in  local  and  regional  courts,  professional 
judges  were  joined  by  lay  judges  to  hear  cases  involving  serious 
crimes.  Lay  judges  may  be  compared  to  jury  members  in  com¬ 
mon  law  systems. 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life  or  until  voluntary  retirement  and, 
according  to  the  Basic  Law,  they  cannot  be  dismissed,  suspended, 
or  transferred  to  another  post  against  their  will.  Preparation  for 
appointment  as  a  judge  is  long  and  arduous.  A  candidate  for  such 
appointment  must  have  a  university  degree,  have  followed  a  law 
curriculum,  have  three  years  legal  experience,  and  pass  state 
qualifying  examinations. 

The  individual  rights  of  citizens  are  guaranteed  in  the  Basic  Law 
and  in  the  country’s  statutes.  A  suspect  cannot  be  forced  to  talk  to 
the  police.  If  statements  to  the  police  have  been  made,  they  may 
be  retracted  later  during  a  court  trial.  The  law  prevents  police 
from  subjecting  suspects  to  physical  abuse,  torture,  drugs,  deceit, 
or  hypnosis.  Only  the  minimum  force  necessary  for  arrest  or 
restraint  is  authorized,  and  limitations  on  a  person’s  freedom  can 
only  be  those  defined  in  law.  A  suspect  must  be  brought  before  a 
judge  no  later  than  the  day  following  arrest,  and  the  judge  must 
issue  a  warrant  of  arrest  specifying  reasons  for  detention  or  else 
release  the  suspect.  A  relative  or  another  person  selected  by  the 
detainee  must  be  notified  immediately  of  detention  beyond  the 
day  after  arrest. 

Criminal  acts  under  West  German  law  are  classified  as  felonies 
or  misdemeanors,  the  latter  encompassing  less  serious  crimes  but 
including  many  acts  that  would  be  considered  felonies  in  most 
common  law  countries.  Crimes  categorized  as  misdemeanors  in 
West  Germany  include  extortion,  fraud,  larceny,  and  even  negli¬ 
gent  homicide.  Felonies  are  punishable  by  prison  sentences  of 
one  year  or  more;  misdemeanors  may  be  punished  by  shorter 
prison  terms,  combined  imprisonment  ai  id  fines,  or  by  fines  with¬ 
out  imprisonment. 

During  the  1970s  the  largest  number,  by  far,  of  persons  con¬ 
victed  in  West  German  courts  were  given  fines;  a  much  smaller 
number  received  suspended  sentences;  ai  d  a  still  smaller  number 
were  imprisoned.  Fines  were  adjudged  in  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  cases,  suspended  se  itences  in  about  8  to  12  percent,  and 
imprisonment  in  about  6  to  8  percent.  Persons  convicted  of 
misdemeanors,  if  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  do  not  lose  their 
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rights  as  citizens;  convicted  felons  lose  their  rights  to  hold  public 
office  or  to  practice  law.  Under  new  prison  regimes  instituted  in 
the  late  1970s,  convicts  were  entitled  to  vocational  training  in 
order  that  they  may  be  released  as  productive  members  of  society. 

Juveniles  are  dealt  with  separately  in  the  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem.  Children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  cannot  be  held  criminally 
responsible,  and  cases  of  those  accused  of  criminal  acts  are  han¬ 
dled  in  special  guardianship  courts.  Persons  between  ages  four¬ 
teen  and  eighteen  are  considered  responsible  but  are  treated  as 
juveniles  insofar  as  punishments  are  concerned.  Avenues  of  non¬ 
judicial  punishments  are  fully  explored  before  judicial  pun¬ 
ishments  are  imposed  on  juveniles.  Young  people  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  are  held  to  be  fully  responsible 
for  their  actions  and  are  tried  as  juveniles  only  if  adjudged  by  a 
court  to  be  mentally  immature.  Twenty  percent  of  convictions  in 
West  German  courts  in  the  late  1970s  were  of  persons  who  had  not 
reached  their  twenty-first  birthdays. 

Judges,  prosecutors,  and  counsel  concerned  with  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  juveniles  are  chosen  from  among  those  who  have 
had  special  education  and  training  in  juvenile  affairs  or  who  have 
gained  special  qualifications  through  experience.  If  a  court  deter¬ 
mines  that  a  juvenile  must  be  punished  by  confinement,  the  sen¬ 
tence  must  be  carried  out  in  a  separate  juvenile  penal  institution. 
The  minimum  sentence  in  a  juvenile  detention  center  is  three 
months;  the  maximum,  ten  years.  Court  cases  involving  juveniles 
are  not  open  to  the  public. 

Dissidence  and  Terrorist  Activities 

Opposition  to  the  government  has  existed  since  its  inception  in 
1949  and,  in  keeping  with  German  tradition,  students  have  been 
in  the  front  ranks  of  those  opposing  the  regime.  By  1968  when 
student  and  youth  rebellion  had  become  endemic  in  many  of  the 
world’s  industrial  countries,  the  leading  West  German  political 
parties  were  cooperating  in  the  Grand  Coalition  (see  Grand  Coali¬ 
tion,  1966-69,  ch.  1).  As  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  political  opposi¬ 
tion,  student  activism  (the  extra-parliamentary  opposition)  rose  to 
a  much  higher  level.  In  addition  to  the  leftist  groups  opposing  the 
Grand  Coalition,  right-wing  elements  also  gained  strength,  and 
the  new  National  Democratic  Party  (Nationaldemokratische  Par- 
tei  Deutschlands — NPD),  a  neo-Nazi  organization,  gained  support 
in  several  Land  elections. 

The  Grand  Coalition  was  dissolved  in  1969,  but  student  groups, 
e.g.,  the  Socialist  Students’  League,  were  well  organized  and  had 
become  radicalized.  Among  the  many  causes  for  protest  demon¬ 
strations  by  students  were  the  government’s  alleged  rigidity 
toward  student  organization,  the  resistance  to  student  input  to 
university  administration,  the  supposed  undue  influence  on  the 
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government  by  Axel  Springer  (owner  of  several  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  outlets),  and  United  States  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Demonstrations  led  to  confrontations  between  police 
and  students,  many  of  which  ended  in  violence  with  injuries  on 
both  sides  leading  to  further  confrontations.  Before  long,  individ¬ 
uals  on  the  fringes  of  legitimate  student  organizations  had 
dropped  out  to  form  extremist  groups,  which  initiated  terrorist 
activities  that  remained  prevalent  through  the  1970s  and  early 
1980s. 

Citizens  have  demanded  that  steps  be  taken  to  curb  terrorist 
activities,  but  new  laws  intended  to  curtail  them  have  worried 
many  people  who  fear  the  loss  of  democratic  rights.  Left-wing 
extremist  groups  such  as  the  Red  Army  Faction  (Rote  Armee 
Fraktion — RAF)  became  internationally  known  through  their 
bloody  exploits  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  through  their  contacts 
with  terrorist  groups  in  other  countries.  Right-wing  extremism, 
however,  was  also  a  major  concern  of  the  political  authorities  as 
well  as  of  the  police  whose  job  it  is  to  combat  terrorists.  A  particu¬ 
larly  heinous  act  of  violence  occurred  at  the  Munich  Oktoberfest 
in  late  1980  when  a  right-wing  terrorist  detonated  a  bomb  that 
killed  and  maimed  indiscriminately.  In  1981  the  leftist  RAF 
claimed  responsibility  for  several  attacks  on  United  States  military 
installations  in  West  Germany. 

The  RAF  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Baader-Meinhof  Gang,  which 
came  to  public  attention  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  with  a 
series  of  crimes  and  acts  of  violence.  By  1972  the  terrorist  activi¬ 
ties  had  alarmed  the  authorities  as  well  as  the  people.  Even 
though  homegrown  terrorists  were  not  involved  in  the  massacre 
of  Israeli  Olympic  athletes,  which  was  perpetrated  by  Palestinians, 
police  forces  were  augmented,  and  antiterrorist  legislation  was 
passed.  After  the  massacre  the  government  decided  to  create  a 
special  force  within  the  BGS  (the  Grenzschutzgruppe  9  or  GSG-9) 
to  be  trained  as  an  antiterrorist  unit. 

Earlier  in  1972  a  series  of  crimes  including  bank  robberies, 
bombings,  and  murders  had  been  attributed  to  the  Baader- 
Meinhof  Gang  and,  in  June,  its  co-leaders  Andreas  Baader  and 
Ulrike  Meinhof  were  captured.  Baader,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  anarchist  activities  (arson)  in  1968,  had  escaped  from  custody 
(with  Meinhof  s  help)  and  had  gone  underground  to  continue  his 
antigovemment  criminal  activities.  Meinhof,  a  prominent  editor 
of  the  left-wing  magazine  Konkret,  published  by  her  husband, 
gave  up  her  profession  and  her  family  life  to  join  the  underground 
anarchist  group  that  she  and  Baader  eventually  headed. 

Taking  time  out  from  their  terrorist  activities  in  the  summer  of 
1970,  some  members  of  the  gang,  including  the  two  leaders,  spent 
several  weeks  at  a  Palestinian  camp  in  Jordan  being  trained  in 
urban  guerrilla  tactics.  Back  in  West  Germany  to  apply  what  they 
had  learned,  they  began  referring  to  the  gang  as  the  Red  Army 
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Faction,  or  RAF,  and  over  the  next  two  years  were  involved  in 
many  acts  of  terrorism.  In  early  1972  the  RAF  claimed  responsib¬ 
ility  for  the  bombing  of  American  installations  in  Frankfurt  and 
Heidelberg,  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  four  American  ser¬ 
vicemen  and  the  wounding  of  several  others.  The  gang  also  took 
credit  for  bombings  in  Augsburg,  Hamburg,  Karlsruhe,  and  Mu¬ 
nich.  In  June,  Baader  and  two  companions  were  captured  in  a 
shoot-out  with  Frankfurt  police  after  the  most  intensive  manhunt 
since  World  War  II.  Meinhof  was  arrested  two  weeks  later  and, 
with  the  other  three  RAF  members,  was  held  on  charges  of  mur¬ 
der,  arson,  and  armed  robbery. 

Because  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  terrorists  and  their  crimes, 
the  authorities  had  little  trouble  in  pressuring  the  Bundestag  to 
push  through  three  bills  dealing  with  internal  security,  all  of  which 
increased  the  powers  of  the  federal  government.  One  of  the  new 
bills  gave  Land  authorities  permission  to  call  on  the  BGS  for 
assistance  when  circumstances  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  control  of 
Landpolizei.  A  second  bill  upgraded  the  competence  of  the  BfV 
and  its  counterpart  offices  at  Land  level  and  provided  for  closer 
cooperation  and  coordination  among  these  offices.  The  third  bill 
gave  the  federal  government  the  authority  to  legislate  in  the  area 
of  gun  control,  a  power  that  primarily  had  been  a  Land 
prerogative. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  two  RAF  leaders  and  other  important 
members  were  in  jail  awaiting  trail,  the  RAF  remained  strong  and 
recruited  enough  new  members  to  continue  a  disturbing  level  of 
terrorist  crimes.  Two  years  later,  as  Baader,  Meinhof,  and  others 
still  awaited  trials,  another  major  police  operation  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  several  more  gang  members  and,  by  the  end  of  1974, 
about  ninety  RAF  members  were  in  custody  awaiting  trials.  De¬ 
spite  police  successes,  the  RAF  retained  the  strength  and  organi¬ 
zation  to  continue  a  serious  level  of  operations.  When  one  of  the 
imprisoned  terrorists  died  after  a  hunger  strike,  a  prominent 
judge  was  murdered  in  retaliation.  In  the  meantime  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  criticized  for  allegedly  poor  conditions  in  prisons  where 
accused  terrorists  were  being  held  and  for  the  excessive  time 
spent  in  preparations  for  trials. 

When  the  long-delayed  date  for  the  trial  of  Baader  and  Meinhof 
was  finally  announced,  an  armed  group  took  over  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  embassy  in  Stockholm  threatening  the  lives  of  several  hos¬ 
tages  unless  the  RAF  members  facing  trial  were  released  and 
flown  out  of  West  Germany.  The  government  refused  to  comply, 
and  before  the  incident  ended,  two  hostages  were  murdered.  One 
of  the  terrorists  was  also  killed,  and  five  others  were  captured.  The 
intensity  of  terrorist  activities  at  the  time  motivated  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  strengthen  the  BKA  and  the  BfV.  The  Bundestag  passed 
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further  legislation  making  it  easier  for  authorities  to  combat  ter¬ 
rorist  groups. 

As  scheduled,  the  trial  of  Baader,  Meinhof,  Gudrun  Ensslin,  and 
Jan-Carl  Raspe  began  on  May  21, 1975.  All  of  the  defendants  had 
been  incarcerated  since  June  1972  and,  in  the  interim,  Meinhof 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  helping  Baader  escape  from  ear¬ 
lier  custody.  For  security  reasons  a  special  courtroom  had  been 
constructed  in  Stuttgart’s  Stammheim  Prison  specifically  for  this 
trial.  After  its  long  preparation,  the  prosecution  brought  forth  a 
354-page  indictment  charging  the  four  defendants  with  five  mur¬ 
ders  and  about  seventy  attempted  murders  plus  several  bank  rob¬ 
beries,  automobile  thefts,  and  assorted  other  crimes.  The  trial  did 
not  end  until  April  1977,  but  a  year  earlier  Ulrike  Meinhof  had 
chosen  suicide  as  an  end  to  her  bizarre  career  as  a  terrorist;  her 
three  codefendants  received  life  sentences. 

The  severe  sentences  and  the  permanent  removal  of  the  RAF 
leadership,  rather  than  causing  an  interruption  in  terrorist  activ¬ 
ity,  seemed  to  increase  its  tempo.  The  long  trial  was  both  com¬ 
plex  and  controversial.  Motions  by  defense  lawyers  to  have  their 
clients  treated  as  political  prisoners  rather  than  common  criminals 
or  to  have  them  considered  prisoners  of  war  because  they  had 
been  engaged  in  partisan  warfare  against  the  state  delayed  the 
trial  as  the  courts  debated  those  issues.  Meanwhile  legislation  that 
was  passed  specifically  pertaining  to  the  trial,  e.g.,  that  the  trial 
could  continue  in  the  absence  of  the  defendants,  worried  civil 
libertarians  as  well  as  some  ordinary  citizens  who  noted  that  meas¬ 
ures  to  inhibit  the  activities  of  terrorists  restricted  tv  j  liberties  of 
everyone. 

Three  weeks  before  the  trial  ended,  West  Germany’s  chief  fed¬ 
eral  prosecutor  was  murdered  along  with  his  chauffeur  and  body¬ 
guard  as  his  car  paused  at  a  traffic  light  in  Karlsruhe.  In  July,  after 
the  verdicts  had  been  announced,  die  terrorists  struck  again,  kill¬ 
ing  the  chief  executive  of  the  country’s  second  largest  bank  during 
an  abortive  kidnap  attempt.  The  callers  taking  credit  for  the 
murders  identified  themselves  as  the  Ulrike  Meinhof  Commando 
and  the  Rote  Morgen  (Red  Morning)  respectively.  Authorities  con¬ 
sidered  that  both  were  segments  of  the  RAF.  In  September  ter¬ 
rorists  kidnapped  Hanns-Martin  Schleyer,  president  of  the 
Federation  of  German  Industries  and  president  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  German  Employer  Associations.  The  kidnappers 
demanded  the  release  of  eleven  prisoners  including  Baader,  Enss¬ 
lin,  and  Raspe  in  addition  to  large  payments  of  ransom. 

Almost  six  weeks  after  the  kidnapping  of  Schleyer,  a  Lufthansa 
passenger  plane  was  hijacked  by  Arab  terrorists  who  also 
demanded  die  release  of  the  same  eleven  prisoners.  After  several 
landings  around  the  Mediterranean  area  and  the  Middle  East,  the 
plane  finally  landed  at  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  where  it  was  attacked 
by  GSG-9,  the  specially  trained  antiterrorist  unit.  During  the 
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spectacular  rescue  mission,  three  of  the  four  hijackers  were  killed, 
and  the  fourth  was  wounded,  with  no  casualties  among  the  eighty- 
six  hostages.  Learning  of  the  failure  of  the  effort  to  free  them, 
Baader,  Ensslin,  and  Raspe  committed  suicide  in  Stammheim 
Prison;  Schleyer  was  then  murdered  by  his  kidnappers. 

During  the  remainder  of  1977  several  terrorists — some  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  RAF  and  some  not — were  captured  and  tried  as  the 
West  German  crackdown  continued.  Among  those  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  long  prison  terms  were  the  four  survivors  of  the 
attack  on  the  embassy  in  Stockholm.  Several  lawyers  who  had 
defended  various  accused  terrorists  came  under  investigation 
themselves,  and  some  were  charged  with  having  supported  a 
criminal  organization  by  establishing  communications  links  be¬ 
tween  those  in  prison  and  those  on  the  outside.  In  the  meantime 
the  Bundestag  voted  unanimously  for  ratification  of  the  European 
Convention  on  the  Suppression  of  Terrorism. 

Overshadowed  by  the  publicity  given  to  the  spectacular  and 
violent  acts  of  the  RAF  and  other  leftist  terrorist  groups  from  the 
late  1960s  to  the  late  1970s,  a  variety  of  right-wing  factions  con¬ 
tributed  to  rising  crime  statistics  with  little  fanfare.  After  right- 
wing  groups  were  accused  of  using  stolen  NATO  weapons  in 
several  bank  robberies,  the  government  was  criticized  for  being 
too  lenient  with  terrorists  from  that  end  of  the  political  spectrum. 
There  was  also  criticism  of  the  expensive  computerization  of  the 
fight  against  terrorism  because  the  large  quantities  of  stored  infor¬ 
mation  seemingly  failed  to  prevent  any  of  the  bloody  events  of 
1977.  A  few  months  later,  however,  the  tracking  down  of  several 
terrorists  (including  some  who  had  fled  to  other  countries)  by 
using  information  from  the  computer  bank  offset  much  of  the 
criticism.  In  a  crackdown  against  the  right  in  1979,  a  West  Berlin 
court  sent  three  men  to  prison  and  gave  several  others  suspended 
sentences  for  establishing  a  branch  of  the  proscribed  Nazi  Party. 

The  federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior  estimated  that  incidents  by 
right-wing  extremist  groups  numbered  616  in  1977;  increased  to 
992  in  1978;  and  numbered  approximately  1,500  in  1979.  Al¬ 
though  the  vast  majority  of  these  incidents  did  not  involve  vio¬ 
lence  (displaying  Nazi  flags  or  distributing  Nazi  propaganda),  the 
increasing  numbers  of  armed  robberies  and  violent  crimes  attrib¬ 
uted  to  rightists  alarmed  officials.  The  membership  in  the  NPD, 
however,  had  dropped  considerably  by  1979  compared  to  its 
strength  early  in  the  decade  (see  Political  Parties  and  the  Electoral 
System,  ch.  7).  Those  harboring  neo-Nazi  attitudes  seemed  to 
prefer  the  smaller  fringe  groups  rather  than  the  legal  political 
party.  During  the  showing  of  the  American  television  series  “Hol¬ 
ocaust,”  which  depicted  Nazi  genocide,  anonymous  threats  were 
received  by  several  stations  telecasting  the  programs,  and  trans¬ 
mitters  were  bombed  in  Koblenz  and  Miinster. 

On  January  30, 1980,  the  federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior  banned 
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the  organization  known  as  the  Hoffmann  Military  Sport  Group 
(Wehrsportgruppe  Hoffmann),  which  was  considered  to  be  an  ille¬ 
gal  paramilitary  unit.  Karl-Heinz  Hoffmann,  founder  and  leader  of 
the  group,  had  earlier  been  convicted  of  attacking  left-wing  stu¬ 
dents  at  Tubingen  University  and  also  for  wearing  Nazi  uniforms 
and  insignia.  Although  membership  in  the  Hoffmann  group  was 
small — authorities  estimated  about  400  members — and  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  proscribed,  the  capacity  of  such  extremist  splinter 
groups  to  cause  trouble  was  underscored  in  a  tragic  manner  in  late 
1980  when  a  terrorist  bomb  was  exploded  at  the  Munich  Oktober- 
fest,  killing  thirteen  people  and  injuring  200  others.  The  bomber, 
who  was  killed,  was  identified  as  a  member  of  the  Hoffmann 
group.  Hoffmann  and  several  followers  were  arrested  immedi¬ 
ately  but  had  to  be  released  when  they  could  not  be  connected  to 
the  bombing.  The  fanaticism  of  the  xenophobic  rightists  was 
fueled  by  the  large  number  of  foreign  workers  (many  of  whom 
were  drawing  unemployment  benefits)  and  by  the  increasing 
numbers  of  foreigners  asking  for  political  asylum  in  the  country. 

Added  to  the  country’s  problems  with  terrorism  in  the  late 
1970s  was  the  growing  number  of  incidents  involving  foreign  ex¬ 
tremists.  Demonstrations  involving  Iranians,  Palestinians,  Turks, 
Yugoslavs,  and  others  sometimes  turned  violent,  leading  to  con¬ 
frontations  with  the  police.  Such  troubles  caused  by  foreigners 
were  readily  exploited  by  fanatics  among  the  extreme  nationalistic 
and  ethnocentric  groups  that  preached  neo-Nazi  racist  theories. 

At  the  end  of  1981  West  Germans  again  looked  back  at  a  year 
marred  by  terrorist  incidents  and,  whereas  the  horror  of  1980  had 
generally  been  caused  by  the  right,  in  1981  the  left-wing  terrorists 
had  again  taken  center  stage,  primarily  with  attacks  on  American 
personnel  and  installations.  Although  the  RAF  had  been  relatively 
quiet  since  1977  (the  group  was  believed,  however,  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  1979  attempt  on  the  life  of  General  Alexander 
M.  Haig,  then  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe — SACEUR), 
the  terrorists  became  active  in  1981  taking  advantage  of  wide¬ 
spread  citizen  unrest  over  the  planned  buildup  of  the  United 
States  nuclear  arsenal  in  West  Germany.  A  bombing  at  the  Ram- 
stein  Air  Force  Base  in  September  1981  that  injured  eighteen 
Americans  and  two  West  Germans  and  did  considerable  damage 
to  the  joint  United  States-NATO  headquarters  was  attributed  to 
the  RAF  as  was  the  burning  of  several  American-owned  automo¬ 
biles  at  Wiesbaden.  Two  weeks  later  the  car  in  which  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  United  States  Army  Europe,  General  Frederick 
Kroesen,  and  Mrs.  Kroesen,  were  riding  was  hit  by  an  antitank 
grenade  and  small  arms  fire.  Becau  se  of  heavy  armor  plate  on  the 
sedan,  the  occupants  were  only  slightly  injured.  A  month  later  an 
RAF  member  was  arrested  in  the  case  and  two  others  of  West 
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Germany’s  “most  wanted”  terrorists  were  being  hunted. 

Adding  to  police  concerns  at  the  end  of  1981  were  the  once- 
again  increasing  number  of  incidents  caused  by  right-wing  ex¬ 
tremists.  Two  young  neo-Nazis  were  killed  in  a  shoot-out  with 
Bavarian  police,  and  in  the  north  near  Hamburg,  police  found 
large  quantities  of  weapons  buried  in  a  heath  by  right-wing  terror¬ 
ists.  Led  to  the  caches  by  a  register  meticulously  kept  by  a  man 
arrested  on  terrorist  charges,  police  found  thirteen  guns  including 
a  machine  gun,  340  pounds  of  explosives,  240  bombs,  fifty  antitank 
grenade  launchers  with  seventy  grenades,  258  hand  grenades, 
13,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  large  quantities  of  deadly  poi¬ 
sons.  Police  theorized  that  the  weapons  and  ammunition  had  been 
stolen  from  Bundeswehr  armories. 

The  right-wing  terrorists  espouse  the  same  Nazi  doctrines  that 
were  loathsome  when  advocated  during  Hitler’s  twelve-year 
reign  of  crime  and  terror:  extreme  nationalism,  racism,  anti- 
Semitism,  and  the  like.  In  the  words  of  Karl-Heinz  Hoffmann,  the 
“fatherland  needs  a  dictator.”  There  is  probably  no  shortage  of 
neo-Nazis  who  like  to  picture  themselves  in  that  role.  Many  of 
those  attracted  to  the  right  are  from  the  lower  levels  of  society, 
frequently  people  who  work  in  jobs  with  no  future,  or  people  who 
are  unemployed  or  only  marginally  employed;  many  are  school 
dropouts.  Many  blame  society  for  whatever  evils  or  imagined 
evils  affect  their  lives.  Some  seek  the  companionship  of  conspira¬ 
torial  groups,  and  others  simply  seek  the  thrills  of  underground 
activities.  Whatever  their  motivation  or  circumstances,  they 
seem  to  be  receptive  to  the  extremist  ideas  put  forth  by  Hoffmann 
and  others  of  the  same  ideological  mold. 

Whereas  a  Nazi-style  dictatorship  appears  to  be  the  desired  goal 
of  the  rightists,  the  leftist  terrorist  groups  do  not  present  any  clear 
ideas  of  what  system  they  would  like  to  replace  the  existing  estab¬ 
lishment.  If  they  adhere  to  a  specific  ideology,  they  are  more  often 
than  not  vague  about  its  dimensions.  In  fact  their  words  and 
actions  are  anarchistic  to  the  point  of  nihilism.  They  are  usually 
well  educated  and  frequently  well  established  professionally  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  terrorist  scene.  A  surprisingly  high  percentage 
have  been  women.  The  number  of  women  is  striking  when  com¬ 
pared  to  other  West  European  terrorist  groups  or  to  the  indige¬ 
nous  right-wing  groups.  Woman  or  man,  however,  the  West 
German  left-wing  terrorist  has  not  articulated  a  clear-cut  vision  of 
what  the  future  should  be  like;  they  seem  to  dedicate  themselves 
only  to  the  destruction  of  existing  structures  rather  than  to  the 
planning  of  new  ones. 


•  *  • 
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During  the  1970s  the  Ministry  of  Defense  periodically  issued 
reports  on  the  status  of  the  Bundeswehr.  Known  as  White  Papers, 
these  official  documents  are  invaluable,  English-language  sources 
on  the  West  German  armed  forces  and  their  functioning  as  a  part 
of  NATO.  Also  important  to  the  researcher  is  the  report  of  the 
Force  Structure  Commission  which  studied  the  Bundeswehr  in 
the  early  1970s.  West  Germany:  Politics  and  Society  by  Childs 
and  Johnson  contains  informative  chapters  on  the  armed  forces 
and  on  law  and  order.  A  chapter  written  by  Joachim  Herrmann 
in  Major  Criminal  Justice  Systems  is  also  instructive.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Balance ,  published  annually  by  the  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  and  the  various  Jane’s  publications  are  sources  of 
personnel  strength  and  weapons  information.  (For  further  infor¬ 
mation  see  Bibliography.) 
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Table  1.  Metric  Conversion  Coefficients 


When  you  know 

Multiply  by 

■  To  find 

Millimeters . 

0.04 

inches 

Centimeters . 

0.39 

inches 

Meters . 

3.3 

feet 

Kilometers . 

0.62 

miles 

Hectares  (10,000  m*) . 

2.47 

acres 

Square  kilometers . 

0.39 

square  miles 

Cubic  meters . 

35.3 

cubic  feet 

Liters . 

0.26 

gallons 

Kilograms . 

2.2 

pounds 

Metric  tons . 

0.98 

long  tons 

1.1 

short  tons 

2^204 

pounds 

Degrees  Celsius . 

9 

degrees 

(Centigrade) 

divide  by  5 
and  add  32 

Fahrenheit 
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Table  2.  Population  by  State  (Land),  1978 


Lend 

Capital 

Area 

(in  square 
kilometers) 

Inhabitants 

Total  Number 

(in  (per  square 

thousands)  kilometer) 

Including 
foreigners 
(in  thousands) 

Baden-Wiirttemberg 

Stuttgart 

35,751 

9,127 

255 

827 

Bavaria . 

Munich 

70,547 

10,811 

153 

625 

Bremen . 

- 

404 

701 

1,736 

42 

Hamburg . 

- 

748 

1,672 

2,237 

124 

Hesse . 

Wiesbaden 

21,113 

5,545 

263 

446 

Lower  Saxony . 

HanoveT 

47,415 

7,226 

152 

250 

North- Rhine 
Westphalia . 

Diisseldorf 

34,069 

17,010 

499 

1,228 

Rhineland- 
Palatinate . 

Mainz 

19,839 

3,634 

183 

142 

Saarland . 

Saar- 

briicken 

2,568 

1,077 

419 

40 

Schleswig- 

Holstein  . 

Kiel 

15,696 

2,589 

165 

75 

TOTAL 

FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  OF 
GERMANY* . 

Bonn 

248,150 

59,392 

247 

3,799 

•  Excudes  Berlin. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Karl  Romer  (ed.).  Facts  about  Germany,  Giit- 
ersloh,  Germany,  1979,  p.  18. 
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Table  3.  Number  of  Students  in  the  Educational  System, 
1970,  1975,  and  1978 


Kind  of  School 

1970 

197S 

1978 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Grand-  und  Hauptschulen . 

6,347,451 

6,425,116 

5,718,124 

Realschulen . 

863,450 

147,217 

350,721 

Gymnasien . 

1,379,455 

1,863,479 

2,013,353 

Gesomtschulen . 

n.a 

165,812 

206,930 

Second  Educational  Route 

Abendrealschulen . 

6,362 

11,942 

11,878 

A  hendgymnasien . 

9,958 

15,167 

14,533 

Studienkollegs . 

6,362 

11,942 

11,878 

Secondary  Vocational  Schools 

Berufsschulen . 

1,599,840, 

1,635,968 

1,815,724 

Berufsaufbauschulen . 

40,382 

27,786 

16,115 

Berufsfachschulen . 

205,022 

294,964 

316,227 

Fachobersch  u  len. 

Fachgymnasien . 

58,973 

118,675 

113,073 

Advanced  Vocational  Schools 

Fachschulen . 

102,331 

116,703 

81,937 

Higher  Education 

Universitdten . 

411  jm 

675,946 

756,896 

Kunsthochschulen . 

10,456 

15,343 

16,228 

Fachhochschulen . 

105,664 

144,713 

172,773 

n.a. — not  available. 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Statistisches 
Bundesamt,  Statistisches  Jahrbuch,  1979  ftlr  die  Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland,  Stuttgart,  1979. 
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Table  4.  Prevalent  Diseases,  Selected  Years,  1950-78 


Disease 

Number  of  Cases 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1978 

Tuberculosis . 

132,639 

70,325 

48,262 

29,536 

Scarlet  fever . 

86,924 

28,908 

28,262 

25,560 

Infectious  hepatitis . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

21,770 

20,176 

Infectious  enteritis 

(salmonella  and  other 

forms) . 

n.a 

3,047 

12,847 

33,609 

Contagious  meningitis . 

n.a. 

n.a 

6,787 

5,809 

Dysentery . 

1,007 

3,251 

542 

2,737 

Typhus . 

n.a. 

1,548 

477 

242 

Paratyphoid . 

5,428 

2,406 

540 

194 

Diphtheria . 

40,584 

1,965 

57 

20 

Poliomyelitis . 

2,830 

4,198 

15 

14 

n.a — not  available. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Der  Bundes- 
minister  fur  Jugend,  Familie  und  Gesimdheit,  Daten  des  Gesundheit- 
swesens,  Stuttgart,  1980. 


Table  5. 


Most  Common  Causes  of  Death,  Selected  Years, 
1951-79 

(per  thousand  population) 


Cause  of  Death 

1951 

1958 

1971 

1979* 

Heart  disease . 

178.7 

228.1 

307.5 

410.1 

Cancer . 

175.7 

192.6 

236.7 

252.1 

Cerebrovascular  disease . 

131.2 

155.1 

176.8 

167.5 

Accidents . 

Bronchitis,  emphysema, 

49.2 

57.9 

62.7 

46.2 

and  asthma . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

37.5 

37.7 

Pneumonia . 

49.2 

43.1 

26.1 

22.4 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

24.8 

25.2 

Suicide . 

18.4 

18.4 

20.9 

21.4 

•Provisional  figures, 
n.a. — not  available. 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Der  Bundes- 
minister  fur  Jugend,  Familie  und  Gesimdheit,  Daten  des  Gesundheit- 
swesens,  Stuttgart,  1980. 
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Table  6.  Health  Insurance,  Selected  Years,  1911-76 


Number  of  Insured  Number  of 

Year _ (in  millions) _  Insurance  Plans 

1911 .  10.0  22,000 

1914 .  16.0  13,500 

1938 .  23.2  4,600 

1951 .  20.0  1,992 

1960 .  27.1  2,028 

1970 .  30.6  1,827 

1976* .  33.5 _ 1,425 


*As  of  August  1976. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Dieter  Schewe,  et  al.,  Vbersicht  iiber  die 
soziale  Sicherung,  Bonn,  1977. 

Table  7.  Foreigners  in  West  Gemany 
by  Nationality,  1975  and  1981 
(in  percentages) 


Nationality _ 1975 _ 1981 

Turks .  27  33 

Yugoslavs .  17  14 

Italians .  15  14 

Greeks .  10  7 

Spaniards .  6  4 

Other . 25 _ 28 

TOTAL .  100  100 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  The  Week  in  Germany,  XI,  37,  October  30, 
1981,  p.  6:  and  Ray  C.  Rist,  Gueshvorkers  in  Germany,  New  York,  1978, 

p.  66. 
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Table  8.  Self-Employed  Workers,  1970-80 


Self-Employed  Percentage 

Year  (in  thousands)  Decrease 


1970  .  4,422  — 

1971  .  4,311  2.5 

1972  .  4,220  2.1 

1973  .  4,148  1.7 

1974  .  4,063  2.0 

1975  .  3,937  3.0 

1976  .  3,800  3.5 

1977  .  3,697  2.7 

1978  .  3,625  1.9 

1979  .  3,565  1.7 

1980  .  3,499  1.9 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  Germany,  Paris,  1981,  p.  74. 

Table  9.  Labor  Force,  1970-80 
(in  percentages) 


Year _  Self-Employed _ Salaried 

1970  .  17  83 

1971  .  16  84 

1972  .  16  84 

1973  .  16  84 

1974  .  15  85 

1975  .  16  84 

1976  .  15  85 

1977  .  15  85 

1978  .  14  86 

1979  .  14  86 

1980  .  14  86 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  Germany,  Paris,  1981,  p.  74. 
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Table  10.  Labor  Forex  by  Sex,  Selected  Years,  1950-78 


Percentage  of  Total  Labor  Force 

Year  Men  Women 


1950 .  64  36 

1960 .  63  37 

1965 .  64  36 

1970  .  64  36 

1971  .  64  36 

1972  .  64  36 

1973  .  64  36 

1974  .  63  37 

1975  . 63  37 

1976  .  63  37 

1977  .  63  37 

1978  .  63  37 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Harry  G.  Shaffer,  Women  in  the  Two  Ger¬ 
manics,  New  York,  1981,  p.  57. 


Table  11.  Child-Care  Facilities,  1973-761 
(in  percentages) 


_ 197S _ 1974  1975 _ 1976 

Pre-kindergarten 

All  facilities .  6.4  6.6  7.0  7.2 

Day-care* .  0.9  1.3  1.3  1.4 

Kindergartens .  41.9  46.1  51.2  55.2 

After-school  Centers .  2.3  2.6  2.7  3.0 


1  Enrollment  as  a  percentage  of  all  children  of  the  appropriate  age-group. 

1  Day-care  for  children  under  three  years  of  age. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Harry  G.  Shaffer,  Women  in  the  Two  Ger¬ 
man  ies,  New  York,  1981,  p.  104. 
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Table  12.  Marriages  and  Divorces,  Selected  Years,  1960-78 
(per  1,000  population) 


Year _ Marriages _ Divorces 

1960  .  9.4  0.9 

1965 .  8.3  1.0 

1°70 .  7.3  1.3 

1975  .  6.3  1.7 

1976  .  5.9  1.8 

1977  .  5.8  1.7 

1978  .  5.3  1.2 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  Harry  G.  Shaffer,  Women  in  the  Two  Ger- 
manies.  New  York,  1981,  p.  149;  and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Statistisches  Bundesamt,  Statistisches  Jahrbuch,  1980 fiir  die  Bundesre- 
publik  Deutschland,  Stuttgart,  1980,  p.  75. 


Table  13.  Population  Distribution  by  Size  of  Settlement, 
Selected  Years,  1950-79 


Settlement 

Size  by  Percentage  of  Total  Population 

Population _  1950  1961  1970  1978  1979 

Under  500 .  5.8  5.5  4.7  1.4  0.7 

500-2,000  .  21.7  16.7  14.9  6.8  5.4 

2,000-5,000 .  13.1  12.0  12.0  8.7  8.9 

5,000-10,000 .  8.7  9.0  10.0  10.5  10.9 

10,000-20,000 .  6.7  7.2  9.3  13.1  14.0 

20,000-50,000 .  8.7  9.8  10.6  15.0  16.5 

50,000-100,000  .  5.3  6.4  6.4  9.1  9.4 

More  than  100,000  .  29.9  33.5  32.2  35.5  34.2 

TOTAL* .  100.1  100.1  100.1  100.1  100.0 


*  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  .Statistisches 
Bundesamt,  Statistiches  Jahrbuch,  1980  fur  die  Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland,  Stuttgart,  1980,  p.  58;  and  Roy  E.H.  Mellor,  The  Two  Ger¬ 
manics:  A  Modem  Geography,  New  York,  1978,  p.  196. 
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Table  14.  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  General  Government, 
Selected  Years,  1970-80 
(National  accounts  basis;  in  billions  of  DM1) 


Current  Prices 

1970 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Current  Receipts 

Income  from  property  and 
entrepreneurship . 

8.63 

11.85 

13.69 

14.29 

Indirect  taxes . 

87.18 

163.85 

179.77 

189.82 

Direct  taxes . 

72.84 

167.49 

175.51 

187.60 

Social  security  contributions . 

81.53 

198.60 

213.53 

230.74 

Other  current  transfers  received 

4.08 

15.04 

15.31 

14.83 

Total  Current  Receipts* . 

254.26 

556.83 

597.81 

637.28 

Current  Expenditures 

Final  consumption  expenditure.... 

108.11 

257.13 

278.58 

303.40 

Wages  and  salaries . 

60.14 

141.84 

151.93 

164.13 

Goods  and  services . 

47.97 

115.29 

126.65 

139.27 

Subsidies . 

9.63 

23.84 

24.77 

23.64 

Interest  on  public  debt . 

6.60 

21.52 

24.21 

28.68 

Current  transfers  paid . 

90.16 

228.36 

242.79 

256.66 

Total  Current  Expenditures* . 

214.50 

530.85 

570.35 

612.38 

Savings . 

39.76 

25.98 

27.46 

24.90 

Depreciation . 

3.25 

7.46 

8.27 

9.34 

Net  Capital  Transfers  Received . 

-9.96 

-23.76 

-25.76 

-27.66 

Gross  Fixed  Investment . 

30.86 

44.14 

50.92 

58.63 

Financial  Balance  (Net  Lending) . 

2.19 

-34.46 

-40.95 

-52.05 

In  percentage  of  GNP . 

0.3 

-2.7 

-2.9 

-3.5 

1  For  value  of  the  deutsche  marie — see  Glossary. 

1  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  Germany,  Paris,  1981,  p.  67. 
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Table  15.  Gross  Domestic  Product  by  Origin , 
Selected  Years,  1970-80 
(in  billions  of  DM1) 


1970 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Current  Prices 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing . 

23.1 

34.4 

32.6 

32.2 

Mining  and  quarrying,  energy.... 

25.1 

47.5 

51.01 

• 

Manufacturing . 

280.0 

484.1 

525.5  ] 

►  716.6 

Construction . 

55.6 

86.5 

100.6  I 

I 

Trade,  transport, 
communications . 

108.7 

199.3 

216.4 

227.2 

Government1 . 

63.5 

149.5 

160.4 

173.7 

Nonprofit  organizations, 
households . 

9.1 

21.3 

23.1 

25.3 

Other  services . 

113.7 

263.8 

286.7 

319.7 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 
AT  MARKET  PRICES1 . 

678.8 

1,286.4 

1,396.4 

1,494.7 

1970  Prices 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing . 

23.1 

27.1 

26.1 

26.5 

Mining  and  quarrying,  energy.... 

25.1 

31.9 

33.7  ] 

Manufacturing . 

280.0 

330.0 

346.3 

447.6 

Construction . 

55.6 

59.4 

63.5  ' 

Trade,  transport, 
communications . 

108.7 

133.1 

140.6 

142.3 

Government* . 

63.5 

82.6 

85.1 

87.2 

Nonprofit  organizations, 
households . 

9.1 

10.6 

10.9 

11.2 

Other  services . 

113.7 

166.3 

173.0 

181.2 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 
AT  MARKET  PRICES* . 

678.8 

840.8 

879.3 

896.0 

1  For  value  of  the  deutsche  mark — tee  Cloaaary. 

1  Social  security,  central  and  local  government. 

1  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
development,  Germany,  Paris,  1981,  64. 
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Table  16.  Labor  Force  and  Employment,  Selected  Years, 

1970-80 


_  1970  1975  1978  1979  1980 

Number  (in  millions1) 

Working-age  Population 

(15-64  years) . 

Self-Employed* . 

Dependent  Employment* 

Nationals . 

Foreign  workers . 

Total  Employed . 

Unemployed . 

Total  Labor  Force . 

Employment  by  Sectors  (in  percentages) 


Agriculture,  Forestry, 


and  Fishing . 

Mining,  Industry, 

8.5 

7.2 

6.4 

6.1 

n.a. 

and  Construction . 

48.8 

45.6 

44.8 

44.8 

n.a. 

Commerce  and  Communications . 

17.9 

18.5 

18.3 

18.2 

n.a. 

Other . 

24.8 

28.7 

30.5 

30.9 

n.a. 

Unemployment  Rate4 . 

0.7 

4.7 

4.3 

3.8 

3.8 

n.a. — not  available. 

1  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

'  Includes  family  members  who  help  in  a  business  or  on  a  farm. 

1  Workers  dependent  on  wages,  salaries,  or  commissions. 

4  Unemployed  as  percentage  of  dependent  labor  force. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  Germany,  Paris,  1981,  p.  74. 


38.60 

39.61 

39.94 

40.29 

40.53 

4.42 

3.94 

3.62 

3.56 

3.50 

22.25 

21.39 

21.60 

22.01 

22.30 

(20.44) 

(19.32) 

(19.75) 

(20.08) 

(20.25) 

(1.81) 

(2.06) 

(1.86) 

(1.92) 

(2.05) 

26.67 

25.32 

25.23 

25.57 

25.80 

0.15 

1.07 

0.99 

0.88 

0.89 

26.82 

26.40 

26.22 

26.45 

26.68 
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Table  17.  Foreign  Trade  by  Principal  Commodity  Groups, 
Selected  Years,  1970-801 
(Customs  basis;  in  millions  of  DMa) 


1970 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Imports,  c.i.f 

Food  and  live  animals . 

16,652 

29,995 

30,653 

33,257 

Beverages  and  tobacco . 

1,477 

2,858 

3,091 

3,405 

Crude  materials,  inedible, 
except  fuels . 

13,746 

19,697 

23,100 

26,507 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  and 
related  materials . 

9,614 

39,173 

56,620 

76,106 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
fats . 

860 

1,259 

1,530 

1,445 

Chemicals . 

6,887 

17,582 

22,682 

24,164 

Manufactured  goods,  classified 
chiefly  by  material . 

26,512 

46,022 

54,141 

61,023 

Machinery  and  transport 
equipment . 

20,675 

50,222 

56,382 

63,720 

Miscellaneous  manufactured 
articles . 

9,633 

29,677 

34,077 

39,446 

Commodities  and  transactions  not 
classified  according  to  kind . 

3.549 

7.260 

9.763 

12.186 

TOTAL1 . 

109.606 

243.707 

292.040 

341.259 

Exports,  f.o.b. 

Food  and  live  animals . 

3,501 

11,005 

12J590 

15,102 

Beverages  and  tobacco . 

402 

1,417 

1,620 

1,795 

Crude  materials,  inedible, 
except  fuels . 

3,009 

5,402 

6,564 

7,179 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  and 
related  materials . 

3,701 

9,118 

10,611 

13,225 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
fats . 

407 

1,366 

1,504 

1,541 

Chemicals . 

14,983 

33,726 

41,044 

44,130 

Manufactured  goods  classified 
chiefly  by  material . 

27,392 

57,306 

64,096 

71,190 

Machinery  and  transport 
equipment . 

58,192 

133,037 

140,958 

155,254 

Miscellaneous  manufactured 
articles . 

11,645 

26,695 

29,318 

32,645 

Commodities  and  transactions  not 
classified  according  to  kind . 

2.044 

5.836 

6.164 

8.339 

TOTAL* . 

125.276 

284.907 

314.469 

350.400 

c.i.f.— cost,  Injurmnce,  and  freight, 
f.o.b. — freight  on  board. 

1  Transactions  with  the  Carman  Democratic  Republic  not  included. 

*  For  value  of  the  deutsche  mark— tee  dowry. 

1  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  Germany,  Paris,  1981,  p.  72. 
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Table  18.  Imports  and  Exports  by  Areas,  Selected  Years, 

1970-80* 

(Customs  basis;  in  millions  of  DM9) 


Imports,  c.L£ 

1970 

1978 

1979 

1980 

OECD 

EEC . 

54,355 

119,777 

141^175 

157,400 

Belgium- Luxembourg . 

10,388 

20,524 

23,402 

24,468 

Denmark . 

1,506 

4,011 

4,641 

5,739 

France . 

13,899 

28,281 

33,195 

364191 

Ireland . 

148 

962 

1,175 

1,520 

Italy . 

10,836 

23,185 

25,804 

27,084 

Netherlands . 

13,313 

30,748 

35,842 

39,130 

United  Kingdom . 

4,264 

12,065 

17,216 

22,867 

Austria . 

2,313 

7,116 

8,404 

9,826 

Japan . 

2,052 

7,179 

7,912 

10,434 

Sweden . 

3,148 

5,147 

6,153 

7,224 

Switzerland . 

3,336 

9,484 

10,637 

12,138 

United  States . 

12,066 

17,434 

20,274 

25,699 

Other  OECD . 

10.257 

17.685 

20.639 

25.479 

Total  OECD . 

87,527 

183,822 

2154194 

248,200 

Non-oil  Developing  Countries .. 

10,788 

27,930 

33,759 

38,264 

OPEC . 

6,897 

19,390 

26,966 

37,413 

Centrally  Planned  Economies ... 

4.394 

12.565 

16,021 

17.382 

TOTAL  IMPORTS* . 

109.606 

243.707 

292.040 

3414159 

Exports,  f.ab. 

1970 

1978 

1970 

1980 

OECD 

EEC . 

58,006 

130,566 

151,751 

168,222 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

10,294 

23,657 

26,754 

27,483 

Denmark . 

2,911 

6,320 

6,837 

6,668 

France . 

15,480 

34,895 

39,992 

46,615 

Ireland . 

380 

1,009 

1,303 

1,329 

Italy . 

11,172 

19,431 

24,534 

29,935 

Netherlands . 

13,313 

28,371 

31,298 

33,275 

United  Kingdom . 

4,456 

16,883 

21,034 

22,917 
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Table  18.  (Continued) 

(Customs  basis;  in  millions  of  DM*) 


Exports,  f.o.b. 

1970 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Austria . 

5,684 

14,617 

16,461 

19,258 

Japan . 

1,957 

3,477 

4,151 

3,970 

Sweden . 

4,688 

7,674 

9,119 

10,127 

Switzerland . 

7,674 

14,436 

16,398 

20,007 

United  States . 

11,437 

20,180 

20,759 

21,476 

Other  OECD . 

15,525 

20,025 

21,765 

24,621 

Total  OECD . 

104,971 

210,975 

240,404 

267,681 

Non-oil  Developing  Countries .. 

11,321 

31,772 

36,044 

40,498 

OPEC . 

3,584 

24,525 

19,180 

22,819 

Centrally  Planned  Economies ... 

5.400 

17,635 

18,841 

19.402 

TOTAL  EXPORTS* . 

125,276 

284,907 

314.469 

350.400 

c.Lf.— cost,  insurance,  and  freight, 
f.o.b. — freight  on  board. 

1  Transactions  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic  not  included. 

*  For  value  of  the  deutsche  mark — see  Glossary. 

1  Including  South  Africa  and  un'^acified  transactions.  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  Germany,  Paris,  1981,  p.  70. 
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Table  19.  The  Balance  of  Payments,  Selected  Years,  1971-801 
(OECD  basis;  in  millions  of  DM2) 


1971 

1978 

1979 

1990 

Trade  Balance . 

23,538 

51,199 

32,006 

18,945 

Exports,  f.o.b . 

138,875 

310,791 

346,799 

410,740 

Imports,  f.o.b . 

115,337 

259,592 

314,793 

391,796 

Services  (net) . 

-9,153 

-15,350 

-20,904 

-23,913 

Foreign  travel  (net) . 

-7,300 

-19,018 

-21,889 

-25,762 

Transportation  (net) . 

-2,697 

-1,498 

-2,180 

-800 

Investment  income  (net) . 

760 

5,079 

4,528 

3,194 

Receipts  from  foreign  troops .. 

6,732 

8,905 

9,145 

10,273 

Other  services  (net) . 

-6,648 

-8,818 

-10,508 

-10,818 

Transfers  (net) . 

-11,497 

-17,431 

-20,745 

-24,085 

Official . 

-3,944 

-8,805 

-11,209 

-13,528 

Foreign  worker  remittances9 

-6,450 

-5,900 

-6,500 

-6,900 

Other  private . 

-1,103 

-2,726 

-3,037 

-3,657 

CURRENT  BALANCE4 . 

2,888 

18,420 

-9,644 

-29,052 

Long-Term  Capital  (net) . 

6,293 

-2,946 

10,826 

6,700 

Official . 

-2,166 

-3,292 

-1,509 

21,373 

Private  (net) . 

8,458 

346 

12,334 

-14,673 

Foreign  investment  in 

Germany  (net) . 

12,485 

21,205 

31,025 

12,701 

Portfolio . 

2,008 

3,162 

5,867 

1,003 

Direct  investment . 

3,905 

3,129 

2,062 

2,069 

Loans  and  credits . 

6,658 

14,981 

23,109 

9,776 

Other . . . 

-85 

-66 

-14 

-147 

German  investment 

abroads(net) . 

-4,027 

-20,859 

-18,690 

-27,374 

Portfolio . 

532 

-4,204 

-2,957 

-7,712 

Direct  investment . 

-3,656 

-7,242 

-8,393 

-8,249 

Loans  and  credits . 

-313 

-8,769 

-6,465 

-10,005 

Other . 

-590 

-645 

-874 

-1,407 

BASIC  BALANCE . 

9,180 

15,473 

1,181 

-22,352 

Nonmonetary  Short-Term 

Private  Capital . 

2,008 

-2,859 

-4,975 

8,539 

Nonmonetary  Short-Term 

Official  Capital . 

1,141 

1,152 

-310 

-416 

Errors  and  Omissions . 

2,854 

-4,083 

-5,178 

-4,319 

BALANCE  ON 

NONMONETARY 

TRANSACTIONS . 

15,183 

9,683 

-9,281 

-18,548 

Private  Monteary  Institutions 

Short-Term  Capital . 

1,173 

10,089 

4,328 

-9,346 

BALANCE  ON  OFFICIAL 

SETTLEMENTS4 . 

16,356 

19,772 

-4,954 

-27,894 
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Table  19.  (Continued) 

(OECD  basis;  in  millions  of  DMa) 


1971 

1978 

1979 

I960 

Miscellaneous  Official  Accounts 

-17 

9,430 

-21,044 

15,582 

Allocation  of 

Special  Drawing  Rights . 

595 

n.a. 

534 

507 

CHANGE  IN  OFFICIAL 

RESERVES . 

16,937 

29,202 

-25,463 

-11,805 

Gold . 

351 

29 

-3,389 

-6 

Currency  assets . 

15,305 

26,083 

-20,330 

-10,046 

Reserve  position  in  IMF* . 

560 

2,640 

-2,221 

-1,366 

Special  drawing  rights . 

720 

450 

477 

-387 

Memorandum  Item 

Valuation  adjustment . 

-5,996 

-7586 

-2,868 

1,656 

f.o.b. — freight  on  board. 
n.a. — not  available. 

1  Transactions  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic  not  included. 

*  For  value  of  the  deutsche  mark — see  Clossary. 

*  -  equals  outflow  horn  Federal  Republic. 

4  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

*  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development,  Germany,  Paris,  1981,  p.  68. 


Table  20.  Area  of  Major  Crops,  Selected  Years,  1959-80 
(in  thousands  of  hectares) 


Crop _ 1989-61* _ 1969-72* _ 1979* _ 1980* 

Wheat .  1,378  1,555  1,628  1,668 

Rye .  1,308  858  583  567 

Barley .  684  1,510  1,989  2,002 

Oats .  760  823  919  856 

Com .  6  111  115  119 

Other  Grains .  453  390  _ 04  _ 04 

Total  Grains .  4,589  5,247  5,234  5,212 

Rapeseed .  30*  85*  127  138 

Potatoes .  1,023  551  276  258 

Sugar  Beets .  280  316  393  395 

Silage  Com .  44  238  649  695 

Clover .  493  276  190  177 

Alfalfa .  153  88  54  42 

Grasslands .  n.a. _ 4,066 _ 4,899 _ 4,857 


n.m. — not  available. 

1  Yearly  average  for  the  period. 

*  Methodology  changed  from  earlier  years. 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

*  Included  under  rye  and  oats. 

*  Average  for  1987-60. 

*  1970-71  agricultural  year. 
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Table  21.  Production  of  Major  Crops,  Selected  Years,  1959-80 

(in  thousands  of  tons) 


Commodity  1959-61*  1969-72*  1979  _  1980* 


Wheat .  4,508 

Rye .  3,397 

Barley .  2,929 

Oats .  2,043 

Com .  19 

Other  Grains .  1,219 

Total  Grains .  14,155 

Rapeseed .  604 

Potatoes .  22,920 

Sugar  Beets .  9,916 

Fodder  Beets .  445 

Silage  Corn .  1,494 

Clover .  3,388 

Alfalfa .  1,154 

Grasslands .  21,335 


5,570 

8,061 

8,156 

2,871 

2,189 

2,184 

5,508 

8,184 

8,826 

2,803 

3,697 

3,249 

555 

741 

672 

1,288 

0s 

03 

18,595 

22,872 

23,087 

150* 

321 

377 

15,488 

8,716 

6,694 

14,131 

18,340 

19,122 

333 

16,725 

14,147 

10,186  . 
2,099  | 

.  31,765 

29,083 

695  | 
28,061  . 

f  29,51 1# 

28,680® 

1  Yearly  average  for  the  period. 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

3  Included  under  rye  and  oats. 

4  Yearly  average  for  1957-60. 

*  1970-71  agricultural  year. 

*  Expressed  in  hay  equivalents. 


Table  22.  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products,  1979-80 
(in  millions  of  United  States  dollars) 


Imports  Exports 

Commodity  Croups  1979  1980  1979  1980 

Lave  Animals .  370  363  288  328 

Animal  Products .  6,477  7,122  4,063  4,699 

Plant  Products .  13,286  14,643  3,552  4,303 

Other1 .  3,499  3,718  1,278  1,447 

TOTAL- .  23,633  25,846  9,181  10,777 


*  Tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  alcoholic  beverages. 
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Table  23.  State  (Land)  Legislative  Elections,  1 978-81 


Land 

Election 

Date 

Tot*l 

Number  of 
Deputies 

CDtl‘ 

SPD 

FDP 

Others 

Baden-Wiirttemberg 

March  1980 

124 

68 

40 

10 

6* 

Bavaria 

October  1978 

204 

129 

65 

10 

0 

Bremen 

October  1979 

100 

33 

52 

11 

4* 

Hamburg 

June  1978 

120 

51 

69 

0 

0 

Hesse 

October  1978 

110 

53 

50 

7 

0 

Lower  Saxony 
North-Rhine 

June  1978 

155 

83 

72 

0 

0 

Westphalia 

May  1980 

201 

95 

106 

0 

0 

Rhineland-Palatinate 

March  1979 

100 

51 

43 

*  6 

0 

Saarland 

April  1980 

51 

23 

24 

2 

0 

Schleswig-Holstein 

April  1979 

73 

37 

31 

4 

l3 

West  Berlin 

May  1981 

132 

65 

51 

7 

9* 

CDU — Christian  Democratic  Union. 

CSU — Christian  Social  Union. 

SPD — SociaJ  Democratic  Party. 

FDP — Free  Democratic  Party. 

1  In  Bavaria,  CSU. 

1  Environmentalists. 

1  One  deputy  of  the  minority  South  Schleswig  Voters  Association. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  Karl  Romer  (ed.),  Facts  about  Germany,  Giit- 
ersloh,  1980,  p.  92;  “West  Berlin  Government  Formed,”  New  York 
Times ,  June  12,  1981,  p.  A8. 
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Table  25.  Defense  Expenditures  as  Percentage  of 
Gross  Domestic  Product 
in  Purchasers’  Values 


Country 

Average 

1970-74 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980' 

Belgium . 

2.8 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

Denmark . 

2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

n.a. 

France2 . 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

Germany3 . 

3.5 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

Greece . 

4.4 

6.5 

5.9 

6.8 

6.6 

5.8 

5.2 

Italy . 

2.7 

2.5 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

Luxembourg . 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

Netherlands . 

3.3 

3.4 

3.2 

3.5 

3.2 

3.4 

3.3 

Norway . 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

Portugal . 

6.9 

5.3 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

Turkey . 

4.2 

5.8 

6.2 

5.8 

5.2 

4.6 

4.7 

United  Kingdom . 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

5.2 

NATO  Europe . 

3.7 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

n.a. 

Canada . 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

United  States . 

6.7 

6.0 

5.4 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.5 

Total  NATO . 

5.2 

4.7 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

n.a. 

n.a. — not  available. 

1  Estimate. 

*  France  is  a  member  of  the  Alliance  without  belonging  to  the  integrated  military  structure:  the  relevant 
figures  are  indicative  only. 

1  These  percentages  have  been  calculated  without  taking  into  account  the  expenditures  on  Berlin:  if  these 
expenses  were  included,  the  percentages  would  be  as  follows:  1975:  4.4;  1976:  4.3;  1977:  4.2; 
1978:4.1:  1979:4.1;  1980.4.2. 

Source:  Based  on  information  from  "Documentation,”  NATO  Review  [Brussels], 
No.  1,  February  1981,  p.  33. 
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Table  26.  Equipment  Expenditures  as  Percentage  of 
Total  Defense  Expenditures 
(Fiscal  Years) 


Country 

Average 

1970-74 

1975  or 
1975/76 

1976  or 
1976/77 

1977  or 
1977/77 

1978  or 
1978/79 

1979  or 
1979/80 

1980  or 
1980/81 

Belgium . 

10.6 

9.0 

11.0 

11.9 

13.9 

13.1 

13.6 

Canada . 

7.3 

6.3 

8.0 

8.5 

10.0 

12.8 

13.7 

Denmark . 

16.8 

19.0 

19.4 

21.8 

16.4 

16.3 

15.4 

Germany . 

11.9 

11.8 

13.2 

12.5 

13.0 

13.7 

14.2 

Greece . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Italy . 

15.4 

13.9 

13.1 

15.3 

16.2 

15.1 

18.3 

Luxembourg . 

1.6 

1.0 

3.4 

2.0 

1.7 

2.1 

1.9 

Netherlands . 

12.8 

15.9 

15.5 

20.9 

18.3 

20.1 

17.9 

Norway . 

13.5 

11.6 

11.4 

14.2 

17.2 

18.9 

17.0 

Portugal . 

7.5 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

1.8 

3.8 

6.7 

Turkey . 

4.0 

25.2 

28.5 

21.9 

18.5 

9.5 

6.1 

United  Kingdom . 

17.0 

19.3 

20.6 

22.0 

23.0 

23.2 

24.1 

United  States . 

21.1 

17.5 

17.4 

17.5 

20.0 

19.8 

19.5 

n.a. — not  available. 


Source:  Based  on  information  from  “Documentation,”  NATO  Review  [Brussels], 
No.  1,  February  1981,  p.  33. 
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Glossary 

Atlantic  Alliance — An  alternate  designation  for  NATO  (q.v.). 

CDU/CSU — Christlich  Demokratische  Union  (Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union — CDU)  and  Christlich  Soziale  Union  (Christian 
Social  Union — CSU)  form  major  political  party.  CSU,  as  the 
“Bavarian  wing”  or  “sister  party”  of  the  CDU,  maintains  a 
separate  organization  within  Bavaria,  but  constitutes  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  CDU/CSU  in  the  federal  parliament. 

civil  service — In  1980  some  1.4  million  persons,  also  known  as 
Beamten  (or  “officials”),  in  public  employment,  who  have  a 
special  professional  status  that  carries  privileges  (such  as  life¬ 
time  guaranteed  employment  and  a  pension  not  requiring  em¬ 
ployee  contributions)  and  special  obligations  (such  as  loyalty  to 
employer  and  obedience  to  supervisor).  Civil  servants  are  dis¬ 
tinct  from  public  servants,  a  term  that  refers  to  all  of  the  3.5  to 
4  million  persons  in  public  employment  in  1980. 

Common  Market — European  Economic  Community,  a  part  of  the 
European  Communities  (r.v.). 

CSU — See  CDU/CSU. 

deutsche  mark  (DM)— The  national  currency  unit,  consisting  of 
100  pfennigs.  The  value  of  the  deutsche  mark  fluctuated  with 
international  monetary  developments — generally  upward 
since  its  introduction  in  the  currency  reform  of  1948.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund’s  International  Financial  Sta¬ 
tistics  presents  the  average  value  of  the  mark  each  year  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  and  special  drawing  rights  (SDRs).  The 
number  of  deutsche  marks  per  US$1  averaged  2.46  in  1975, 
2.52  in  1976,  2.32  in  1977,  2.01  in  1978,  1.83  in  1979, 1.82  in 
1980,  and  2.26  in  1981. 

EC — European  Communities  (q.v.). 

ECSC — European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  a  part  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Communities  (q.v.). 

EEC — European  Economic  Community,  a  part  of  the  European 
Communities  (q.v.). 

EURATOM — European  Atomic  Energy  Community,  a  part  of  the 
European  Communities  (q.v.). 

European  Communities  (EC) — A  1965  treaty  that  entered  into 
force  July  1,  1967,  joining  together  the  ECSC— created  in 
1951,  operational  from  July  25,  1952 — the  EEC  or  Common 
Market— established  by  treaty  of  March  25, 1957,  operational 
from  January  1, 1958— and  the  EURATOM — also  created  by  a 
treaty  on  March  25,  1957,  and  operational  from  January  1, 
1958.  Although  the  formal  name  is  European  Communities, 
most  writers  refer  to  the  European  Community,  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  almost  always  refers  to  itself  as  the  European  Commu¬ 
nity. 
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European  Community — See  European  Communities. 

FDP — Freie  Demokratische  Partei  (Free  Democratic  Party).  The 
only  minor  party  to  have  won  seats  in  the  Bundestag  in  every 
national  election  up  to  and  including  1980  election.  In  1982 
was  junior  member  of  governing  coalition  with  SPD  ( q .  v.),  a 
role  it  had  filled  since  1969  with  SPD  and  earlier  with  the 
CDU/CSU  (q.v.). 

FRG — Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany  or  Federal 
Republic).  In  early  1980s  the  initials  were  increasingly  used  in 
governmental,  academic,  and  popular  publications  as  a  short 
designation  of  the  country.  BRD,  from  Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland,  also  frequently  seen. 

GDR — German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany).  In  early 
1980s  the  initials  were  increasingly  used  in  governmental,  ac¬ 
ademic,  and  popular  publications  as  a  short  designation  of  the 
country.  DDR,  from  Deutsche  Demokratische  Republik,  also 
frequently  seen. 

NATO— North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  frequently  called, 
particularly  in  official  NATO  publications,  the  Atlantic  Alli¬ 
ance  or  the  Alliance.  In  early  1982  membership  composed  of 
Belgium,  Britain,  Canada,  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy,.  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  United  States. 

SPD— -Sozialdemokratische  Partei  Deutschlands  (Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  of  Germany).  One  of  two  major  political  parties. 
In  early  1982  governed  country  in  coalition  with  FDP  {q.v.). 

Western  European  Union  (WEU) — In  1948  Belgium,  Britain, 
France,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands  concluded  and 
signed  the  Brussels  Treaty,  which  envisaged  a  collective  secu¬ 
rity  agreement  that  was  at  least  inferentially  a  hedge  against  a 
resurgent  Germany.  Instead,  in  1949  NATO  was  formed.  In 
1954  a  nine-power  conference  in  London  concluded  agree¬ 
ments  to  include  West  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  as  yet  un¬ 
formed  WEU,  to  terminate  Allied  occupation  of  West 
Germany,  and  for  the  latter  to  join  NATO.  These  agreements 
were  ratified  on  May  6,  1955,  at  which  time  the  WEU  came 
into  being.  By  acceding  to  the  WEU,  West  Germany  accepted 
limitations  on  its  rearmament  and  weapons  manufacture;  in  a 
separate  document,  West  Germany  renounced  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  atomic,  bacteriological,  and  chemical  weapons.  In  the 
early  1980s  the  WEU,  headquartered  in  London,  dealt  mostly 
with  intra-union  political  questions. 
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Moltke,  Hebnuth  von  (the  Younger): 
21,22 

Morgenthau,  Henry:  146 
Moselle  Riven  66 

Munich:  70,  259,  361;  military  acad¬ 
emy,  86,  352-353 
Mussohni,  Benito:  36,  40 
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name:  xix,  436 
Namibia:  326-329 
Napoleon  Bonaparte:  xiv,  7 
Napoleonic  Civil  Code:  182 
National  Democratic  Party  (NDP):  50, 
273,  366,  370,  395 

national  security  (as*  alto  armed 
forces;  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation):  ndi-jodii,  333-372;  defense 
emergency  planning,  248,  353-354, 
357;  defense  expenditures,  157, 175, 
396  (table);  foreign  armed  forces,  xxii, 
47, 175, 355, 358;  geographic  vulner¬ 
ability,  299,  305,  306,  313,  338;  mili¬ 
tary  policymaking,  291,  292,  340, 
342;  prohibited  weapons,  47,  294, 
343-344, 436;  rearmament,  1955, 47, 
136,260,293-294, 333, 343-344;  U.S., 
importance  of,  289,  299,  302,  304, 
306-307 

nationalism:  xv,  16, 17, 21, 25, 103, 106, 
107,  246;  Nazi  imperialistic,  32 
Nazi  Party  (National  Socialist  German 
Workers’  Party-NSDAP)  (tat  alto 
Hitler;  Third  Reich):  xvi,  4, 30, 31-3% 
Hitler  Youth  (Hitler  Jugend),  30,  31, 
34;  ideology,  32,  34,  35,  350,  372 
Neckar  River:  68 

Netherlands:  German  invasion,  1940, 
37;  military  forces  in  West  Germany, 
357 

Neuengamme  concentration  camp:  38 
Nicaragua,  German  aid:  327-328 
Niemdller,  Martin:  135, 136 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization: 
xxix,  3, 42, 50, 52, 266, 293-307, 325; 
civil  and  military  structure,  294;  de¬ 
terrence  policy,  295,  297,  299-300, 
304-305,  306-307;  enhanced  radia¬ 
tion  weapons  (neutron  bomb),  U.S. 
proposed  deployment  (1980’s),  57, 
246,  300-301,  315;  flexible  response 
strategy,  1960’s,  297-298,  299-300; 
forward  defense  strategy,  1950,  293, 
295,  300;  German  defense  spending 
levels,  xxv,  175,  289,  293,  302,  304, 
346-347;  German  security,  impor¬ 
tance,  46, 289-306  pattim,  315, 339, 
342-343,  344;  Long-Term  Defense 
Program  (LTDP),  1978,  298-299, 
304;  LRTNF  deployment  decision 
and  parallel  arms  control  initiatives, 
1979, 57, 106, 246, 289, 300, 304-307, 
315;  membership,  xxi,  xxii,  xxviii,  47, 
43%  public  opinion,  302,  304,  307, 
333,  346-347;  Supreme  Headquar¬ 
ters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE), 
294-295, 296  (chart);  tactical  nuclear 


weapons  (1957),  47-48, 295, 297, 298, 
300,  306-307;  U.S.-Western  Euro¬ 
pean  differing  conceptions,  296, 
297-298,300-301 

North-Rhine  Westphalia:  62,  65,  139, 
181,  194,  394  (table);  urbanization, 
131 

North  Sea:  64,  67,  69 
Norway,  World  War  H;  37 
nuclear  power  equipment  sales  policy: 
326-327 

Nuremberg  Trials:  41 
Nutzweiler  concentration  camp:  38 

Odenwald:  63,  65 
Oldenburg:  xiv 

Olympic  Games,  1980:  315,  316 
Oppenheimer,  J.  Robert:  38 
Oranienburg  concentration  camp:  35 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  and  Development  (OECD): 
xxii,  389-390 

Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC):  172,  174,  216, 
389  360 

Ostpolitib,  xvi,  xxviii,  51-55,  238-239, 
289,  290,  291,  293,  307-317 
Otto  I  (the  Great):  xi i,  6 

Pacelli,  Eugenio  (Pope  Pius  XII): 

137-138 
Pakistan:  316 

Palestinian  Liberation  Organization: 

EC  position,  322,  324-325 
Papen,  Franz  von:  xvi,  33,  138 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  die 
Federal  Armed  Forces:  342,  350 
Poland:  emigration,  18,  238,  308;  Nazi 
invasion,  1939,  xvi,  37,  337;  Polish 
Corridor,  ceded,  1919,  24;  political 
crisis,  1980-1982, 246, 290, 312-313, 
314,  316-317;  territorial  change,  41, 
146;  Warsaw  treaty,  1970,  on  border 
issues,  51, 52 

police:  xxii,  262,  361-363;  border 
police,  xxii,  xxiii,  334,  362;  Federal 
Criminal  Investigation  Office  (BKA), 
362-363;  intelligence  services,  362, 
363;  police  union,  230;  Readiness 
Police,  xxiii,  360,  363-364 
political  history  (tat  alto  German  Em¬ 
pire;  Third  Reich;  Weimar  Republic): 
administrative  centralism,  5,  6, 
10-11;  duahstic  (king-parliament) 
state,  1850-1918,  14-21  pattian 

elective  monarchy  provision  (Golden 
Bull  of  1356),  xiii,  8;  Frankfort  Parlia¬ 
ment  (1848),  xv,  11;  Ladtanthaorla 
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(gap  theory),  1862, 14, 15;  Reichstag, 
16-32  passim  Weimar  constitution, 
1919,  25-26,  247 

politics  (see  also  names  of  political  par¬ 
ties):  xxii,  xxviii-xxix,  264-284;  con¬ 
servatism,  55,  245-246;  federal 
election  results  (table),  395;  five- 
percent  of  vote  requirement,  274 
277;  foreign  policy  issues,  46,  47-49, 
50, 51-52, 54, 245-246, 274,  275;  op¬ 
position  parties,  effect,  263;  political 
extremists,  prohibition  of  (see  also 
terrorist  activitists  and  dissident 
groups),  44.  247-248,  264,  273,  274; 
post  World  War  II  parties,  41, 43, 45, 
245,  264,  273;  public  subsidy,  265; 
supremacy  of  political  parties,  45, 
245,  264;  traditional  interest  groups, 
influence,  231,  247,  275,  277-278, 
280-282 

Pope  Gregory  VII:  xiii,  7 

Pope  John  XXIII:  137 

Pope  Paul  VI:  139 

Pope  Pius  XII:  137-138,  139 

population:  xx,  xxv,  69-71;  birth  con¬ 
trol,  position  on,  139;  by  age  and  sex, 
70,  73,  91;  distribution,  70,  71,  378 
(table),  384  (table);  foreign  workers 
(i Gastarbeiter ),  xx,  xxv,  70,  109,  112, 
381  (table);  growth  rate,  xx,  18, 
69-70,  162-163,  176 

ports  and  shipping  (see  also  names  of 
ports):  xxi,  64,  216;  Special  Police, 
361-363 

post  World  War  II  (see  also  Berlin;  ref¬ 
ugees),  1945-1955:  xxv,  41-47;  Allied 
Control  Council,  41, 42, 146-147;  Al¬ 
lied  reserved  political  rights,  xxvii, 
xxviii,  41,  43;  brain  drain,  147;  cold 
war,  effect  on  lifting  restrictions,  42, 
147,  160,  218,  360;  currency  reform, 
1948, 42, 148, 165, 229;  deindustriali¬ 
zation,  42,  146-148,  153,  159-160, 
218,  229,  232;  demilitarization,  41, 
42, 46, 47, 48, 146;  denazification,  41, 
147,  359-360;  economic  recovery 
( Wirtschaftswundei ),  xxviii,  42,  46, 
48, 153, 159-160, 218, 219, 222;  edu¬ 
cation  system,  rebuilding  of,  74;  Ger¬ 
man  foreign  policy  autonomy,  1951, 
46;  Germany,  division  of,  xxv,  xxvi- 
xxvii,  3, 4, 42, 135, 245, 293, 338;  Hall- 
stein  Doctrine  (reunification  goal), 
xxviii,  47, 50;  London  Six-Power  Con- 
ference,  1948,  42-43;  Munich  Pro¬ 
gram  of  1949, 121;  occupation  zones, 
xxv,  41,  135,  146,  147,  338;  police 
forces,  restrictions  on,  360;  Potsdam 


Conference,  1945,  41,  146,  337-338; 
Soviet-Allied  occupation  zone  inci¬ 
dents,  1950’s,  360 

Potsdam  Conference,  1945:  41,  146, 
337-338 

Proust,  Marcel:  38 

Prussia,  historic:  xiv,  xv,  10-16,  106, 
334-336,358 

radio  and  television:  xxi,  xxvi,  105, 210, 
283-284 

Rahner,  Karl:  139 

railways:  xxi,  19, 152, 216, 217;  Railway 
Police,  363 
rainfall:  69 

Ramstein,  U.S.  Air  Force  Europe 
headquarters:  357,  371 
Raspe,  Jan -Carl:  369,  370 
Rathepau,  Emil:  209 
Readiness  Police:  xxiii,  360,  363-364 
Reagan,  Ronald:  246,  301 
Reconstruction  Loan  Corporation:  167 
refugees:  from  Eastern  Europe,  104, 
106, 130, 131, 135, 161, 229, 238-239, 
308,  311,  314,  360;  German  intellec¬ 
tuals  from  Third  Reich  (brain  drain), 
147;  Jews,  108;  1945-1948,  42,  70, 
106,  147-148,  185;  political  asylees, 
37 

Refugees'  Party-.  45,  273 
religion  (see  also  history.  Protestant 
Reformation):  132-139;  Calvinism, 
10;  church  tax,  134, 281-282;  division 
of  Germany,  effect,  135-136,  137, 
313;  Eastern  Orthodox,  132;  freedom 
of,  133, 247;  Jewish,  xxvi,  38-39, 132; 
Lutheran,  xiv,  xxvi,  10, 135;  Muslim, 
104, 132;  organized  religious  groups, 
political  influence,  136,  281-282; 
Protestant,  xx,  xxvi,  132,  135-136; 
racism  (see  also  under  Nazi  Party: 
ideology),  108, 371;  Roman  Catholic, 
xiv,  xx,  xxvi,  10,  17,  103-104,  115, 
126, 132, 136-139;  under  Nazis,  135, 
137-138 

Rhine-Main-Danube  canal:  xvi 
Rhine  River,  xix,  61,  62,  67,  203;  and 
Rhine  valley,  xix,  61-68  passim  192, 
203 

Rhine-Ruhr  area,  urbanization:  131 
Rhineland,  Allied  occupation  in  World 
War  lb  24,  27,  29 
Rhineland-Palatinate:  268,  394 
ROhm,  Ernst:  31 
Rommel,  Erwin:  38 
Rosenberg,  Alfred:  31 
Rote  Morgen  (Red  Moving):  369 
Ruhr.  Ftanch-Belgian  occupation  and 
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withdrawal,  1923,  xv,  xvi,  28,  144; 
industrial  concentration,  19,  122, 
129,  131,  201,  203,  232;  labor  force, 
110,  112 
Ruhr  River:  62 
Ruhrgas  AG:  213 
Ruhrstadt,  population:  70 

Saar:  62,  394  (table);  coal  mining  and 
industry,  19,  66,  129,  145,  201 
Sachsenhausen  concentration  camp:  35 
Saudi  Arabia:  153,  176,  212,  213,  216, 
325 

Saxony:  xiv,  129 
Scharnhorst,  Gerhard  von:  336 
Scheel,  Walter:  51,  55,  272 
Schleicher,  Kurt  von:  xvi,  33 
Schleswig-Holstein:  14-15,  24,  62-63, 
64, 181, 394;  East  Frisian  and  Danish 
minorities,  105 

Schleyer,  Hanns-Martin:  369,  370 
Schlieflien,  Alfred  von:  21 
Schmidt,  Helmut  (see  also  govern¬ 
ment:  Schmidt  chancellorship): 

249;  economic  and  political  prob¬ 
lems,  xi,  xxix-xxx,  xxxi,  4,  55,  56, 
246,  270,  300,  301,  346-347;  “Ger¬ 
man  Model”  (Modell  Deutschland) 
campaign  slogan,  4,  55-56;  German 
NATO  budget  cuts,  346-347;  meet¬ 
ing  with  East  German  leader 
Honecker,  309,  313 
Schmidt  position  on:  detente  and  secu¬ 
rity,  315;  neutron  weapons,  xxix,  300, 
301;  Palestinian  state,  325;  SALT, 
304;  sanctions  against  Poland  or  So¬ 
viet  Union,  xxix;  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  (1962),  300 
Schumacher,  Kurt:  45 
Schuschnigg,  Kurt  von:  36 
Seeckt,  Hans  von:  337 
Seyss-Inquart,  Arthur  von:  36-37 
Siemens,  Warner:  209 
Siemens  AEG:  210,  224 
Siemens  AG:  19,  35,  209,  212,  227-231 
Silesia:  145 
size:  xix,  xxv,  61 

Slovakia,  German  puppet  state:  37 
Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany 
(SPD Xseealso  Brandt,  Willy;  govern¬ 
ment:  Schmidt  chancellorship):  xxii, 
xxix,  44, 46, 126, 269-271, 436;  at  Par¬ 
liamentary  Council,  1948-1949,  43; 
Bad  Godesberg  Program,  1959,  xxix, 
45.  50,  151,  269,  270;  bureaucracy, 
116-117;  cabinet  positions,  254;  Cen¬ 
tral  American  policy,  327-328;  do¬ 
mestic  reform  program,  1969,  54; 


economic  policies,  156-157,  246; 
1875-1918, 16-23  passim,  269;  elec¬ 
tion  results  (tables),  394, 395;  FDP  co¬ 
alition,  55-57, 151, 156, 246, 265-272 
passim,  436;  Grand  Coalition, 
1966-1969,  xvi,  xxix;  Great  Coalition, 
1923-1929,  28;  left/right  wing  fac¬ 
tions,  270,  272;  Marxist  beginnings, 
16,  151,  269;  1982  election  forecast, 
xxx-xxxi,  246,  269;  organization  and 
decisionmaking,  271;  political  stance, 
4,  45, 55-57, 151,  245-246,  266,  307; 
special  interest  groups,  271,  278;  un¬ 
der  Weimar  Republic,  xv,  3-4, 23-33 
passim  ,  115,  269;  weekly  press,  284; 
Youth  wing  (Jungsozialisten-Jusos), 
54,  55,  151,  270-271,  272 
social  welfare  programs:  xx,  54,  93-99, 
103, 107, 124, 132, 143, 234-236, 246, 
383  (table);  as  government  obliga¬ 
tion,  61, 94, 248;  Bismarck  legislation, 
18,  93,  95;  health,  accident,  and  un¬ 
employment  insurance  programs,  xx, 
61,  93,  95-96,  98,  186,  235-236,  381 
(table);  pensions,  xx,  93,  94-95,  98, 
153, 186, 235, 261;  social  courts,  259; 
social  insurance  data  bank,  93-94; 
war  victims,  subsidies,  61,  98,  106, 
109, 145,  175 

Socialist  International:  327,  328 
Socialist  Reich  Party  (SRP):  44, 264, 274 
Socialist  Students’  League:  366 
society  (see  also  ethnic  groups;  family 
organization):  xx,  103-132;  ethnic  in¬ 
termarriages,  105;  generation  gap, 
xxxi,  104, 108, 114, 122, 125, 138, 246; 
Germans,  stereotypes  of,  107,  109; 
Jews,  historic  position,  38-39;  occupa¬ 
tional  mobility,  103, 113-118  passim ; 
pessimism,  108;  regional  loyalties, 
105-106;  religious  affiliation,  effect, 
103-104,  115;  soical-mobility,  103, 
113, 115,  118;  standard  of  living,  61, 
103,  116,  121;  stratification,  103, 
112-113, 114, 117;  working  class  (see 
also  labor),  112, 117-124 
Sontheimer,  Kurt:  264 
South  Africa:  212,  328-329 
Soviet  Union:  aid  for  German  remilitar¬ 
ization,  1920’s,  337;  Berlin  Blockade, 
1948,  42-43;  Berlin  Crisis, 

1958-1961,  48-49;  detente,  55, 
310-311;  diplomatic  relations,  1955, 
xxviii;  German  Democratic  Republic, 
establishment  of,  xxvi,  xxvi-xxvii,  3, 4, 
42, 135, 245,  293,  338;  German  emi¬ 
grants,  308,  314;  Moscow  Treaty, 
1970,  51,  52;  nuclear  weapons 
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powers,  295,  297,  304-305;  occupa¬ 
tion  zone,  post  World  War  0,  41-42, 
146,  147;  Russian  Revolution,  1917, 
23;  Siberian  natural  gas  pipeline, 
213-215,  314;  trade,  172,  174,  212, 
239-240, 316;  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1926, 
29;  U.S.  sanctions.  West  German  posi¬ 
tion,  xxix,  315-317;  World  War  II,  37, 
38,  40,  41,  337 
Sozialdemokrat  18 
Spain,  World  War  II:  38 
Spanish  Civil  War,  1936-1939:  36 
Spartacist  League:  xv,  23 
Speyer  university:  86 
Springer,  Axel:  284,  366-367 
Stalin,  Joseph:  338 

Stauffenberg,  Claus  Schenk  von:  40-41 
Stem,  Fritz:  107 
Stobbe,  Dietrich:  312 
Stoph,  Willi:  309 

Strauss,  Franz-Josef.  xxix,  47-48, 55, 57, 
268-289 

Stresemann,  Gustav:  xvi,  28-29 
Stuttgart:  122,  357 
Stutthof  concentration  camp:  38 
Suddeutsche  Zeitung-.  284 
suffrage:  xxii,  16,  22,  25,  26,  126 
Swabian  Alps:  68 
Switzerland:  xxvi,  65 

Tacitus:  334 

Taunus  Mountains:  63,  66 
telecommunications:  xxi,  xxvi,  105, 210, 
283-284 

temperature:  xix-xx,  68,  69,  181 
terrorist  activists  and  dissident  groups: 
56,  334,  362-363,  366-372;  anti- 
American,  xxix,  49, 50, 246, 367, 368, 
371-372;  Baader-Meinhof  gang  (see 
also  Red  Army  Faction,  infra),  52, 
55,  56,  367;  government  counter 
measures,  51,  56,  367-369,  370-371; 
Hoffmann  Military  Sport  Group, 
370-371;  left-wing  extremists  (neo- 
Marxists),  4, 50, 51, 56, 245, 275-276, 
367,  371-372;  Lufthansa  airplane  hi¬ 
jacking,  1977,  369-370;  Munich 
Oktoberfest,  1980, 367, 371;  Palestin¬ 
ian  massacre  of  Israeli  Olympic  ath¬ 
letes,  367;  Red  Army  Faction  (RAF), 
367-369,  371-372;  right-wing  ex¬ 
tremists  (neo-Nazis),  50-51,  56,  274, 
367-372  passim;  Rote  Morgen  (Red 
Morning),  369;  Ubike  Meinhof  Com¬ 
mando,  369;  West  Germany  embassy 
in  Stockholm  incident,  368,  370; 
women  activists,  372 
Teutonic  Knights:  334 


Thatcher,  Margaret:  320 
Third  Reich  (1933-1945)  (see  also 
World  War  II):  xVi,  4,  25,  33-41, 126; 
agricultural  policies,  183;  Anglo- 
German  Naval  Pact  of  June  1935, 36; 
anti-Semitism,  32,  35,  38-39,  40; 
churches,  effect  on,  135,  137-138, 
139;  concentration  and  mass  extermi¬ 
nation  camps,  35, 38,  40, 359;  educa¬ 
tion,  restructuring,  73-74;  elite,  115; 
forced  and  slave  labor,  35;  forced 
political  coordination  (Gleichschal- 
tung),  xvi,  34,  269;  industrial  mobili¬ 
zation,  35,  218,  223,  230;  People’s 
Tribunal  (Court),  34,  359;  rearma¬ 
ment,  xvi,  34-35, 36, 74, 337;  Reichs¬ 
tag  fire,  February  27,  1933,  33-34; 
Secret  State  Police  (Gestapo),  34,  35, 
41,  334,  359;  SS  police  state,  35,  38, 
116,  359;  swastika,  31 
Third  World,  German  foreign  aid:  290, 
316,  327-328 
Tirpitz,  Alfred  von:  20 
topography:  xix,  62-67 
trade  (see  also  European  Economic 
Community;  exports;  imports):  143, 
161, 171-175,  218,  237-241;  balance 
of  trade,  175-176,  211,  240-242;  by 
principal  commodity  groups  (table), 
388;  China,  Japan,  325-326;  Eastern 
Europe  and  Soviet  Union,  172,  213, 
215,  237-240,  290,  311-314;  EC 
countries,  xx,  xxi,  172, 174, 194,  289, 
318-319;  gross  domestic  product, 
290,  386  (table);  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct,  200,  240,  313;  import- 

dependent,  xx-xxi,  161, 218, 289, 290, 
313-314;  OPEC  countries,  147,  173; 
protectionism,  1870’s,  17;  Third 
World,  290;  Zollverein  (Customs 
Union),  1834,  xiv 

trade  unions  (see  also  labor):  129-122, 
150-151,  163-165,  230-234,  278 
-281;  burned  by  Hitler,  34,  230, 
232;  Basic  Law,  1949,  44;  labor 
courts,  164,  234,  259;  membership, 
120-121,  164,  230;  political  influ¬ 
ence,  176,  222,  230,  278-280;  port 
World  War  II,  41,  121,  164;  SPF 
members,  270,  271,  278;  strikes  and 
lockouts,  23,  121-122,  230-231; 
union  leaden  elite,  115 
transportation:  xxi,  183,  186,  216-218, 
386, 391;  East  German  links,  310, 312 
Treaty  of  Verdun,  843:  xii,  5, 8 
Triple  Entente:  xv,  21, 22 
Truman,  Harry  S:  42,  337-338 
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Ttibingen  University,  student  activism: 
371 

Turkey:  German  aid,  316;  Turkish 
workers  in  Germany,  xxv,  109,  112 

United  Kingdom.  See  Britain 
United  Nations  Organization:  EC  vot¬ 
ing  pattern,  321-322;  membership, 
xvii,  wrii,  xxviii,  54,  289,  323 
United  States  (see  also  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization;  post  World  War 
II;  World  War  I;  World  War  II): 
Dawes  Plan,  1924,  xvi,  28,  144; 
defense  policy  development,  57, 246, 
295,  297-298,  300-301,  304-305, 
315;  economic  and  other  relations, 
159, 176, 241-242, 300, 323, 327;  mil¬ 
itary  aid,  338,  351;  military  forces  in 
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